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CHAPTEE I. 




General Description of Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier of India. 

Afghanistan may be aptly described as an Asiatic Switzerland. It 
is a rugged country rising to ranges covered with perpetual snow. It is 
bounded by four uations each of whose territory exceeds its cwn, 

China to the north-east, Eussia to the north, Persia to the vest and 
British India to the south and east. Its inhabitants are hardy, 
warlike, proud and intensely independent. Since the Middle Ages it 
has provided excellent mercenaries for its more wealthy neighbours. 
Furthermore it is a land-locked country with no outlet to the Sea. 

Between Afghanistan and Eussian Turkistan the boundary is the Boundaries i 
Oxus Eiver and the southern edge of the Kum deserts. There is no ^^luvaistuu, 
gfeat natural feature to define the Perso-Afghan frontier, a large por¬ 
tion of which is undemarcated. Between British India and 
Afghanistan the border is known as the Durand Line after Sir 
Mortimer Durand, who first signed a Convention at Kabul in 1893 
defining the frontier between the two powers. In 1919 boundary 
pillars existed, with one important exception, along the border lino 
from Chitral in the north to Koh-i-Malik Siah, the extreme south¬ 
westerly point of Afghanistan, where the frontiers join those of Persia. 

This break extended from Nawa Sar, 55 miles N.-W. by N. of Debatable 
Peshawar, through the Mohmand country to the Kabul Eiver, thence V;'^V'£; nC( 
west of Landi Kotal across the main Peshawar-Kabul road and along 
the main ridge of the Safed Koh range to Sikaram Peak. Although 
this portion had never been demarcated by means of boundary pillars, 
its position on the map had been defined and agreed to by both parties. 

Actually on the Peshawar-Kabul road we claimed that a spot known 
as Torkham was the actual frontier, whilst the Afghans affirmed that 
their frontier ran as far as Landi Kimna. 

East of the Durand Line, and in British territory, is a traot of 
country inhabited by Pathans who, although in reality our subjects, 
are almost independent. A loose form of control is exercised over 
this area by the Political Officers of the Indian Government, but the 
inhabitants pay no taxes and manage their own tribal affairs. Between 
them and the settled districts is a second frontier krlown as the 
“ Administrative Border ”, This, with ithe exception of a narrow •vdmhyatra- 
belt along the Kurram river, roughly follows the edge of the plain from ilV0 Bora r * 
Amb on the Indus to the Sherani country south of the Gomal, and 
along the latter river to the Durand Line. We have tlui3 two 
borders in the North West Frontier Province. The Administrative 
Border separates the settled districts from independent tribal territory, 
whilst the Durand Line divides India from Afghanistan. From the 
Gonial, the southern bolder of Waziristan, to Koh-i-Malik Siah is 
British Baluchistan which is administered right up to the Durand , 
Line. 
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lirer System. 




DesertsJ 





Eastern Afghanistan and the tribal country on our North-West- 
Frontier form a tangle of inhospitable hills, often rising to 
altitudes. The valleys, with few exceptions are narrow and little 
cultivated; water is scarce, and, except in favoured localities, the 
slopes are bare of forest. The products of the soil provide a bare 
existence for the inhabitants, and the stony hills a scanty pasture tor 
their flocks and herds. 

In 1919 there were no railways in Afghanistan or in tribal territory, 
wheeled vehicles were scarce and camels were generally employed for 
transport. The valleys of the rivers which empty themselves into 
the Indus are the main highways between India and Afghanistan. 
These are the Kabul, the Kurram, Kaitu and Tochi, whoso combined 
waters form the Gambila; and the Gomal. None of these are navig¬ 
able although in 1882 rafts were employed on the Kabul -River to 
transport stores from Jalalabad to Dakka. There axe few lords on 
the Kabul river, but the remainder can be crossed almost any. where 
except during floods. Other routes exist but they are unsuited to 
the movements of troops owing to the absence of water, difficulties ol 
terrain or other reasons. 

South of Ghazni the rivers fall into the Helmund system, even- 
tually emptying their waters into the great lake known as the Hamum- 
i-Helmund on the borders of Afghanistan and Persia, thus flowing 
away from India. Between Quetta and Kandahar our frontier at 
New Chaman is west of the watershed, and the roads from the latter 
station to Kandahar run roughly parallel to the Dori River. Between 
this and the Gomal there is no main highway. 

South and southwest of Kandahar ore extensive deserts reaching 
into Baluchistan which present a formidable obstacle to the passage 
of troops. 

Particulars of these various routes are given overleaf. 
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tnllc showing communications between Indit and J(ahanistun tn 1U1!). 
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Rivoir Routes. 

Kabul. 

Kurram. 

j 

Kaitu. 

i 

Tochi. 

Gomal. 

Dori. 

From .... 

Peshawar 

Koliat . 

Thai, Baunu . 

Baunu . 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

Quetta. 

To .... 

Kabul . 

Kabul . 

Matun . . f 

Ghazni . 

Ghazni 

Kandahar. 

Oiatanco from Durand 
Lino. 

Peshawar 35 miles, 
Kabul 154 mileB. 

Kohat 145 miles, 
Kabul 103 miles. 

Thai 34 milo 3 , 
Bannu 38 miles, 

Banuu miles, 

Ghazni 87 mile3. 

Dera Ismail Klian 
12G miles, Ghazni 

Quetta 78 miles, 
Kandahar 72 miles. 




Matun 18 miles. 


162 mdcs. 

Hoads, British. 

Double M. T. road. 

M. T. road to Para- 

Camel track . 

M. T. road to 

M. T. road to 

M. T. road. 



c Linar, cart and 


Miraushah, cart 

Murtaza thence 



camel track to 


road to Datta Kliel 

camel track. 




Pei war Kotal. 


thence camel 

i track. 



JBoads, Afghan. 

* 

Unmctallcd to 

Jalalabad thcnco 
metalled. Surface 

Camel track to 
Kuehi thence un- 
metalled cart road 

Ditto . • 

Camel track . 

Camel track . 

Two unmeialied cart 
roads, ono camel 
track. 

Hail heads, British . 

poor and bridges 
unsafe. 

to Kabul. 





Peshawar, later 

J amrud. 

Broad gaugo Kohat, 
narrow gauge 

Banuu . . ! 

Banuu 

Broad gauge Darya 
Khan, narrow 

N. w Chamau. 



Thai. 



gaug.! Tank. 

* 

Oangc of railways 

5' 6" 

5' 6 7 . 

2' 6'' . 

2' G" . 

r -' G" 

5' 0" . 

2' G" . 

5' 6". 

Tribal territory traversed, 
British. 

Afridi, Shinwari 

Bangash, Turi 

Wazir . 

Wazir, Daur . 

Mahsud, Wazir 

Administered terri¬ 

' #' - 





tory. 

Afghan tribes . 

Shin wan, Mokmand 

Jajis r Chakmannis, 

KhoBtwals . 

Ghiizai . 

Ghilzai . 

Aohakzais, Bareohi, 

J 

Khugiani, Tajik, 
Ghiizai. 

Tajiks, Ghilzais. 




Du rani. 
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‘ : ; i . * Each of .these routes is cut off from the others by high mountain 

nmanie^ chains and there is little lateral communication. Thus troops in any 
one area cannot be transferred to another without difficulty. The 
main lateral line in Afghanistan is the historic road from Kabul to 
Kandahar, 310 miles, a cart road which was metalled and bridged in 
places, but which was in such disrepair previous to 1919 that Afghan 
« officials transferred from Kabul to Kandahar preferred to travel 
through India. On our side of the frontier there was a metalled road 
from Peshawar to Kohat, thence to Bannu and on to Dera Ismail 
Khan. From Thai a cart track ran to Idak in the Tochi and a camel 
track down the Kurram to Bannu. Further south a camel track ran 
up the Zhob from its confluence with the Gomal at Khajuri Kach to 
Fort Sandeman. From here a metalled road went to Loralai and 
onwards to Harnai on the loop line to Quetta. 

luiiu The mountains of Afghanistan not only impede lateral communi¬ 

cation but actually shut off Kabul from some of the outlying provinces 
during the winter. The giant range of the Hindu Kush is a serious 
obstacle to traffic betw r een the capital and the northern provinces of 
Bndakhshan and Afghan Turkistan. From December to April the 
passes are blocked with snow for days at a time. Similarly the route 
from Kabul to Herat over the Koh-i-Baba is closed at intervals during 
this period. In winter (travellers between the two latter places use 
the very round-about route by Ghazni, Kandahar and Farah. The 
snow clad Safcd Koh interposes a formidable barrier between the 
districts of Jalalabad and Khost, whilst the wedge of mountains known 
as the Hazarajat precludes direct communication between southwest 
Afghanistan and Herat. The sub-joined table gives the distances 
between Kabul and the provincial capitals and shows the difficulty 
of moving troops in Afghanistan even under favourable circumstances. 
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'fable shorn:!!! distances of the provincial capitals and large military stations from Kabul. 





| Distance feom 

Kabul. 

l 


Province. 


Capital, 

, 

Miles. 

Stages. 

Type of road. 

Obstacles 

fcadakbslnn . * 


Faizabad. 

335 

25 

Cart road and catncl track 

Hindu Kush Range. 

Afghan Turkistan 

* 

Mazar-i-Sbarif . . , , 

380 

0 0 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Herat 

* | 

Herat * * , , 

490 

30 

Camel track .... 

Unai Pass, Danlat Yar Pass 
7,820. 

Kandahar . 


Kandahar . 

325 

23 

Cart road .... 

Nil . 

Khost District . . . 


Matnn ..... 

147 

13 

Camel track .... 

Altimnr Pass. 

Jalalabad * 

• 

Jalalabad . . 7 . 

108 

. 

9 

Metalled road 

Nil. 
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These physical difficulties divide the Indo-Afghan frontier into three main areas both for attack and defence 
as shown below : — 


Area. 

Dividing line. 

Area. 

Dividing line. 

Area. 

Northern .—Consisting of the 
basin of the Kabul River. 

. 

Snfed Koli Range 

Cenfrah —Consisting of the Kur- 
ram, Knitu, Tochi and Gomal 
systems. 

Watershed between the Indus 
and Helmuud systems. 

! 

* Sovtfiern .—Kandahar Plain. 
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Climate. 


Prevalent 

diseases. 


Inhabitants. 


Keligion. 


Government. 


The climate of Afghanistan generally is characterised by extremes 
of temperature, high winds and dryness. The seasons change wi 
startling suddenness : spring comes on rapidly and, within a lew wee s 
of the last signs of snow', the sun’s heat becomes tropical; the approach 
of autumn is equally abrupt after nights of balmy mildness. Ihe- 
extremes of temperature are both seasonal and diurnal; a difference 
of 80 degrees between night and day temperature haying been ex¬ 
perienced in August 1880 on the march from Kandahar td Kabul. Io 
take the lowlands between Jalalabad and Dakka and between. 
Kandahar and New Chaman, which were the scenes of operations in 
1919 the maximum and minimum temperatures show' a great rang 
between winter and summer. In July, the thermometer registers 
105 degrees in the shade in Kandahar and 110 in Jalalabad. In 191J 
during the same months the temperature at Landi Khana and ^DaU 
in E. P. tents reached 125 degrees on several occasions That ^r 
however, was exceptional, the average m Peshawar for June and July 
bcir- 0 degrees above normal. This high temperature is rendered 
more unbearable bv the hot winds and dust storms. In February the 
temperature drops to 15 degrees both in Jalalabad and Kandahar 
The cold is rendered more intense by the strong wmd^which piexc 
anv clothin" less impervious than the skm coat or poshtin » wiuen 
?s worn b“ Afghansof all classes during the winter. In the sprang 
and autumn the climate is temperate, and these are the mo 
“LlTs,aso„, for military operation,. 

the range of temperatures is great, and cases of chilhlams and . 
exhaustion were admitted to hospital at Chaman on the samely.. 
May 1919. The annual rainfall averages 11 inches rtnroug 
eountrv most of which falls between December and April, during 
which period the snowfall is general at altitudes over 7,000 feet. 

There are certain diseases which affect troops campaigning m 
Afghanistan. Cholera takes its toll from every lnva g t laria 

inr'’the summer, bowel complaints are common, in the aiutumn■ * 

Is prevalent and in the winter pulmonary diseases such as pneumonia 

cause heavy casualties. 

The population of Afghanistan is about sk I 
They are of varied origin, fighting value 

The most warlike of the inhabitants are ithe Afghan in 

^£3*. Afghan, an,. ***£**** 

and are susceptible to a call to a ? .’Mohammedan country, 

“ d h " —« to * his 

common law. Authority was delegated ^mors had con- 

wb.o were answerable to the A ™;f jt ^ n ® 0 mn andem of their own |>ro- 
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of Kabul was always directly under the Amir. The army was raised 
nnf- a conscr 3 Pti°n which took one man in eight for life service. 

Lhis did not result in the enlistment of the pick of the country, as the 
moie warlike and truculent tribes evaded their obligations, and the 
remainder provided recruits who could be most easily spared from 
their communities. " 


lie Pathans living between the Durand Line and the Administra¬ 
tive Border under British jurisdiction are allied by ties of kinship, 
an a uage and religion to ithe inhabitants of Eastern Afghanistan. 

e ri/ irC r 4 f st class material, and the best armed and most 

warlike of them are those tribes which border on Afghanistan. These 
la bans number nearly half a.million fighting men, a large proportion 
of whom are armed with rifles. The authorities at Kabul always 
Vf 'ii t0Ucl1 with our tribesmen, many of whom are in receipt 

SL l ” ri 1 llo f Wan f ® 8 the Amir. Although they are actually 

% It 0 ; 8 , they enjoy almost complete independence. North 

Of the Kabul Kiver, the Pathans of the Swat and Panjkora 
feudal . form of Government under their tribal 
Lajauris, Mohmands, Shinwaris, Afridis, and 
their own petty chiefs, but each section and 

settles noliVv .»L C0Uncil , ° f eWers ^ irga) which decides lawsuits, 
flftlisni ”. kce P s fche Power in their own hands. Among the 
mat is a £? W “‘ rS the he ^dmen have little authority, and tvery 
(i c n ‘ ii L' Unt ? himself. Among all these tribes, religious leaders 
b,d’,W li nnse who s ' vee P aside the authority of the headmen 
i-.mkm °t | 16 m! ,'- SS tlie P eo P le aiter them by appeals to their fana- 
’ j ’ r, “? Policy of these mullahs is almost invariably anti-British 
0 ' ^ 1,111 and they are thus a constant source of danger to us. 


The Semi- 
In dependent 
tribes and 
their 

organisation. 


basins have a 
chiefs. The 
Orakzais have 
sub-section has 


Both Pathans and Afghans are export in guerilla warfare. They kethous of 
seldom await an assault, but they follow up a retirement relentlessly fighting, 
and with the utmost boldness. They show' great skill in cutting off 
detachments and in laying ambushes for isolated bodies of troops. * 

They are, however, deficient in some important military qualities. 

They lack steadfastness in adversity and lose heart when subjected 
to reverses. They have little cohesion and concerted action on their 
part cannot be expected. Their forces (lashkurs) are brought to, and 
kept in, the field by the exertions of their religious leaders, and each 
man fights as he pleases. Time is lost owing to lengthy discussions 
which often precede military action or declaration of policy. Mutual 
jealousies or blood feuds, which are sunk on occasions of fanatical 
outbursts, are apt to re-appeal* during prolonged operations. 

the factors, then, which affect the situation, when hostilities break General 
out with Afghanistan, are the lack of communications, general ster- Summary, 
mty of the soil in the theatres of war and shortage of water, extremes 
ot climate, epidemic diseases, the natural aptitude of Afghan and 
Path an for .guerilla warfare, the danger of a general conflagration 
along the frontier, and the uncertainty as to when and when: such 
fanatical outbursts will take place. 
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Ahmad Shah. 


Conquests iu 
Persia and 
India. 


Receives 
Punjab as his 
son's dowry. 


Panipat 1761. 


Timur. 


Shak Zaman. 


Execution of 
Pamela Khan. 

Shah 

Mahmud. 


Shah Shuja. 


Mahmud 
again on the 
throne. 


CHAPTER II. 

The History of Afghanistan and its connection with India. 

The founder of the kingdom of Afghanistan was Ahmad Elian, 
an Afghan of the Abdali (now Durani) tribe. He commanded a force 
of 3,000 horsemen of his tribe who formed the bodyguard of Nadir 
Shall, the Persian Conqueror. When the latter was murdered in 
1747, Ahmad seized the treasure and jewels which the deceased 
monarch had looted from Delhi in 1738, and proclaimed hitase 
Sima of the Afghans tit Kandahar under the name of Ahmad bliai. 
The riches which he had thus acquired enabled him to raise an army 
bv means of which he rapidly wrested the provinces of Kandahar, 
Kabul and Peshawar from the Governors appointed by Nadu- bhah. 
Later he conquered Herat and Khorassan (the northeasterly province 
of Persia), whilst his lieutenants subdued Afghan Turkistan and 
Kashmir. He over-ran the Punjab, then under Moghul rule, and 
marched towards Delh'i. Further operations in this direction were 
abandoned as an arrangement was arrived at by which his son and 
heir, Timur, was married to a niece of the Emperor, Alamgir II, and. 
received the Punjab as the dowry of the princess. Timur was installed 
as Governor of his new province at Lahore, but soon had to fly to 
Peshawar as the result of a Mahratta invasion Ahmad bhah 
returned to Tndia, cleared the Punjab and finally defeated the 
Mahrattas with great ter at Panipat in 1761. Iwelve years 

later. Ahmad Shah died, leaving Timur a splendid inheritance which 
included Khorassan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, the 1 unjab, Sind and 
Baluchistan. 

Timur lacked the vigour and military skill of his father, and the 
power of the kingdom began to decline. On bis death in lv9d, a 
struggle for the ithrone began between five of his sons, dunng wine i 
the outlying provinces were gradually shorn away. 

First, Prince Zaman, the fourth son of Timur and Governor of 
Kabul, was proclaimed Shah, mainly owing to the assistance he ob¬ 
tained from Painda Khan, the chief of the Muliammadzais, a section 
of ,t,he Barakzai DuramS. During his reign of 8 years the Punjab, 
which had practically attained independence under Timur, was virtu- 
ally ceded to the Sikhs by the appointment of Ran jit Singh as 
Gove nor Afghan Turkistan, also fell under the dominion of its 
local chiefs. Unfortunately for himself, Shah Zairian turned against 
the man to whom he owed his throne and caused Painda Khan to b0 
executed in 1801. Painda Khan’s son, Fateh Khan, then joined 
forces with Mahmud, another son of Timur. Shah Zaman was 
ilefetited, eaptur- d and blinded. He eventually escaped to Ludhiana, 
where he ended his days as a pensioner of the East fndia Company. 

After a reign of two years, Mahmud was deposed by a populai 
in; 1 a net-ion and was succeeded by another brother, Shah Simp- 
During the reign of the latter f Sind declared its independence wlu 
the Persians reconquered Khorassan. Fateh Khan was retain© ^ 
Wazir, but was dismissed in 1809. He and his brother, . 0 ' 
Mohammed, contrived to release Mahmud from prison and they so 
bjm on the throne for a second time, whilst Shah Shuja pined oka 
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Zaman as an exile in Ludhiana. This revolution ^cost the kingdom 
Multan, which place was taken by the Sikhs in 1810. 

Fateh Khan, the eldest of the twenty-one sons of Paanda #anBa^kzai 
known as the Barakzai brothers, now became the virtual ruler oi 
Afghanistan. In 1817, however, Mahmud and his son Kamran, first Death of 
blinded Friteh Titian and then put him to death. This roused the Fateh Khan. 
Barakzai brothers. They collected their retainers and. drove out Mahmlld - n 
Mahmud, who took refuge in Herat, where he ruled as an independent^^ 
prince until his death in 1829. 

The expulsion of the descendants of Ahmad Shah left the held 
open for the sons of Painda Khan. They fought each other foi Barakzai 
supremacy until 1826, when Dost Mohammed was left in undisputed brothers, 
possession of Kabul. He proclaimed himself ruler with the title ^ 

“ Amir-ul-Muamin ” (lord of the faithful) or more commonly 
“ Amir ”. Amir. 

During these internecine wars, Ranjit Singh made use of the Encroach- 
opportunity offered him to extend his possessions. Sikh forces crossed p^^ it 0 | inph 
the Indus in 1818 and seized .the Peshawar and Deraj .at districts. In 
1828, Muhammad Azim, a brother of Dost Mohammed, made a 
desperate effort to recover the Peshawar plain, but he was defeated 
with heavy loss at Nowshera. In the same year Ranjit Singh invaded 
Bannu. The Sikhs, however, did not finailv subjugate this district 
till 1886. 

Shah Shuja continued to intrigue with his adherents in Afghanistan, Intrigues of 
and in 1883 lie advanced on Kandahar with a force of Hindustani *l iall . b u 3** 
mercenaries with the connivance of the Indian authorities. He re¬ 
duced the ruler of Kandahar, Kuban Dil, to great straits, but Dost 
Mohammed advanced from Kabul and utterly defeated Shall Shuja. 

The latter again returned to Ludhiana. 

The loss of his fairest province caused Dost Mohammed to make 
another attempt to recover Peshawar in 1836 but his effort was un- 
•successful. He had tried to secure the aid of the British against Mohammed 
Ranjit Singh, but this was refused. The effect of this refusal was to and the 
throw the Afghan back on Russia, his powerful neighbour. Russians. 

Since the Russians had advanced to the Caspian and conquered the Russian 
Caucasus in 1828, Britain had become intensely suspicious of the pohey- 
activities of this power in Central Asia. Since the days of Peter the 
Croat, a steady policy of aggression had been pursued bv. the 
Russians, who were seeking an outlet to the warm waters. This is 
an economic necessity for Russia with her ice-bound harbours, and 
mask form the keystone of her whether under Romanoff 

or under Bolshevik rule. When Dost Mohammed entered into friend¬ 
ly relations with this power, the Government of In^ia decided to 
place Shn jr Shiya on the tlirona oLAfglianktan. An agreement known 
as the *“ Tripartite Treaty ” was entered into by the Government oi 
India, Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja to carry this into effect. This 1 ir.st, Afghan 
began the First Afghan War which is fully described in Frontier and^ a “- 
'Overseas Expeditions, Volume IIT. Ranjit Singh died before the ex¬ 
pedition started out from India and the Sikhs were then more of a 
hindrance than n help. Shah Shuja was installed, but proved to be 
a .weak and inefficient ruler and in 1842 Dost Mohammed was per- 
'fitted to occupy the throne again. Practically nothing had been 
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r-ained by three and a half years of warfare, nor had' our political 
influence over Afghanistan been materially increased. 

In 1849 the Second Sikh War was fought. An Afghan contingent, 
was sent to join the Sikhs against us, but it arrived too late and was- 
swept away in the flight of the Sikh Army after the decisive battle 
of Gujrat, The kingdom created by Banjit Singh passed into inis 
hands and our borders then marched with those of Afghanistan. T1 
led to renewed relations with Dost Mohammed, who was apprehen¬ 
sive of an attack by .the Persians. Negotiations were opened and m 
1855 he signed a treaty of friendship with us, which proved advant¬ 
ageous to both parties.' In 1856 a British expedition to 1 ersia frust¬ 
rated an attack on Afghanistan and led to fresh conversations. These 
resulted in a further agreement by which m 1857 the British made 
the Amir a grant of 12 lakhs of rupees and certain arms. Dunn the 
Indian Mutiny, which broke out soon after this latter arrangenient had 
been come to", persistent efforts were made by the Afghan priesthood 
to induce Dost Mohammed to declare war on Great Britain. This lie 
steadily refused to do, and this adherence to his treaty engagemeii - 
enabled troops from the frontier to be moved to Delhi to deal nth 

the centre of revolt there. . . 

Our policy, which was formulated in 1855 and which continues to 
the present day, is to secure a united Afghanistan under a ruler 
strong enough to quell internal dissensions and to repel foreign aggres¬ 
sion ;°to attain this object we have in the past supplied successive 
Amirs with money and arms. Thfs receiving of a subsidy wou d. 
represent levying blackmail in Europe, but in .the East it is regaide 
as accepting a salary from a superior. 

Dost Mohammed was now able to extend his dominions. In 18u7 
he drove his half brothers out of Kandahar where they had enjoyed, 
independent status. Two years later he extended his borders uoito¬ 
wards from .the Hindu Kush to the Oxus (1859). In 1863 he reduced 
Herat. On his death in 1867, he left to his son, bber Ah, a kingdom, 
roughly corresponding to modem Afghanistan. 

At this time the Russians were making steady progress m Centra . 
Asia and the conquest of Bokhara in 1868 and of Ivhiva m 1873 brought 
their frontiers to the Oxus. Thinking that he had more to gain from 
Russia than from England, Sher Ali received a Russian Mission m, 
Kabul and refused to admit one from India Thisact led up to the 
Second Afghan War which can bo followed in detail in the official 
account of the campaign, in Colonel Hanna’s work, and m the lives 
of Lord Roberts and Sir Donald Stewart. 

During the opening stages of the war, Sher All died. • ■.-> <• 

successor! Yakub, feeling his hold on the throne precanous came to 
terms with the British. This agreement is known as -toe Treaty 
of Gandamak. One of its clauses stipulated that a British Read nt 
should he established permanently at Kabul. Sir Louis Cavsgnarr 
was chosen as our representative. Six weeks after his arrival in 
Kabul, Jin and his escort were massacred. This ,od to a r 
of hostilities (1879.) Yakub • surrendered and was sent to India • 
end bis days as a pensioner of the British. Tn 1880 the 
Afghanistan was offered to, and accepted by, Abdur Rahman, whose 
father. Mohammed Afzal, was the eldest son of Boet Mohammed. 
He had been an exile in Russian territory since the accession: of. . her 
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Ali to the throne. He agreed to surrender all claims on the Khyber, 
iihe Kurram, Sibi and Pesliin. 

Three years later (1883)., an annual subsidy of .twelve lakhs of Durand 
rupees was granted to Abdur Eahman by the Government of India. rea 
In 1893 under the Durand Convention (see page 1) Chagai m 
Baluchistan, New Chaman and Waziristan (except Birmal) were 
definitely ceded to Britain, whilst the yearly subsidy was increased to 
eighteen lakhs. The 21 years of Abdur Eahman’s reign were marked 
by friendliness on his part towards this country. A man of forceful 
character, he reduced Afghanistan to order, put down rebellions and 
was generally successful in opposing Eussian aggression. In one case 
he was unsuccessful. In 1885 the Eussians seized the Panjdeh, a 
-small tract on the north-west frontier of Afghanistan, where Kushk 
is now situated. He realized the ideal of British policy, and made 
his kingdom a strong “ Buffer State ” between Eussia and India. 

On his death in 1901, Abdur Eahman was succeeded by his son Amir 
Habib ulla. The new ruler, though an able man, lacked the forceful Habibulla. 
nature and decision of character of his father. At first he refused to 
-renew the agreements entered into by the former Amir and com¬ 
menced intriguing with the Afridis. it was not until 1905 that he 
fell in with Abdur Eahman’s policy. Ho then received the Dane 
Mission in Kabul and signed an agreement re-affirming the Durand 
‘Convention. He received in turn an annual subsidy of eighteen lakhs 
•of rupees. 

From 1905 to 1914 Habibulla maintained, on the whole, a friendly 
attitude towards the Indian Government. When the Great European 
War broke out, India’s share in the world-wide conflagration was 
largely dependent on the attitude adopted by Afghanistan. Had the 
Amir proved hostile, it would not have been possible to denude India 
of troops for service on other fronts. Habibulla’s position was made 
very difficult when Turkey entered the war. The Sultan of Turkey 
was the successor of the Prophet (Khalifa) and .the head of the Islamic 
world in the eyes of orthodox or Sunni Mohammadans. The cause 
of the Khalifa was taken up w T ith enthusiasm by the ignorant and 
fanatical priesthood, who wield great influence throughout Afghanistan 
and our North-West Frontier. The British had ample proof of the 
strength of this movement, as the Afridis in such Indian units as were 
•stationed within easy reach of the Tirali deserted in large numbers 
during the closing months of 1914. Desertions of trans-frontier 
Pathans also occurred in theatres of war overseas. Notwithstanding 
this popular excitement, Habibulla continued to abide by his treaty 
engagements and Afghanistan remained neutral. 

At the same time, he gradually freed Afghan foreign policy from 
British domination, and the Government of India, preoccupied in 
more vital matters, tacitly accepted the new situation. 

In October 1915. a Turco-German Mission arrived in Kabul under Tmco*Germaa 
Captain von Hen tig, who had formerly been a member of the German 'Mission to 
Embassy in Pekin. O'ther members of the party were Captain 1%a ' bul » 1&1 °* 
Niodermeyer, Kasim Beg, Barkatufla of Bhopal (a well known Indian 
revolutionary) and Mohendra Partap, a talukflor of Oudh and brother- 
in-law of the Maharaja of Jind. Von Hen-tig carried with him a draft 
treaty between Afghanistan an^t Germany. Whether this treaty was 
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ever signed by the Amir is open to doubt. There, was, at any rate, 
little intention of ever putting it into effect, and this was so apparent 
to von Hentig that he left Afghanistan in disgust accompanied by the 
other Germans. The Indians remained in Kabul, and, under the 
high-sounding title of “The Provisional Government of India , opened 
a correspondence with .the disaffected elements in India. 

• Unsuccessful though von Hentig had been in obtaining materia! 
assistance for Germany, his intrigues with the Afghan party who 
were in favour of a war with India had a lasting effect. This faction 
was influential, and included Nasrulla, the brother of the Amir, the 
•\mir’s third son, Amanulla, the Ulya Hazrat, (mother of Amanulla), 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Nadir Khan. The visit of the German 
deputation united this party and made them more clamorous for 
war than ever. The Amir was finally di-iven to the grave step of 
callin'* together the representatives of the people, and explaining his 
policv° to them. This assembly passed a resolution expressing con¬ 
fidence in their ruler and approving of his actions. This checkmated 
the War Party and drove their activities underground. 

Hough Gideologic a Tabuf. of vs* Amies - of Afghanistan 
Names of actual rulers with dates in capitals. 


Paimlfl Khan. 


Fateh Khan. 


POST MOHAMMED 182MS3P 
1842-1867, 


Mohammed Afzal. 


ABDUR R aIIM 18SO-10OI- 


SUER 4I.11837-1879, 

Y.VKl’B 1870- 


HATHBI’I,!, A 1001-19'!l 


N .SOUI/LA 1910. 


l, la yaUi!!a. Hidfuntulltt. 


Others. 


Knbir* Jan. 





















Although public excitement died down, plots against the Amir Murder of 
continued to be hatched, and on the night of the 19th and 20th Habibnllah, 
of February 1919, Habibulla was murdered whilst on a shooting trip 
in Laghman. 


At this time the Court was in Jalalabad. Nasrulla immediately Succession 
proclaimed himself Amir, and Inayatulla, the heir-apparent, who was of Nasrulla. 
a supporter of his father’s policy, was compelled to acknowledge his His 
accession. Nasrulla soon found that he had underrated his nephew, ( l e P°$ition 
Amanulla, who was in Kabul, officiating as Governor during the by AlnaDulla 
absence of his father. As soon as Amanulla heard of the murder, 
he assembled the notables and principal military officers and w*as 
proclaimed Amir by them on the 28th of February. Nasrulla felt 
that he could not rely on the troops in Jalalabad with whom 
Habibulla had been popular. They were greatly incensed at his s Am ^ lla 
muulei and had shown their resentment by arresting the Commander- b C t8 * 
rpi r’ ^ ac ** r Khan, who was suspected of complicity in the crime. 

I here fore, when summoned to Kabul, Nasrulla and Inayatulla felt 
compe led to obey, and both of them rendered homage to Amanulla. 


Ihe new Amir then proceeded to. placate public opinion. A per- 
funotory enquiry was held into the murder of Habibulla and one 
®. an c °i°nel was executed on rather flimsy evidence. As a con- 
t0 troo P s > their pay was increased, and their ruffled 

r u ^ s smoothed by the appointment of Saleh Muhammad as 
ommander-m-Chief, whilst Nadir Khan was removed to Khost. 

' i , l eei ^g that his hold on the throne was none too secure, Aman- Preparation® 
a ecietly made preparations for a descent on India in order to for war. 
divert popular opinion, and to pander to the War Party which had 
placed him on the throne. 


f * n enterprise there were two potential allies. The 

rirst was the group of fanatical tribesmen on the British side of the 
umna Line. The second was the vociferous section of Indian 
politicians*, who were then busily engaged in engineering an agita¬ 
tion against the Criminal Law Amendment Act .(Rowlatt Act). To 
obtain their assistance, Amanulla summoned the headmen of the 
i athan tribes to Kabul, warned them to he ready for war, and sent 
tnem back to their homes. He also sent emissaries with money and 
ammunition across the frontier to prepare the inflammable material 
IP independent territory. Through the ‘‘Provisional Government of 
lndi:) he began to intrigue with the revolutionary party in India. 
Ho assured these individuals of his sympathy with their cause 
and promised them help. 


In addition to the two potential allies referred to above, there were 
the tempting factors of the war-weariness of the forces in India and 
the gradual demobilisation of both [British and Indian troops. 


Phe Indian revolutionaries were the first to move. Along the Pun k' h 
mam railway line from Bombay to Peshawar, violent outbreaks 
occurred during the first half of April 1919. Excited mobs, utterly pr,U9 9f 
ignorant of what they were fighting for. but guided bv extremist 
leaders, destroyed railway stations, damaged the permanent wax 
and set fire to property. Between Bombav and Delhi thoiv was 
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serious rioting at Ahmadabad. There were disturbances in Delhi 
itselt. On the two main lines from Delhi to Lahore there were more 
serious outbreaks at Amritsar and Kasur respectively. At Labor 
itself the mob came into conflict with the armed police and ma <- 
appeared so grave that Martial Law was proclaimed, bin iei noi 
the railway station and mission church at Gujranwala were burned, 
and the important railway junction of Wazirabad was attacked bj 
large bands of rioters. Prompt military measures were taken at each 
place and the rioters were cowed by heavy casualties, especially at 
Amritsar. 

Meanwhile Afghan troops were moving towards the frontier. 
Towards the end of April, the new Commander-m - Chief, »alen 

Muhammad, appeared at Dakka nominally on a frontier tour with 
an escort of two guns and two companies of infantry. He made a 
personal inspection of the springs at Bagh on our side of ike front e 
where later, on the 4th of May,, the Afghan troops took up their 
position. Two thousand troops followed the Commander-in-Chiei 
from Kabul to Dakka,- fifteen hundred men were sent to Kandahar, 
two thousand to Khost. Finally the Afghan Po^master m 
Peshawar was summoned to Kabul. He received copies of a procla¬ 
mation signed by the Amir calling on all Mohammedans to aid 
. war against tl„ MM (“'>“ “*3 

to Peshawar, the Postmaster had these documents distributed far and 
I-HsTv IfgBsn agents. Or, the 3rd ol May the first *ta*«*« 
hostility were committed and India, most unwillingly and with the 
knowledge that she was ill-prepared for it, was forced into war. 

On this date (3rd May) the party of Ivhyber Kifles detailed to 
escort the caravan, were met by piquets of armed AfghaM under one 
Zar Shah a notorious raider w'ho lived among the oangu 
Shinwaris in Afghanistan, and turned back. Later in the day, Z, 
Shah who boasted that he was acting under the orders of the Afgha 
Commander-in-chief, killed five harmless labourers who were worlmg 
onX Landi Kotal water scheme. This outrage was followed by the 
”cc patioo of Kafir Kot ridge and' Hagh milage by aparty of UJ 
a fah'an regulars. These places were on our side of the bolder, ana 
the presence of Afghan troops there constituted an wa^ 

the 4th of May further reinforcements of KhassadarS ^ee pu* 

and Shinwaris'reached Bagh. and cut the water supp y of Land^ 

K 0 t ft ] 4f'flian Mohmands and Shmwnns poured into Jalalabad, 
u rifles with which to carry out a holy war (jehad). 0. 
ra], f further reinforcements of Afghan k Mil ib a t 

r — tioo of mountain artillery and one eeetion of oapp . ,n lv n Pr 

reached Laudi Kotal, the whole in motor lome*. to assist the Khjber 

Bifles. 

In the Kurram, Jajis and Afghan regulars had 

‘ an ^nl^nd of ‘ thVir injet^te enemjes, 

sj as s’.ffr^v »„«k * 


.May under Lieutenant-Colonel J. Willans# D.S.O., 57th Wildes 
Bifles and arrived at Parachinar on the 7th of May. It consisted 
<of: — 

1 squadron, 37th Lancers. 

1 section, No. 28 Indian Mountain Battery. 

57th Wilde’s Bifles F. F. 

On the 6th of May, general mobilization was ordered, and war was 
.declared on Afghanistan. 
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British and Afghan Forces in 1919. 

The dispositions of the British and Afghan forces close to the 
frontiers are shown on the map facing page 1. 

British Army in India. 

In 1919, the Military Forces in India were organized in two 
Armies, Northern and Southern. Certain Divisions were directly 
under Army Headquarters, and were not included in either Army. 
The composition of these Armies and the formations under Army 
Headquarters are given below in tabular form: — 


Northern Army. 

Southern Army. 

Under A. H. Q. 

1st Cavalry Brigade (Risal- 

5th Division (Mhow). 

12th Mounted Brigade 

pur). 

9th Division (Secunderabad). 

(Baleli near Quetta). 

4th Cavalry Brigade (Meerut). 

Independent Brigades— 

4th Division (Quetta). 

10th Cavalry Brigade (H. Q. 


8th Division (Lucknow). 

and 1 regiment Peshawar), 

Karachi. 

| Burma Division. 

1 regiment (Mardan). 

Bombay. 


1 regiment (Rawalpindi). 

1st Division (Peshawar). 

2nd Division (Rawalpindi). 

16th Division (Lahore). 

Independent Brigades— 

Divisional Area, Poona. 


ICohat. 

♦ 


Bannu. 

Derajat. 

Divisional Area, Meerut. 




Of these the Field Army for service on the North West Frontier 
India consisted of the 1st, 2nd, 16th and 4th Divisions, with 
the 1st, 4th and 10th Cavalry Brigades and the 12th Mounted 
Brigade. 

A Division of the Field Army consisted of three infantry brigades 
(each consisting of one British and three Indian infantry battalions), 
one squadron of Indian Cavalry, one field artillery brigade (two 
13 pr. batteries and one 45 ins. howitzer battery), one mountain 
(j^k) artillery brigade (two batteries of 2*75 ins." guns), two corn- 4 

panlife of machine guns (16 guns each), two companies of sappers and 
miners, one pioneer battalion, one divisional signal company, a divi- 
oiODfi] ammunition column and the usual ancillary units. 













The 1st and 4th Cavalry brigades were composed of one horse 
artillery battery, one British and two Indian cavalry regiments, one 
squadron of machine guns (12 guns), one field troop sappers and 
miners, one signal troop and an ammunition column. The 10th 
Cavalry Brigade and the 12th Mounted Brigade were similarly con¬ 
stituted except that they had no horse artillery battery and three 
Indian cavalry regiments, but no British cavalry. Hie 12th Mounted 
Brigade was composed of newly raised Indian units mounted on 
undersized country-bred horses. 

In addition to the Held Army certain units and formations were 
detailed for the defence of the North West Frontier and for the 
maintenance of order within their areas. These were the Kohat, 
Bannu and Derajat Independent Brigades; the garrisons of the 
Malakand posts and Chitral; troops for Internal Security at Peshawar 
and Quetta; and the units stationed in the Zhob valley. Owing to 
the defensive role assigned to them, they came under the designation 
of “Internal Security, North West Frontier”. The three Independent 
Brigades were composed of all arms, and had sufficient transport to 
make them mobile. Each consisted of ono regiment of Indian 
cavalry, one battery of mountain artillery, one armoured ear battery 
of three ears (two in Bannu) and four battalions of Indian infantry 
(three in the Derajat)^ 

When war broke out, all units, both of the lrield Army and 
Internal Security, were short of their authorized strength. Demobili¬ 
zation of British personnel had begun and large numbers of men bad 
left for England without being replaced. The shortage of skilled 
artizans and mechanics in the technical branches was specially marked. 
Eight regular battalions had been left in India* for the whole period 
of the war and numbered many pre-war soldiers in their ranks. J hey 
had maintained a high standard of training and efficiency. Dt these 
remnants of the “Old Contemptibles” three battalions were allotted 
to the 1st Division, three to the 2nd Division and two J:o the 4th 
Division. There was a British Territorial battalion in the 57th Brigade 
of the 4th Division and one in each of the three brigades of the 16th 
Division. The Indian units throughout were temporarily short of 
effectives. The rank and file extra to the establishments had been 
discharged as soon as possible after the Armistice (11th November, 
1918), and a full complement of Indian Officers and men had been 
permitted to proceed on furlough for the first time since August, 1914. 

Numbers of men were absent from their peace stations. Pverv 
year a proportion of British troops of the Peshawar and Bawalpindi 
Divisions proceed to the sanitaria in the Myrree llille foi\tho summer 
months. Many of them had .arrived in their hill stations, and more 
were on their way, when mobilization was ordered. Much of the 
mechanical transport required for the army in the field was engaged 
in carrying baggage between Eawalpindi and Murree in connection 
with these 'moves. There were many Indian battalions in the hills at 
the time. Of the 3rd Infantry' Brigade of the 1st Division, on whom 
the early fighting was to devolve., two battalions were at Kabul near 
Abbottabad, whilst the third should have been on its wav there, but 
w*a8 fortunately detained at Nowshera. Of the 2nd Division, three 
Indian battalions were in the Murree Hills, whilst one British and. one 
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Indian battalion were in the Southern Punjab, whither they had 
been detached to deal with the risings in the previous month. The 
16th Division was incomplete, the Pioneer battalion being at Dhond, 
one field company at Burki, one machine gun company at Dalhousie 
-and its transport in the four comers of the Peninsular. 

The remainder of the Divisions and Divisional Areas throughout 
India were able to muster two mobile brigades of all arms for service, 
•but beyond this there -were no formations ready to take the field. 

In estimating the standard of the troops at this period (and 
there can be no doubt that this was comparatively low) due weight 
should be given to the fact that India had risked much in order to 
contribute to the fullest extent towards the winning of the 
war. 182 Battalions of Indian Infantry and 181 Squadrons 
Of Indian Cavalry had been sent overseas during the War.* 
Each of these infantry battalions and cavalry regiments had left 
behind depots to train the recruits necessary to meet the wastage of 
modern warfare, and to manage the administrative affairs of the 
unit. These depots were located in stations distant from the frontier. 
In few r cases had the parent battalions returned from the expedi¬ 
tionary forces, so thus, whilst India was full of soldiers, they were 
chiefiv to be found in the depots. There were, however, a certain 
number of newly raised battalions which were ^awaiting despatch to 
the various fronts on which Indian troops were employed when the' 
Armistice was signed Some of these were in process of being dis¬ 
banded when the Afghan war broke out. The mustering out of these 
battalions was discontinued and they were brought up to strength 
as quickly as possible to meet the fresh emergency. 

In addition to these disadvantages, both British and Indian units 
were short of senior officers. Although this was not so noticeable in 
the mass warfare on the Western and Turkish fronts, where the 
Division or the Brigade was the units of manoeuvre, it became more 
pronounced in the typo of fighting in Afghanistan and the North 
West Frontier of India, which necessitates a high degree of training 
in all leaders, and particularly in the case of company and platoon 
commanders. 

In one respect India was fortunate. A large number of personnel, 
en route from Mesopotamia to England for demobilization, were de¬ 
tained in India owing to the shortage of shipping. These officers and 
men were utilized to meet the crisis. The infantry were formed 
into “Special Service Battalions”, which were given emergency 
numbers. Those numbered from 1 to 4 were made into a Brigade at 
Rawalpindi, but in June they were split up to provide reinforcements 
for existing British battalions. Nos. 6, 12, 15, 16 and 18 were 
employed as Iutemal Security troops in India, whilst No. 17 w'as used 
in the Baluchistan area. Artizan and mechanics were drafted to 
technical corps and rendered invaluable services during the operations. 

In accordance with tire principles laid down by Lord. Curzon in 
1899, regular troops constituting the Field Army and Internal Security 
troops North West Frontier were mainly concentrated in cantonments 

*At the outbreak of the Afghan War no less than 124 battalions and 89 fc'qnadrom 
were serving overseas. 
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on the Eastern, or Indian, side of the Administrative Border, whilst 
the trans-border tracts were held by irregulars. The exceptions to 
this rule were the garrisons* of Chitral, the Malakand garrisons 
(Dargai, Malakand and Chakdara) and two Indian battalions at 
Dardoni, one mile north of Miran Shah in the Tochi. This latter 
detachment dated from November, 1914, when the Bannu Independ¬ 
ent Brigade had been called upon to meet - an invasion of Afghan 
tribesmen from Khost, whom they had defeated with heavy loss on 
the 25th of March 1915. Subsequently a garrison of two battalions 
had remained, at first in an entrenched camp at Miran Shah, but 
later, in 1917, in the more healthy walled cantonment (J>ardoni) 
which they occupied at the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan. 

With these exceptions, the duty of policing independent tribal 
territory fell on Militia and Levies. Lord Curzon’s idea was to give 
employment to the turbulent trans-frontier man by raising unit# 
which would provide a scope for their martial qualities, be a check on 
raiding and a protection to the main routes leading to Afghanistan. 

. n case of actual hostilities they would act as an outpost zone behind 
w nc i the lield Army could concentrate ready to strike a decisive 
b T ie y . were to be raised from the district they were formed to 
was * oun d to be impossible to carry out this idea in 
■'aznistan, where the treachery and truculence of the inhabitants 
mat <• it necessary to introduce mercenaries from other portions of 
ie border The then Commander-in-Chief, Sir William Lockhart, 
-avrf 1 a f ro 1 n ^ ler veteran, sounded a note of warning as to the pos- 

1,1 ;V f n these . militias,' swelling the number of our enemies if 
' eir eilow tribesmen were in arms against us, but the system 
woiked well from its- inception till T919. 

The Militia were organized into battalions like the regular army, 
and w ere commanded and officered by selected officers of the Indian 
rhe Y were divided into companies with a strength of 100 
ritles^ the number of such companies to a battalion varying with local 
requirements. In addition every battalion had one company of 
mounted (infantry whilst the Kurram Militia maintained two 10 
pounder mountain guns. Their uniform was the same as that of the 
Indian Army, with white metal buttons and shoulder numerals, and 
hey were armed with a low velocity *303 ride with the short bayonet, 
rho Militia units under the Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier 
.Province, were: — 
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Chitral Scouts. 

Mohmand Militia. 

Khyber Bides (2 battalions). 

Kurram Militia. 

North Waziristan Militia. 

South Waziristan Militia. 

T he Chitral Scouts were a body of 2,000 Chitralis who differed from 
the other corps in that they wore called up for training in batches for 
two months at a time and followed their normal vocations for the 
remainder of the year. 

*$t'c pi ge 80 . 
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The Mohmand Militia were a product of the War and were raised 
in 1917 to take over the line of posts along the Mohmand border from 
the regular units which had been blockading that tribe. Their func¬ 
tions more nearly approximated to those of the Frontier Constabulary 
(see below) by whom they were relieved on their disbandment in 1921. 


The Khyber Bifles were an older corps and were formed in 1887 
from the Khyber Jezailchees. They practically disappeared in 1897 
for no fault of their own, but took over the Khyber from a regular 
brigade in 1899 contrary to the advice of the military authorities. 
They were raised locally from the tribes bordering on the Khyber, 
viz., the Afridis, Shinwaris and Mullagoris. 

The Kurram Militia were another local corps, recruited from the 
Turis and Bangash of the Kurram valley. The bulk of this unit 
were Shiah Mohammedans, and therefore, bitterly opposed to the 
orthodox Sunni tribes which surrounded them, viz., the Orakazais, 
Wazirs and Chamkannis on the British side of the Durand Line, 
and the Jajis and Mangals of Afghanistan. 

The North and South Waziristan Militia had few Wazirs and no 
Mahsuds in their ranks. The Mahsud companies in the 'South 
Waziristan Militia were disbanded k in 1905 when they murdered their 
Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Hannan. As already explained, 
the majority of the companies in both units came from other parts 
of the frontier. 

Along the line of the Administrative Border for the prevention 
and interception of raids on the settled districts by the trans-frontier 
Pathans were a series of small posts. These were manned by the 
Frontier Constabulary, a force of armed civil police, who had been 
raised in 1913 to Eucceed the moribund and inefficient Border Mili¬ 
tary Police. The Constabulary had a quasi-military organization, 
being formed into battalions under selected civil police officers and 
they were aimed with low velocity *303 rifles. 

In addition to the Militia and the Constabulary, there were certain 
local levies beyond our border armed with Martini-Henry rifles, who 
w r ere employed byjocal political officers to garrison mud towers and to 
provide escorts. They had little value as fighting troops and may 
be left out of account. 

In Baluchistan there were two corps of irregulars, the Zhob 
Militia and the Mekran Levy, the latter of w r horn do not come 
within the scope of this work. The Zhob Militia originally, consisted 
of local Kakars and Sherannis, and was known as the Zhob Levy. 
In 1912 a proportion of Pathans from the North West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince was introduced into this corps and its name was changed to 
Zhob Militia. 


Whilst the organization of the fighting forces had Been arranged 
on a carefully thought out plan, the means of maintaining an army in 
the field were not adequate to meet the situation. As a result of 
the teady drain on the resources of India since 1914, stocks of 
electric and railway plant, and other stores, only procurable from the 
Lnited Kingdom, had been reduced to the lowest ebb, and, owing to 
shortage of shipping, could not be replaced. Animal transport had 
been exploited to the uttermost and the reserve of animals left in 
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tht, country had sunk very low. The supply of mules had been 
completely exhausted, and ponies, which are greatly inferior to mules 
m general utility and endurance, had to be employed as draught 
animals even m the Field Army. There was iaiso a shortage of 

camels, due to heavy shipments overseas and to .the ravages of 
surra. ® 


Of supplies there was a reserve of 60 days for the Field Array: 
a oi which was kept in stations west of the Indus, and half "in 
campaign 0rn ^ a ^ an< ^ Karachi. This proved ample during the 

tx general mobilization was ordered. Army 

became General Headquarters, and the forces for the 
6 of the North West Frontier were organized as follows: — 


North-West Frontier Force. 

Commander —General Sir A. A. Barratt, G.Q.B., K.C.S.I., 
A.C.V.O., A.-D.-C. 

Troops — 

1st Cavalry Brigade. 
f 10th Cavalry Brigade. 

1st Division. 

^nd Division. 

Peshawar Area Troops. 

Malakand Garrisons. 

Chitral Gamson. 

K. of C. Troops Northern. 

Kohat Force (Kohat Independent Brigade). 

Waziristan Force (Bannu and Derajat 
Brigades). 

Baluchistan Force. 

Commander. —Lieutenant-General R. Wapshare, C.B., O.S.I. 
Troops — 

l£fh Mounted Brigade. 

4th Division. 

Zhob and Quetta Area Troops. 

Meshed Force 

-^ast Persian L. of C. Troops. 


' \ ’ 

Independent 







Central Be serve. 

(To remain in peace stations till required.) 

Commander. _ 

MU. Under G. H. Q. 
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Troops — 

4th Cavalry Brigade. 

16th Division. 

46th Mobile Brigade. 

47th Mobile Brigade. 

1st “Special Brigade” (in process of formation). 

It will be seen that General Barratt's command was extensive,, 
and its problems complex. Later, in June, Waziristan, with its/ 
own local issues to consider, was made into a separate command under 
General Headquarters. 

To summarize the position, therefore, independent tribal territory, 
was cither not held at all or lightly held by Pathan Militia. r lhe 
line of the Administrative Border was garrisoned by armed police. 
A striking force of two divisions and two cavalry brigades was avail¬ 
able for offensive action on the Khyber front, and one division and 
one mounted brigade for operations on the Southern front. A 
defensive role was assigned to the troops in the Central area, and 
to the garrisons of Malakand and Chitral. A General Deserve of one 
division, two mobile brigades and one brigade of cavalry were ready 
for service wherever required. The units, however, were short of 
effectives and senior officers. Supplies were sufficient, but there was- 
a shortage of transport. 

Afghan Army and Fighting Force . 

It should be borne in mind that the real military strength of 
Afghanistan depends on the armed population rather than on the 
regular forces. The army was, and is, regarded as a stiffening 
to the hordes of armed ‘ tribesmen whom fanaticism and love off 
plunder rally to the Afghan standard. The greatest number of these 
which have ever come together was in December 1879, when as many 
-as 60,000 men assembled for the siege of Sherpur. The force which 
Amir Habibulla collected to suppress a rising in Khost in 1912 was 
composed of about 4,000 regulars and 18,000 tribesmen. These tribes¬ 
men, however, will rarely fight at any great distance from their 
homes. The difficulties of supply restrict the numbers which can be 
assembled and kept in the field. They come together, each man 
carrying his rifle, ammunition, knife and a supply of floor, the latter 
in a bag of undressed sheep skin. The flour is frequently spoiled by 
the action of rain or perspiration and is apt to become full of 
maggots. As it is used up or goes bad, the man goes off to his own 
homo for more. It was generally considered that the largest body of 
tribesmen we should bo likely to meet in the field at one place would 
be 20,000 and that usually the numbers would be very much 
smaller. 

As an additional armament for them the Amir maintained in the 
Arsenal at Kabul 15,000 small bore rifles and over 400,000 Mari mis. 

The Afghan army comprised 78 battalions of infantry, 21 regiments 
Ct cavalry, 280 breech-loading guns and an equal number of muzzle- 
loaders, the latter chiefly on the Bussian and Persian frontiers. The 


effectives totalled about 38,000 rifles, 8,000 sabres and 4,000 artil¬ 
lerymen. The country was divided into ten military districts, all of 
which, except Kabul, were in contact with one portion or another of 
the Afghan frontier. In Eastern Afghanistan, the districts which 
bordered on India were Jalalabad, Khost, Ghazni, Mukur and 
Kandahar. In these were stationed in normal times 35 battalions of 
infantry, 4f regiments of cavalry and 107.guns. In the Kabul district 
the garrison consisted of 17 battalions of infantry, 3 pioneer batta¬ 
lions, 7J regiments of cavalry and 108 guns. In the remaining 
districts on the lxussian and Persian borders were 23 battalions of 
infantry, 8f regiments of cavalry and 65 guns. Only breech-loading 
guns have been taken into account in this enumeration. 

There was no staff and, except in Kabul, there was no attempt at 
oven a brigade organization. In Kabul, four mixed brigades had 
been formed each consisting of one regiment of cavalry, one battery 
of field and one of pack artillery, three battalions of infantry and 
three machine guns. 

The Afghan regulars lacked training, and could not be considered 
as first class troops, although their courage and endurance were un¬ 
doubted. Weapon training was seldom carried out and tactical 
exercises were unknown. Their low power of manoeuvre made them 
more liable to await than to initiate attack. 

1 he infantry varied considerably in armament and equipment. 
Less than half the battalions were armed with small bore rifles, whilst 
the remaining units had Martinis and even Sniders. The battalions 
iu Eastern Afghanistan had a higher proportion of *303 rifles than 
those in the north and west. A bayonet was worn (and, in some 
cases, a sword as well) but no instruction in its use was given, and it 
was seldom used except to execute criminals and political prisoners. 
The officers and N. C. Os. were ignorant and deficient in the spirit 
of leading. All units had a ,ceremonial dress and in the case of the 
Kabul garrison, a service dress was issued. This consisted of a suit 
of khaki, puttees and ankle boots. The equipment was a leather 
belWwith leather braces and three large leather pouches for ammuni¬ 
tion. The head-dress was a round, black, lambskin cap with a metal 
badge representing a mosque on a crescent, the Afghan crest. In 
other districts the men frequently wore their national costume ; a 
sheepskin coat ( poshtin ), wide trousers and native shoes. The 
strength of the battalions varied with the locality. In the Kabul and 
Jalalabad districts the authorised strength of some battalions rose 
to 1,000, but in other parts of the country it dropped as low as 500 
rifles. When war broke out no battalion had more than 75 per cent, 
of effectives, although some of them made up their numbers by 
drafting in armed tribesmen to make tip their establishment. 

The cavalry were mounted on sturdy ponies, 14*2 and under, 
capable of great exertions, but unsuited "to shock tactics. They were 
armed with a rifle and a sword, but they were little better than 
mounted infantry. Lances had been issued" In tin cavalry ivgimcnts 
in Kabul, but they were seldom carried. The number of sabres in a 
regiment varied from 600 in Kabul to 300 elsewhere. 

The field artillery was under horsed and badly trained. The guns 
of the pack artillery were carried on ponies, which were badly looked 
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after. Drills were infrequent, the guns being usually stored in sheds, 
range practices were seldom carried out and field practices and cali¬ 
bration unknown. The field guns had a maximum range of 4,500 
yards and the pack guns of 3,500 yards. The/guns actually employed 
against us in 1919 were a field howitzer 10 cm. Krupp, pack guns of 
Krupp manufacture with a calibre of 75 mm., and 7-pdr. pack 
guns. 

Their machine guns were ancient, four barrelled Gardiners, 
operated by turning a handle. 

The mechanical resources of Afghanistan were few. The only 
arsenal in the country was at Kabul, where guns, rifles, ammunition, 
shell (but not fuzes), equipment, boots, clothing, etc., were turned 
out. Smokeless powder was manufactured in small quantities, but 
cordite cartridges were usually imported from Europe through India. 
A smokeless powder plant had been imported in 1912, but owing to 
the ignorance of the agent employed, the machinery delivered was 
for nifcro-cellulose for which the rifles were not sighted, so it was never 
used. A factory for black powder was situated at Bawali near 
Jalalabad which turned out sufficient for normal consumption. 

Organized transport was practically non-existent, but an ample 
supply, of camels was to be found in the country. A system of 
registration was in force, and machinery existed for the impressment 
of such privately owned animals as might be necessary. In 1912, 
8,600 camels were collected in 14 days for operations against the 
Khost rebels. 

To facilitate the movement of troops, state granaries existed in 
the fortified posts which marked the stages every 12 miles or so 
along the main roads. The supplies in these posts varied considerably. 
On the main Kabul-Dakka road, where supplies were plentiful, rations 
for 12.000 men for two days were placed at nearly every stage. On 
other routes, where supplies were less easy to obtain, the stocks were 
greater. 

In addition to the regular army, there w'ere about 10,000 militia 
or ‘Khassadars” These men had no uniform, w r ero armed with 
Snider rifles, and had no higher organization than a company of 100 
rifles. They were usually scattered in parties of 10 to 100 men in 
small posts, or were employed in police, revenue, or other civil 
duties. 

The position of the Afghan regular forces as shown on the map 
facing page 1 on the 6th of May, 1919, were: — 

Kunar Valley —for operations against Chitral or Mohmand 
country— 

6 battalions infantry. 

8 pack guns. 

Ninyrahar and Khybcr — 

14 battalions infantry. 

1 battalion pioneers. 

1J regiments cavalry. 

44 guns. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Khyber Front to the 13th of May inclusive. 


By the evening of the 6th May, the Afghan Forces near Bagb 
had increased to three battalions of infantry and two guns_ A body 
of about 350 infantry and two guns had also moved from Dakka and 
occupied two prominent features, known as Tor Tsappar and 
Spinatsuka, about 5 miles north of Landi Kotal. &hmwans and 
Mohmands from Afghan territory were gradually assembhng and 
joining our enemies. At Dakka, 13 miles from Landi Ko al there 
were Another 5 battalions of infantry, 200 cavalry and 6 guns lhe 
British garrison at Landi Kotal still consisted of 2 Companies Indian 
Infantrv 500 Khyber Rifles, one section sappers and mineis and 
Action of mountain artillery, and an attack on this post was moment¬ 
arily expected. Had the Afghans taken the initiative at this junc¬ 
ture such action would have caused us serious embarrassment. Iho 
IriSsm® ® the British side ol the Border would probably hove 
risen and the relief of the garrison through mountainous country,, 
and harassed by an active and enterprising enemy would Lave been 
a difficult operation. The Afghan commander Mohammcd Anwar 

Khan by name, was not equal to the occasion and let the opportunity 

8liP On the following day (7th May) the 2nd Battalion^Somerset-Light 
Tnfantrv and the remaining two sect ions of Ino. 8 Mount a y* 

II G A arrived in lorries from Peshawar and s the crisis was over. 
On tietrno d”, Bri 6 adio,6on f OR 

the following force which reached Landi Kotal on the 8th of ll y - 


Headquarters 1st Infantry Brigade. 

1 /15th Sikhs less 1 Co. 

l/35th Sikhs. 

l/9th Gurkha Rifles less 1 Co. 

2 troops, 30th Lancers. 

No. 77 Battery R. F. A. (4’5" howitzers). 

No. 263 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

Meanwhile the Afghans on Tor Tsappar and Spinatsuka, rein¬ 
forced by bodies of tribesmen, had advanced and seized the Ash Khcl 
ridge, 1 mile north of Landi Kotal. The enemy were now m a posi¬ 
tion from which they could either attack the fort or raid the Peshawar 
plain through Mullaj ntry. To meet any move in the '^® r 

direction, the 1st Lancers were ordered to move to Shahgai ihana, 
12 miles north west of Peshawar. 

On arrival at Landi Kotal, the 1st Infantry Brigade brushed off 
the enemy detachments on the Ash Khel ridge, and establish^ a 
strong piquet line from Spin Jamat, 2,500 yards north east of Land). 
Kotal, to Point 4,597 (now known as “ Top Point ) and thence sou - 
west for 1,400 yards through “ Pisgah ” to a knoll overlooking the 
road. It was garrisoned by the 1 /35th Sikhs, 1 /9th Gurkha Ln os 
less 1 Company, and 100 men of the Khyber Rifles, lo assist no 
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further operations, Suffolk Hill (Point 4,147) and the feature 3,200 
yards south east of it were seized and garrisoned, the former by 150 
rifles of the l/9th Gurkha Rifles, and the latter by 100 rifles of the 
2nd Battalion Somerset Light Infantry, The 1 /11th Gurkha Rifles 
arrived in lorries during the afternoon of the 8th, to be followed next 
morning by the 2/123rd Outranks rifles, who were making a forced 
march from Jamrud. These battalions belonged to the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade. 

General Crocker now decided to attack the Afghan regulars in their 
position at Bagh. They were holding a well defined ridge about 2,000 
yards long, roughly shaped like a crescent, and facing north east. 

Their left was covered by the precipitous Khargali Nala, and their Description 
right rested on the equally difficult Tangi Khwar (stream). The ^ g ^ f ! ^ a J n car 
approach from the north was abrupt but not too steep for laden mules. b a gh. 

To the east and west were bold salients running down to Landi 
Khana, between which flowed the stream from Bagh springs. This 
ridgo was hold as an outpost line, tho bulk of the Afghan troops being 
on the Khargali ridge, which was south west of, and roughly parallel 
to, the Bagh position. Here they could obtain water from 
the Khargali Nala, whilst the troops in the outpost position were 
obliged to obtain theirs from the Bagh springs in front of their line. 

Another curious feature was that the line of retirement ran parallel 
to their front. 


General Crocker w r as still apprehensive of an attack from the north, Disposition of 
whilst the operation was in progress. He, therefore, detached the Genond 
two troops 30th Lancers, the machine gun company and the special 
3'7 /r howitzer section of No. 6 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. to support 
the already large force on the Ash Khel ridge. The troops at his 
disposal for operations on the 9th were: — 


In protective positions covering 

Lan<li Kotal. 

Striking force for attaik on 

Bagh. 

l-35th Sikhs. 

2nd Bn., Somerset L. 1. 

l-9th Gtirklia Rifles. 

I l-15lh Sikhs. 

100 Khyber pjfleg. 

1-llth Gurkha Rifles. 

263 Co. M. G. C. 

77th Battery, R. P. A. 

" * roo p8, 3’Jth Lancers. 

/a 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 

1 scct * 10 r No. 6 M. B. lb G. A. 



In Reserve at General's Camp. 

. No - 7 Field Co. 1st S. and M. 

2 /123rd Outram’s Rifles (to arrive during morning). 


^ The Afghan regular forces had increased and on Tor lsapper, sm'v'’ * 
Spinatsuka and Bash they totalled five battalions of infantry and six Afgimu 
guns. regular** 
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Objectives in 
the attack. 


Covering 

fire. 


Attacking 

column. 


First Battle 
of Bagb. 
9th May 
1919. 


Tie advajr-e 

ch«cked, 

attacking 

trot p* dig in 
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On the east side of the Tangi Khwar, and thus cut off from the 
main Afghan position, was a prominent feature known as Bright s 
Hill. It was decided to seize this hill and then to proceed west, to 
retake the water supply, then in the hantis of the enemy, and to 
attack the main Afghan position (see map facing page 27). 

Of the forces available, (the 2nd Battalion Somerset Light Infantry 
and one section No. 8 Mountain Battery It. G. A. were detailed to 
occupy Suffolk Hill to cover the advance. The range from Suffolk 
Hill to Blight’s Hill was 800 yards, and from Suffolk Hill to the 
extreme right of the enemy main position 1,500 yards. No. 7 7 BaUery 
R F. A. were to come into action near Landi Kotal fort and No 8 
Mountain Battery R. G. A. less 1 section on the knoll held by the 
Ivhvber Rifles which marked the southwesterly extremity of the 
piquet line. The attacking force under Colonel C. N. MaeMullen, 
C M G., D.S.O., 1/loth Sikhs, consisted of the l/15th Sikhs and the 
1 /11th Gurkha Rifles. 

At 0445 hours on the morning of the 9th of May, the troops 
detailed to cover the advance moved out and occupied tne positions 
assigned to them. The attacking column advanced down the mam 
Landi Khan a road. On reaching Digai Fort, Colonel MaeMullen 
detached one companv of the l/15th Sikhs to attack the Brights 
Hill This was taken without opposition as the Afghans only occupied 
it by day and their piquet had not yet arrived in position lhe re¬ 
mainder of the column passed round the north of Bright s Hill, lcav ng 
a Lewis gun in the Khyber Rifle post at Michni Kandao, and deployed 
in dead ground at the base of the western spur up which the aUac 
was to develop. From here they pushed on up hdlfer 500 yankrup 
to a point where the spur narrowed down to a neck 200 yards lo: g 
leading to the crags in which the Afghan breastworks were erected. 

Meanwhile enemy reinforcements were being pushed forward from 
Khamali ridge to oppose the attack. The Afghans developed a heavy 

BrightTm had been taken, the water supply had been recovered and 

3 OTLiJj. 

In this forward position these two battaRons remained for t d 
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probably have been successful. During daylight, one battalion of 
infantry and the Khyber Bides would have been ample to meet any 
demonstration from the direction of Spinatsuka. It would have been 
preferable for the machine guns to have been withdrawn from the 
covering force to provide overhead fire and the 2nd Battalion Somerset 
• • i ^ fantr y and one battalion from Ash Khel ridge might have 
jome the assaulting column. With four battalions making the actual 
attack, covered by properly organised gun and machine gun fire, it 
is possible that the operations might have resulted in the capture 
of the enemy position that day. 

Meanwhile the reinforcements which should have been Attempted 

an i ivotal had been detained by events elsewhere. On (lie 7thp iai ?^ ,n 
^ onna tion was received by the Criminal Investigation Depart-city 1 *™* 1 * 
ment that the Afghan Postmaster, who had been left at large although 
war was declared on the 6th May, and the Indian Revolutionary 
committee in Peshaw T ar city had arranged to collect a mob of 7,000 
men m order to bum the Cantonments and Civil lines, damage the 
iai way and destroy the mobilization stores. This rabble consists 
o ^ ghan subjects, trans-border bad characters and bazar loafers. 
lwo ^paths’ license in forming “ yolunteers,” shutting down bus!- 
nes ^ ( Hartals ”) and holding seditious meetings lfad produced a 
contempt for authority among the disloyal elements, and thev were 
ready for any mischiei » 

f foIlowin S letter, writ ten by the Afghan Postmaster on the 7th 
o. May to the Amir, though somewhat vague and obscure in plac 
ffHes an idea of the state of affairs in Peshawar at the time. The 
i ea of armed resistance being necessary to guard papers W’hich might 
easily have been burnt is, of course, absurd. 

Translation. 

Hearing that the Post Offico ( i.e ., Afghan) w r as to bo searched, 

I ordered armed resistance, as the whole of my correspond¬ 
ence went against the British Government. If necessary I 
w r ould begin a Holy War in Peshawar City. Hearing of this, 
about 8,000 Peshawaris, both Hindus aud Moslems, came 
to help me. That night 2,000 villagers from outside offered 
their assistance. I said that I would invite them when the 
time came. Sikh regiments have assured Hindus that they 
rp 0 ^ on Moslems as bi'ethren and will not fire on them. 

(Indian) Government has not sufficient troops in India 
sad often moves about one regiment consisting of 2 or 3 
companies (sic) to make a display. In spite of many tele¬ 
grams sent by the Chief Commissioner no regiments have 
arrived by train. British Subjects will not supply recruits 
J'kere are disturbances throughout India, and troops, if 
sent from England, will not arrive in time. It has been 
given out at a public meeting that the Amir and Gbazis are 
ready to help Indians, and if war is delayed the public 
(Indian public) will be displeased with the Amir. The 
assembly cried with one voice that they could not forgot the 
oppressions and tyrannies of the British Government. If 
after selected leaflets have been circulated and three Sipab 


Force for 
dealing with 
Peshawar 
City, 


Description 
of Peshawar 
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Salars (i.e., Corps Commanders) have been appointed the 
Amir refrains from invading India, Hindus and Moslems 
will be much displeased. It is not expedient to delay and 
to give the English time to collect troops. ” 

Of the five battalions of infantry which were allotted to the 
Peshawar Area for Internal Security, only two were actually m 
Peshawar. These were employed on guards and other duties. It was, 
therefore, decided to employ troops of the Field Army to deal with the 
fresh situation. The 2nd Infantry Brigade which was moving by rail 
from Nowshera to Jamrud during the night of the 7/8th of May was 
ordered to detrain two battalions at Peshawar, and ope cavalry regi¬ 
ment was directed to march to Peshawar from Risalpur. Major- 
General S. H. Climo, C.B., D.S.O., was placed in command of the 
force which consisted of: — 

No. 1 Armoured Car Brigade. 


1st King's Dragoon Guards. 

2nd Battalion, North Staffordshire Begiment. 

2/llth Gurkha Rifles. 

They were ordered to surround Peshawar City, to block all exits and’ 
to demand ttie surrender of the Afghan Postmaster and 38 other 
malcontents and Afghans who had been the instigators of the plot. 

Peshawar City (see map facing this page) is shaped like a flat¬ 
tened “ V Its length is about two miles, but its breadth is ^no¬ 
where greater than 1,200 yards. The outer side of the J * 
encircled by the main line of the North Western. Railway The mnei 
portion is filled with orchards and gardens. I he city itself is su 
rounded by a high wall, in more or less good repair, which is pierced 
at intervals by 16 gates, most of which can be closed by a heavy door 

It was decided to form four columns, each composed of cavalry 
and infantry Each column was given a separate starting point along 
the railway^ which was the starting line. Each column had certam 
“tes for the closing of which they were responsible. The parties 
detailed for each gate were told off before leaving bivouacs, and one 
civil policeman with the name of the gate written on a slip of paper 
■ . ;',L|j s h Urdu and Nagri accompanied each party as a guide to 
avoid tpossrbilitv of troops losing their way Mounted pohee 
accompanied the cavalry and foot constables^■Wfaigg. 

-intorced 

”l‘. he „rr n zs l *$rjsts« b. - 

14 W hours which gave ample time for all arrangements to be made 
ami ibis was also the portion of the day when the mhabitante indulge 
n a “ siesta ” One armoured car battery preceded each o te, 1 
outside columns with orders to patrol the southeasterly wall of the 
,,itv No first line transport was available, so hackney carnage. | 
municipal dust carts were requisitioned to carry ammunition and tools. 

Precisely to the minute the columns with cavalry in front Pjjed 
the taS line. The cavalry trotted out, and, without halting, 
dropped a detachment from the tail of the column at each successive 


.gate. This detachment herded the few men then loitering about inside 
the city and prevented anyone from leaving it. The infantry follow¬ 
ing behind similarly, without halting, dropped a detachment from 
their own tail which shut or barricaded the gate. The Cavalry thus 
relieved trotted to join their column again. The operation was com¬ 
pletely successful. The cavalry closed all the gates in eleven minutes, 
and in forty-four minutes they were shut or barricaded by the infantry, 
local reserves were in position, and the investment was complete. It 
was then announced that until certain specified men were handed 
up, no one would be allowed to enter or leave the city. The mob 
were thoroughly cowed by the completeness of these military measures, 
and the Afghan Postmaster and 22 of the revolutionary leaders were 
brought in by sunset (2000 hours). The remainder were accounted 
for, as they were proved to have left the city. The two battalions oi 
the 2nd Infnntrv Brigade were relieved at 0600 hours on the 9th May 
and entrained for Jamrud, from whence they marched at 14c 0 horns 
for Ali Masjid, accompanied by No. (3 Mountain Battery B. G. A. 
and No. 285 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

Hardly had the 2nd Infantry Brigade commenced its march for 2nd Infantry 
the Khyber. when fire was opened on a company of the North Staffords 
within a mile of Jamrud fort. A party of tribesmen had laid an ^ 
ambush inside the line of the Khyber Rifles piquets. The North 
Staffords, a fine shooting battalion, retaliated bv killing three of the 
enemv and driving off the remainder. \\ arned by this (general Ciimo 
determined not ,to°trust the Khyber Rifles further, and placed liis own 
piquets to cover the bivouac at Ali Masjid. H lie column arrived at 
Landi Kotal on the morning of the 10th May, having left one section 
No. 6 Mountain Battery at Ali Masjid. 

At Landi Kotal the situation had deteriorated. General Fowler, The eituAtio 
commanding the 1st Division, arrived at Landi Kotal on the evening ^ 
of the 9th to see how matters stood, but he decided to remain there May ‘ * 
with his general staff officer and take over command of the operations.' 1 
The Afghans were still holding on to their positions with great confi¬ 
dence, and the Afridis were showing signs of restlessness. The high 
hills to the south were covered with bodies of aimed men who were 
watching the eourso of events round Bagh. Finally a piquet of the 
Khyber Rifles deserted with their rifles from near Landi Kotal. It 
was fully realized that if another unsuccessful attack was made, 
large bodies of Afridis would join the Afghans, and that our com¬ 
munications with Peshawar would be endangered. One and a ^alf 
battalions of the 3rd Infantry Brigade were to arrive at Landi Kotal 
on the morning of the 11th of May to increase the numbers available 
for an assauh, but it was considered that delay would have the same 
effect* as a reverse. General Fowler chose the bolder alternative of 
relying on the troops he had in hand, and issued orders for an attack 
o the following morning, the 11th of May. 

The 2nd Infantry Brigade were ordered to carry out the actual punof 
assault, covered by the fire of every available gun and machine gum notion* 
and by rifle and Lewis gun fire of the 2nd Battalion Somerset Light 
Infantry. It was decided to force the enemy right and then to roll 
up his whole line. One battalion was w ithdrawal from the piquet line 
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north of Landi Kotal and the defence of this sector was placed under 
General Crocker. The troops at General Fowler’s disposal were 


Striking Force for attack on 

Bagh. 


In protective positions covering 
Landi Kotal. 


2nd Infantry Bde. 

2nd Bn., N. Staff. Kegt. 

2-123rd Outram’s Rifles. 

1- 11th Gurkha Bifles. 

2- llth Gurkha Bifles. 

2nd Bn., Somerset Light Inf. 

l-15th Sikhs. 

77th Battery, R. F. A. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G- A. 

Special section (3*7" howitzers). No. 6' 
Battery, 11. G. A. 

1 Section, No. 6 Battery, B. G. A. 

263rd Company, Machine Gnn Corps.. 

285th Company, Machine Gun Corps. 


1st Infantry Bde. II. Q. 
l-35th Sikhs. 


400 Khyber Rifles. 

2 troops, 30th Lancers. 


Reserve at General’s Camp. 


1 /9th Gurkha Rifles (to come under the orders of G. 0. C. 2nd 
Infantry Brigade when relieved by) : — 

H. Q. 3rd Infantry Brigade. 

4/3rd Gurkha Rifles. 

2/1st Gurkha Rifles less 2 Companies. 

The 2nd Infantry Brigade mustered 1,850 bayonets for the attack, 
whilst the machine gun companies were only able to man 22 out of 
their available 32 guns owing to shortage of personnel. 

On the evening of the 10th May, a reconnaissance of the enemy 
position was made from Suffolk Hill, whence a clear view of the Bagh 
and Kb argali ridges could be obtained. Officers commanding infantry 
battalions, machine gun companies and artillery batteries had the 
plan explained to them and objectives were pointed out. The task 
allotted to No. 77 Battery R. F. A. and two sections No. 263 Company 
Machine Gun Corps was to engage the enemy right, whilst No. 8 
Mountain Battery R. G. A. and No. 285 Company Machine Gun 
Corps (10 guns) were to neutralize the remainder of the enemy front. 
The gun section and the special 3 - 7" howitzer section No. 6 Mountain 
Battery R. G. A. were to be employed to engage targets as occasion 
offered (i.e., superimposed). The 2nd Battalion, Somerset Light 
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Infantry and one section (4 guns) of No. 263 Company Machine Gun 
Corps were to bring enfilade fire to bear on the Afghan right from 
Rocky Knoll ”, a hill 800 yards south-west of Bright’s Hill. 

At 0415 hours on the morning of the 11th of May, the 2nd Batta- Somersets 
lion Somerset Light Infantry, less piquets on Suffolk and Rangg Hill, 
and the section of machine guns left camp to take up their position. 101,1 ! 

They failed to reach their objective under cover of darkness, and in 
reaching the position selected for them they sustained casualties from 
rifle fire directed from sangars on the high ground west and southwest 
of Tangi Khwar, the officer commanding, Lt.-CoL E. W. Worrall, 
being amongst those wounded. 

At 0430 hours the 2nd Infantry Brigade marched from their 
bivouac to a position of assembly east of Bright’s Hill. A further re- u ri \ iul /, form 
connaissance was carried out by battalion, company and platoon up to p.iWk. 
commanders from the summit of Bright’s Hill where Brigade Head¬ 
quarters was established. The 2nd Battalion North Staffordshire 
Regiment and the 2/llth Gurkha Rifles then, moved * forward and 
formed up in successive lines of two platoons extended to two p&cfcs in 
the dead ground in rear of the trenches litdd by the l/15th Sikh$. The 
1/llth Gurkha Rifles were already on the ground, and the 2/123rd 
Outram’s Rifles were moved up immediately in rear of the latter unit. 

At 0830 hours the artillery opened fire at the rate of two rounds The North 
a gun a minute. Two minutes later the machine guns opened on the ^affords 
enemy position. At 0838 the two leading platoons of the,2nd Batta- 
lion North Staffordshire Regiment left th6 cover of the trenches and a 
advanced across the neck followed by the, Remainder of the battalion 
in lines of two platoons at. a hundred yards distance. They came 
under enfilade fire from Bagh and Kafir Kot at once, and here mosi 
of their casualties occurred. Oh clearing the neck they 'were sheltered 
by the formation of the ground, which rose abruptly above them. 

They formed into lines of companies at 100 yards distance and conti¬ 
nued to advance. “ D Company was temporarily moved to the 
right to keep down the fire of the Afghans -in Bagh village, and this 
they did so successfully that the *3^31th Gfurkha Rifles crossed the 
neck without loss, and moved direct on the feiiemv centre south of 
Bagh. The 1/llth Gurkha Rifles conformed to this movement, form¬ 
ing up on the right rear of the 2/llth and advancing against the 
Afghan left. The 2/123rd Outram’s Rifles also crossed the. neck and 
came into reserve in the centre. 

Meanwhile the 2nd Battalion North 1 . Staffordshire ' Regiment 
advanced steadily up hilt to their objeeiivo. The he t of the day 
and the steepness of the slope made it necessary for them to halt, at 
intervals to re-form and to get their breath. During these periods of 
immobility, the guns and machine guns would cease fire. After an 
mTerval they would re-open and the North Staffords would press on. . 

Em ally they reached a position so cjose to the bursting shells that the 
men of the leading platoons were stained yellow and many of them 
even vomited through inhaling the lyddite'fumes. The artillerV was 
;.ien switched to the right. The ?torth Staffords dashed forward and t Lbt 

ctVove the Afghans out with the bayonet. Some of the enemy fled takei ‘* 
south and south-west where they were caught by the fire of the 
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Somerset Light Infantry and of the four machine guns posted with 
them. The remainder retired to a series of small, round, closed works 
(sangars) which formed a second line. From these they were ejected 
by grenades, which were very effective in the confined space, and 
opposition on the enemy right ceased. 

A few minutes later, the 2/llth Gurkha Eifles, who had moved 
rapidly over somewhat easier ground, burst through the Afghan centre. 

Their onslaught was so sudden that the Afghans were unable to remove 
their artillery, their guns being captured and the gunners bayonetted 
by the Gurkhas. 

The 1/llth Gurkha Eifles advanced through Bagh village, which 
they cleared. Pressing on, they captured on the ridge forming the 
right centre of the enemy position. One company swarmed up the 
precipitous side of Kafir Kot thus taking the extreme left of the 
Afghan line, and capturing a gun and a Gardiner machine gun. 

The 2/123rd Out ram 's Eifles were now pushed up behind the 
2/llth Gurkha Eifles to take Khargali ridge. All resistance, however, 
was at an end, and the enemy were flying in all directions. On reach¬ 
ing the final objective the exhaustion of the troops, the rapid and 
complete dispc?. Ion of the Afghans, and the difficulties of the terrain 
prevented a p irsuit being carried out. The Royal Air Force, however, 
followed the flying enemy and took toll of them by bombing and 
machine gunning groups of the fugitives. Our casualties during the 
day wore; — 

Killed 

British other ranks ... ... 7 

Indian other ranks ... ... 1 

Wounded — 

Lfc. -Colonel E, B. Worrall, 2nd Battalion Somer¬ 
set Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant Horseman, 2nd Battalion North 

Staffordshire Regiment. 

British other ranks ... ... 26 

Indian other ranks ... 3 

The Afghans in this action lost over 100 killed and 300 wounded. 

Of their killed GG bodies were buried next day. Our captures includ¬ 
ed:— 

7*5 c.m. Krupp guns ... ... 2 

7 pr. pack guns ... ... 3 

Machine gun ... ... ... l 

v, irii rifles, tents, horses, mules and a quantity of gun and small arms 
ammunition. 

The success of the operation was due to the efficient cooperation 
of all arms; to the accurate shooting of the artillery and machine 
gur^; and to the dash and energy of the infantry. This latter feakne 
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was the result of the careful and methodical training given to the 
2nd Infantry Brigade by its commander, Major General S. H. Climo, 

C.B., D.S.O., who handled it during the action with skill and boldness. 

The keenness of the rank and file was very marked. Each battalion 
had been ordered to leave a platoon, brought up to a strength of 40 
rifles, for the protection of the camp. The 2/l23rd Outram’s Bifles 
had, quite correctly, left a complete unit. The remaining three 
battalions had .told off their weak and sickly men for the duty. It 
was afterwards found that most of these men had surreptitiously fallen 
in with their companies when they marched off from camp in the dark 
so as not to miss the fight. The action affords an ^example* of a 
successfid deployment outwards imder fire. v 

At 1400 hours a piquet line was established, running from Kafir 
Kot, through Khargali village to the North Staffords objective. Thq cs 
remainder of the 2nd Infantry Brigade bivouaced near Bagh. The 
l/15th Sikhs returned to Landi Kotal as did the 1/9'th Gurkha Bifles • 
who had arrived on the spur. The Headquarters of the 3rd Infantry 
Brigade with the 4/3rd Gurkha Bifles and the 2/1st Gurkha Bifles loss 
two companies reached Landi Kotal during the day. 

Ou the morning of the 12th of May, General Crocker with a com- Kcronnala- 
posifce battalion made up from battalions of the 1st Infantry Brigade J(>r 

and No. 8 Mountain Battery B. G. A. moved north from Landi Kotal Tj50in ^ r ru i 
to reconnoitre the Afghan position on Tor Tsappar and Spinatsuka. 

These hills wore found to be fortified with breastworks which were 
occupied by about 800 men. As the object of the reconnaissance had 
been attained and as no advantage was to be gained by attacking a 
strong position with the troops then available, the force returned to 
camp. The retirement was not pressed and the column reached Landi 
Kotal at 1730 hours, having lost four men wounded. • . 

Tho Royal Air Force carried out reconnaissances during the day Koval Mr 
and, bombed the enemy concentration at Dakka, causing the Afghans wo about 
to evacuate their camp and retire hastily in the direction of Jalalabad. D akk». 

The Mohmands from the left bank of the Kabul river looted and carried 
away whatever they could lay their hands on. 

It was now decided to take advantage of the demoralization of the Occupation 
Afghan army on this front and to seize Dakka, which offered facilities oi ’ 
for the concentration of troops for an advance on Jalalabad and 
There was ample space for camping grounds and for an aeroplane bind¬ 
ing ground, whilst the K&bul river gave an unlimited supply of water. 

A cavalry force consisting of the 1st Cavalry Brigade, which had con¬ 
centrated at Jamrud on the 11th May, and the 30th Lancers from 
Peshawar was placed under the command of Brigadier General 'G. 

Baldwin, D.S.O., and ordered to push forward to Dakka. ’ 

The distance between Jamrud and Dakka is 33 miles. With the plan for 
exception of the open stream in tho gorge near Ali Masjid, the only seizing 
place at which horses could be watered was in three long troughs half 
way between Landi Kotal and Landi Khana. It was arranged .that 
General Baldwin’s force should water at these troughs and it was 
calculated that , they could do this in one hour. The second line 
transport was ho be left at Landi Kotal under escort of the 30tb 
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Lancers, whilst a mechanical transport convoy carrying two days’ 
supplies (less fodder) should join the force at this place, and proceed 
with it to Dakka. The lorries were to be unloaded and returned to 
Landi Kotal the same afternoon. The road as far as the Dakka plain 
was to be piqueted by a mixed force drawn from all three infantry 
brigades, whilst the country north of the road, which had been occupied 
by the enemy for the past week, was to be secured by occupying Hill 
3,618, 1J miles north of Landi Khana. 

At 0600 hours on the morning of the 13th May, the 2 /123rd 
Outram’s Rifles under Lt.-Colonel E. G. Byrne covered by the how¬ 
itzer section of No. 6 Mountain Battery R. G. A. took Hill 3,618 with¬ 
out opposition. Pushing on to Hill 4,015 he established a piquet of 
100 rifles of the 1/11th Gurkha Rifles and a party of the Divisional 
Signal Company on Hill 3,618 as a transmitting station to maintain 
communication between Landi Kotal and Dakka. When this piquet 
had completed its defences, the 2/123rd Outram’s Rifles withdrew 
and returned to camp. 

The force detailed to open and piquet the road to Dakka assembled 
at the ruins of the camp at Landi Khana, a relic of the Second Afghan 
War. If consisted of: — 

Advanced Guard — 

Commanding Major General S. H. Climo, C.B., D.S.O. 

Troops in order of march — 

1 composite battalion, 1st Infantry Brigade. 

No. 285 Company Machine Gun Corps, less 2 sections. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 

Piquetting troops — 

1 /35th Sikhs. 

Main body under Major General A. Skeen for march purposes only. 

H. Q. 3rd Infantry Brigade. 

4 /3rd Gurkha Rifles. 

2 sections 285 Co., M. G. C. 

77th Battery, R. E. A. 

250 Khyber Rifles. 

1st Bn. Yorkshire Regt., less 1 Company. 

Rearguard — 

1 Company, 1st Bn., Yorkshire Itegt. 

The vanguard crossed the frontier at Torkham at 0600 hours and 
advanced without m cling with any opposition. The garrison of Haft 
'Chah. a sjnafl Afghan post between Dakka and Landi Khana, fled 
without firing a shot, leaving 30,000 rounds of '303 ammunition behind 
them. The l/35th Sikhs were used up in piquets at this point and 
the 4/3rd Gurkha Rifles were sent on from the main body to piquet 
the remainder of the route. By 1000 hours the Dakka plain was 
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•reached without opposition and the men of the advanced guard not 
employed on protective duties commenced to improve the track for 
the passage of mechanical transport. 

The cavalry were unopposed during their march through the Xhyber. Cavalry 
About a mile east of Ali Masjid, however, they found the road blocked £'^ ghthe 
with stones, and some delay was experienced before the obstacle was Kliybcr . 
removed. They reached Landi Kotal at 0930 hours. Here, however, 
it was found that the watering arrangements were inadequate and it 1 
was not till 1230 hours that the last horse returned from the troughs. 

Bealizing that no time was to be lost, General Baldwin sent forward 
the Advanced Guard, 1st Lancers and one section “ M ” Battery 
B. H. A. under Colonel Bussell, followed by the Mechanical transport 
convoy with its escort of an armoured car battery, ahead^of the Main 
Body. They reached Dakka and sent out patrols towards Sherabad and 
also east of the village. A few shots were fired at these patrols but 
no opposition was encountered. The lorries were unloaded and sent 
back to Landi Kotal with 41 Afghan subjects (mostly Hindu traders) 
who had been captured in Dakka. 


The site chosen for the camp was on the stony plain between two Camp site 
dry stream beds (nalas) just south of Dakka village. The main tt a " a * 
considerations in selecting a camp site are: — 


(i) to be near the water supply, 

(ii) to obtain protection for men and animals, 

(iii) a good line of resistance, 

(iv) observation of the enemy. 

Although the first condition was fulfilled the more important tactical 
points had been ignored. The camp was within long range rifle fire 
from the hills to the east and west, men and animals were in the open, 
no good line of resistance existed, and the hills to the west shut out 
all observation. The infest suitable place for a camp when engaged in 
operations of this description is directly under the hills, which should 
then be piqueted. Several suitable sites existed west of Dakka, 
notably those near Sirikh Ziarat and near Sherabad, and one of these 
should have been occupied. Piquets should then have been placed on 
the western ridge both for the security of the camp and also to facilitate 
a further advance into Afghanistan. On the contrary, with the camp 
placed where it was, if this ridge had been held there was nothing to 
prevent the enemy from working over the broken ground and inter¬ 
posing between these piquets and the camp. Tim only advantage 
possessed by the site chosen was that it could be ro-inforced easily 
from Landi Kotal. 

Criticism has been levelled at the employment of cavalry unsupport¬ 
ed by infantry on such a mission on account of their vulnerability when 
at rest and their general unsuitability for work in hilly countries. On 
this occasion, however, no infantry was available and the AfghAns were 
thoroughly demoralized. Further, the situation did not deteriorate 
until after the umv.il of infnntry at Dakka. The subsequent' event* 
occurred in consequence of faulty tactical dispositions and luld lit bio 
to do with the composition of the force. > . 
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CHAPTER V. 

Northern Front from the 14th of May to the 3rd of June 1919. 

On the 14th of May the following reinforcements reached Dakka:— 
Headquarters, 1st Infantry Brigade, 
l/15th Sikhs, 
l/9th Gurkha Rifles, 

30th Lancers, 

2 Indian sections, No. 6 Combined Field Ambulance. 

The infantry commenced to build defences' round the camp and to* 
prepare a landing ground for aeroplanes. 

Indian On the same day, the 2nd Infantry Brigade left the bivouacs round 

Bagh, where they had remained after the action of the 11th of May, 
: ‘ D< ^ went into perimeter camp at Landi Khana, where they were more 
Khuia.'* suitably placed for piquetting the road to Dakka. 

Cavalry re- During the 14th and 15th of May, cavalry reconnaissances failed to 
TlcP l° ca t0 any large bodies of Afghans, although occasionally shots were 
fired at the patrols. The aeroplanes also reported the country to the 
west to be clear of enemy concentrations. None of these" cavalry 
reconnaissances, however, were pushed far afield, and therefore, though 
the enemy were gathering slowly, no news of their movements was 
received. 

The troops at Dakka came under the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding the 1st Division on the morning of the 16th May, when 
General Baldwin and the headquarters' of the 10th Cavalry Brigade 
left for Peshawar. General Fowler visited Dakka on the same morn¬ 
ing and directed that the camp dhould be removed to a fresh site 
between Sirikh Ziarat and Robat on the morning of the 17th. He also 
gave orders that piquets for its protection should be placed on the 
ridge west of Dakka. General Crocker took over command of the 
troops actually in Dakka. 

aancestowrrd Whilst the two generals were discussing the removal of the camp, 
UuflttwaJ.' 1 IUS ove nts were happening which materially changed the outlook. Early 
that morning, Colonel C. N. Macmullen had left camp with orders to 
reconnoitre towards Busaxval, 13 miles to the west. The troops under 
him were: — 

3 squadrons, 1st King’s Dragoon Guards. 

1 section, “ M ” Battery, R. H. A. 

1 section, No. 15 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps. 

1/15th Sikhs, less 2 Companies. 

1 section, No. 6 Combined Field Ambulance. 

West of Dakka the road enters a semi-circle of hills and passes 
oyer a spur through a defile known as the KLurd Ivhyber pass. After 
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descending from this spur, the ground is level for LOGO ; and 

isolated ridge is reached. Beyond this ridge hes * he l “ g s ® 
village of Girdi, which was not marked on the maps issued 

campaign. 

The Kliurd Khyber pass was secured with little opposition and one 
company of the 1/15th Sikhs were posted on the heights> overlooking; it 
to Secure the retirement of the force. Two troops of the 1st Kings 
aZ Guards then galloped round the northern (or river) end of 

wSiS tb 1/1H. Sikh, 

and occupied it. The cavalry advanced on Girdi, but nfle are w 
opened on them from the village and they were compelled o • 
Tdie section of “ M ” Battery, B. H. A. and the machine gun section 
came into action 1,400 yards east of Girdi and opened fire on he 
vilkge and on the hill 600 yards west of it. One troop of cavalry 
encircled the village from the north, one troop enveloped it from the 
south, whilst one troop, supported by a company ‘ f 

it direct. At 0930 hours, Girdi was secured, and the company ol 
infantry advanced on to the ridge west of the village. Here 1 • 

became evident that the Afghans had assembled in large numbei*. 
The enemy opened artillery and rifle fire, and large bodies of inoun 
and dismounted men were seen advancing from the southwest oni _ 
left flank of the reconnoitring force. Colonel Macmullen had. in a ,, 
become engaged with troops and tribesmen who had concentrated wil l 
the intention of re-capturing Dakka The only course open to him 
was to disengage his troops as rapidly as possible and retire o 
camp. This ho did with complete success. 

As is always the case in frontier warfare, this retrograde movement 
signal for of the enemy. 5 

. >d on with great boldness, and it was only by moving vapidly that 
the force reached the shelter of the company previously posted *v&r 
the Kliurd Khvber pass. From this point the retirement wat 
in successive lines, held alternately b} the 1st King’s Dragoon Guards 
and the 1/lSth Sikhs. The enemy still advanced with determ 
and near Bobat fort they came within 400 yards of the Horse Artdlery 
cmns. The pressure was relieved by one squadron of the 1st Ivmg 
Dragoon Guards, who charged and rode through the Atg ians, am 
inflicted many casualties on them. The relief thus gained wassu 
eicnt for the force to reach the camp without much difficulty, but t 
were followed up closelv by the enemy. The broken nature of the 
ground assisted the Afghans to approach the camp, on which hoy 
opened a heavy fire with rifles and artillery, the ammas, w m i 
offered a conspicuous target, were hastily removed, the horses to i> 
nala to the east of the perimeter, and the transport animals to tuc 
shelter afforded by the houses in Dakka village. Many followers 
deserted an 1 fled in the direction of Landi Khana. 

The 2nd Bn., Somerset Light Infantry and the 1, 35th Sikhs had 
just arrived from Landi Kotal. The latter battalion was ordered to 
move to the west to prevent apv further advance of the enemy, while 
the l/9th Gurkha Rifles (loss two companies who were on piquet duly, 
towards Landi Khana), supported by one company of the i /15th biulis 
were sent to take up a position to the south-west. Two squadrons o 
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the 1st Lancers were also sent out to seize the foothills to the south. 

These measures kept the Afghans back, but they occupied the hills to 
the west and dragged their artillery to the summit. A heavy fire was 
kept up till dark, when it slackened, and the covering troops returned 
1 to camp. 

Our casualties during the day were: — 

Killed— 

Captain T. N. C. Kemp, 1 /9th Gurkha Bifles. 

2nd Lieutenant H. Hunt, l/15th Sikhs. 

British other ranks, 5. 

Indian other ranks, 3. 

Wounded — 

Major E. J. H. Haughton, Brigade Major, 1st Infantry Brigade, 

Captain W. B. T. Cooper, 1st King’s Dragoon Guards. 

Lieut. B. I. Ward, 1st King’s Dragoon Guards (died of wounds 
26th May). 

Lieut. C. G. Harraway, “ M ” Battery, B. H. A. 

Bissaldar Ganga Man, 33rd Cavalry. 

British other ranks, 38. 

Indian other ranks, 46. 

making a total of 10 killed and 89 wounded. In addition 58 animals 
were killed and 30 wounded. 

f During the night, small parties of the enemy prowled round the 
camp, and snipers fired into the horses sheltering in the d,ry stream 
bed. This caused a stampede and many of the horses broke loose and 
made for the hills. 

The Afghans, who numbered 3,000 men and 7 guns, were holding 
the hills (see map facing page 39) from the Khurd Khyber to the Ghori 
Ghakhai pass, with a total frontage of 4,000 yards. Their position 
bulged in the centre, and receded on both flanks. The hills rose 
abruptly for about 1,100 feet from the Dakka plain, and terminated 
in a razor-backed escarpment, from which they sloped away more 
gently to the west. As long as these hills were held, the camp site 
was untenable. It was essential that the enemy should be dislodged 
as boon as possible, and, although the guns were short of ammunition 
as a result of the day’s action, General Crocker decided to advance to 
the foot of the hills under cover of darkness and to attack at dawn. 

The 1 /85th Sikhs, supported by the 1 /9th Gurkha Bifles, less 2 com¬ 
panies, were to attack Somerset Hill, then known as Stonehenge. On 
their left, the l/15th Sikhs were given the feature subsequently known 
as “ Sikh Hill ” as their objective. The 2nd Bn. Somerset Light 
Infant- o remain in camp as a general reserve. Two compam 

of tiie i /9th Gurkha Bifles had stayed in their piquet positions towards 
Landi Khnna during the night. One 'squadron of the 1st Lancers 
were to guard the right flank by moving to the vicinity of Bobat fort, 
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whilst one squadron of the 30th Lancers was to JsMm* 

Ghakhai pass on the left. A message was sent to Landi Kofeflaskm 
for reinforcements and more gun ammunition both of^hich were 
promised by the General Officer Commanding the 1st Division. 

The l/35th Sikhs and the l/9th Gurkha 
the hills before dawn. The two companies of the l/ 9 thGurkhaItffi 
took up a position to cover the advance with rifle fire, and the1 /35th 
Sikhs worked upwards till by 0530 hours they hadreachedwithma 
himdred vards of the crest without a shot being fired at them. He 
the leading platoons were met by a heavy tre at short r-. • 

throe senior officers of the battalion were wounded, and three Indian 
officers were killed, almost at once. The enemy fire increased m 
intensity and accuracy. The guns from camp °P en ^ d ~. 

Afghans who could be seen standing on the crest and 1mm 
men, but {hey were too late to save the situation. M° r ® an 
casualties occurred, and the I/35th Sikhs retired rap^ly-through the 
l/9th Rifles. One company was rallied, but the remamae 

took refuge in the ruins at the foot of Somerset Hill, which they were 
unable to leave owing to the heavy fire brought on them by e 
enemy. 

The 2 companies of the l/9th Gurkha Bifles and the company of 
the 1 /35th Sikhs which had re-formed then advanced, working up 
convolving- spurs, up to a point half way up Somerset Hill. From here 
S Tungafe imd two platoon, of the 1 /9th Ourkha Btfles Weed 
forward, covered by infantry and artillery fire to within -0 } ards of 
the crest, where they hung on, unable to move further. 

Meanwhile the l/15th Sikhs (three companies) reached the foot of 
Sikh Hill as dawn was breaking. One company was posted on e 
foothills to cover the advance with rifle fire. One platoon also took 
up a position on a low hill 800 yards to the south to cover their leit 
flank. The remainder advanced by two converging spurs, one company 
on each and reached the point where these ridges met about A ( yards 
from the summit. Here a false crest screened them from the henvv 
fire which had been opened on them. A further advance \\ou i 
necessitate moving on a narrow front up a steep slope, umlei n< 
three sides, and could only be- made if adequately supported 
artillery which was not available, it v.aa decided, thereto , 
the position they had taken until further developments took place. 

At 1000 hours the fight had definitely come to a standstill. The 
artillery had run out of ammunition. Two companies or. the l, A 
GnrkWa Rifles, one company of the l/35th Sikhs, and one company 
and three platoons of the l/15th Sikhs were clinging on to position* on 
the sides of the slopes. The enemy guns were endeavouring, without 
much success, to search the nala where the cavalry horses were taking 
cover, and Dakka Village, where the transport was hidden. Our 
advanced troops were ordered to hold their positions at all costs, and 
water and ammunition was pushed up to those troops within reach. 
At 1030 hours three lorries arrived with gun and small arms 
ammunition and our artillery again became active. Orders were issued 
for the 2nd Bn. Somerset Light Infantry to attack Somerset Hill, but 
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at 1130 hours, before this movement could begin, the expected rein¬ 
forcements arrived at the mouth of the defile leading to the Dakka 
plain under Major General A. Skeen, C.M.G., who took co mm and of 
the operations. The troops with him were,: — 

Headquarters, 3rd Infantry Brigade. 

1st Bn. Yorkshire Regt. 

2/1st Gurkha Rifles. 

Howitzer section, No. 6 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 

One section, No. 77 Battery, R. F. A. (Howitzer). 

No. 285 Company, Machine Gun Corps 1 . 

General Skeen quickly made his dispositions. The howitzers came 
into action on the open ground west of the mouth of the defile, where 
they were able to bring enfilade fire to bear on Somerset Hill and 
oblique fire on Sikh Hill. The machine gun company were posted on 
a small mound 1,000 yards north of the howitzers in an equally favour¬ 
able position. The 2/1st Gurkha Rifles w'ere formed up on the left 
of the machine guns', and the 1st Bn. Yorkshire Regiment were ordered 
to form on the right of the mound. These two battalions were the 
general reserve. Unfortunately, the 1st Bn. Yorkshire Regiment 
mistook the verbal orders given to them and moved off to participate in 
the attack. Owing to the broken nature of the country, their advance 
was not noticed by General Skeen, who had ridden on to camp to 
confer with General Crocker. As they approached Sikh Hill, the 
Yorkshire opened fire on the two companies of the 1 /15th SikEs, who 
were in position on the slope. Before this fire could be stopped, two 
officers, one Indian officer and seven men of the headquarters of the 
1 / J 5th Sikhs had been hit. 

The attack was timed to start at 1400 hours. The fire of our 
howitzers, however, was so accurate and deadly that the Afghans 
commenced to retire soon after 1300 hours'. Colonel Macmullen per¬ 
ceived this and decided to advance. He placed himself at the head 
of his men, firing his Very pistol as he went to inform the artillery of 
the progress of his advance, and reached the summit at 1355 hours. 
The 2nd Bn., Somerset Light Infantry then moved forward, and, 
carrying the 1 0th Gurkha Rifles with.them, took Somerset Hill without 
difficulty. The enemy dispensed so rapidly that the l/35th Sikhs, who 
had been sent round the northern spur of Somerset Hill to intercept 
the retreat, were unable to inflict any loss on them. 

Our casualties during the day were: — 

Killed— 

Lieut. R. P. L. Adams, 1 /85th Sikhs. 

Lieut. T. P. Mugford, 1/S5th Siklu. 

Lieut. A. C. Henderson, 1 /0th. Gurkha Rifles. 

Indian Officers, 8. 

British other ranks, 3 

Indian other ranks, 20. 
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Wounded — 

Lt.-Col. S. K. B. Bice, l/35th Sikhs. 

Captain T. F. S. Burridge, l/35th Siklis. 

Captain C. W. W. Ford, l/35th Sikhs. 

Lieut. C. Briard, l/35th Sikhs. 

Captain G. H. Hawkins, l/15th Silchs. 

Lieut. D. W. Dinwiddie, l/15th Sikhs. 

Captain A. W. F. Brown, 1 /9th Gurkha Bifles. 

Captain G. W. E. Maude, 1st Bn., Yorkshire Begt. 

Indian officers, 4. 

British other ranks, 12. 

Indian other ranks, 133. 

Total Killed 22, Wounded, 157. 

The enemy casualties were about 200 lulled and over 400 wounded, 
whilst they left 5 of their 7 Krupp guns behind them. 

Once again the Afghans let slip the opportunity which had been 
given to them. Determined counter-attacks on the" isolate^ bodies of 
men, who were hung up close to their position. and unsupp 6 rted by 
artillery fire, would have succeeded through weight of numbers. Their 
lacl^ of framing, their low power of manoeuvre and their vyant of 
confidence in the bayonet prevented them from taking advantage of 
t lei * initial success, and from wiping out the weak forces sent out 
against them in detail. 

Our cavalry were spectators in this action. They could not be 
sent round the enemy flanks until Somerset and Sikh Hills had been 
captured, and the enemy retirement was so rapid that even if they 
had been pushed through the Khurd Khyber pass after the Afghans had 
been dislodged, it is doubtful whether they could have inflicted serious 
damage on the fugitives. They might, however, have been organized 
as an infantry unit for camp defence, and as a general reserve, and 
thus freed the 2nd Bn. Somerset Light Infantry to take part in the 
first assault. 

The value of howitzers firing high explosive shell from an angle on 
to the razor-backed ridges so commonly found on the north-west 
frontier and in Afghanistan was fully demonstrated in this action. 

The susceptibility of Pathan and Afghan to any threat to their flanks 
was also very marked. This action also brought out the need for per¬ 
sonal reconnaissance and the organisation of covering fire. 

Whilst the 1st Division and the cavalry were engaged in the opera- TI Vriaig 
lions related above, the Afridis in the Khyber began to show ai«;ns of show/>-»• of 
restlessness. Although the British victory of the 11th of May seemed hGatSbtv. 

• a71 had a settliu g effect on the tribe as a whole, certain malcontents 
m Afghan pav were busily engaged in raising a religious agitation 
agamat us. At Chora, 7 miles southwest of Ali Masjid, an influential 
headman (malik) of the Malik Din KUel Afridis named Yar Mohammed 
had built himself a large fort At on.' time he had received the title 
of Khan Bahadur 99 from the Indian Government, but he had been 
deprived of this honour for various acts of hostility against us. Early 
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in May this individual collected a body of 30 or 40 Afghans, and oi> 
the 11th of May he sent a defiant letter to the Political Agent, Khyber, 
Sir Abdul Khayyum, saying that he was going to cut our communiea- 
i.ions'. He first showed his hand on the 13th of May, when, as has 
been described before, he caused an obstruction to be placed in the road 
;o delay the march of the cavalry column. After this, small bodies' 
of Afridis sniped the road near Ali Masjid and cut the telephone wire 
by night. The number of these malcontents began to increase and 
the road became unsafe. Moreover, the Khyber Rifles began to be 
affected by their kinsmen joining the ranks of our enemies, and started 
to desert. The only regular troops between Jamrud and Landi Kotal 
were two companies of the 3/11th Gurkha Rifles and a section of No. 6 
Mountain Battery, R. G. A. belonging to the 1st Division. On the 
14th May, the lines of communication"through the Khyber were placed 
under the General Officer Commanding the 2nd Division, who 
directed Br. General G. Christian, C.B., D.S.O., to clear up the situa¬ 
tion. The troops at General Christian's disposal were the 2/33rd 
Punjabis and the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, less 250 men, of his own Brigade 
(the 6th Infantry Brigade), the l/61st Pioneers and an armoured motor 
battery. 

On the morning of the 14th of May, the daily convoy left Jamrud 
with No. *7 Combined Field Ambulance, and escorted by the 2/8th 
Gurkha Rifles (less 250 rifles) arid by re-inf orcemenis for the 1st 
Division consisting of the 2/34th Sikh Pioneers and details of the 36th 
and 47ih Sikhs, and of the 2/9th and 4/11th Gurkha Rifles’, whilst the 
road was piquetted by the l/61st Pioneers. No opposition was offered 
to the main body, but when the transport reached a point 2 miles from 
Ali Masjid it was fired on and several casualties occurred among the 
animals and personnel. The rearguard became heavily engaged, and 
was only extricated by sending back a reinforcement of 50 rifles from 
Ali Masjid. The two companies of the 3/11th Gurkha Rifles and the 
2/34th Sikh Pioneers marched on to Landi Kotal the same day, but 
the convoy and the drafts were retained at Ali Masjid. Six piquets 
were posted on the heights to the southeast and southwest for the 
protection of the camp. During the night the camp and the piquets 
were subjected to heavy rifle fire, and two men were killed and four 
wounded. 

On the following morning the convoy with No. 7 Combined Field 
Ambulance, escorted by,the details of the 36th and 47tb Sikhs and 
the 4/11th Gurkha Rifles left for Landi Kotal, whilst the posts be¬ 
tween Ali Masjid and Jamrud were taken over from the Khyber 
Rifles by regular troops. The 1 /61st Pioneers again piquetted the 
road to within two miles of Ali Masjid, whilst the 2/8th Gurkha 
Rifles secured the remainder of the route. Detachments of the 
2/33rd Punjabis were placed in the towers which guarded the road, 
and the garrisons supplied by the Khyber Rifles joined the column. 

er of the 2/38rd Punjabis moved on to Ali Masjid, whilst 
the 1 /Gist Pioneers and the Khyber Rifles returned to Jamrud. As 
soon as the piquets of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles attempted to withdraw 
from Orange Patch ridge, 2,000 yards south-west of the fort, they 
were attacked by large bodies of Afridis. One company of the 
2/33rd Punjabis was sent out from Ali Masjid and succeeded in 
extricating the piquets who lost one man killed and four men wounded. 
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On the morning of the following day, the 16th of May, it was ^^ e Patcb 
again necessary to take Orange Patch ridge to ensure the safe p tic jg C , 
passage of the convoy, as tins feature dominated the road at a range 
of 400 yards. One company of the 2/38rd Punjabis, supported by 
200 rifles of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, accordingly left camp to take- 
up a position there. They found it occupied by a body of 250 tribes¬ 
men, who opened a heavy fire and the troops were unable to advance. 
Reinforcements of 100 rifles of the 1st Battalion Sussex Regiment 
and 100 rifles of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, however, arrived in 
mechanical transport from Peshawar at this time, and of these GO 
rifles of the Royal Sussex and 40 of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles were 
sent to their assistance. The combined force, covered by the Are 
of the section of No. G Mountain Battery, R. G. A. advanced and 
captured the ridge after a stiff fight. Our casualties amounted to: 

Killed .— 

British other ranks ... ... 2 

Indian other ranks ... • •• ... 3 

Wounded .— 

British other ranks ... ... ... 9 

Indian other ranks ... ... ... 13 

, During the day, the 2/33rd Punjabis took over the posts of 
Katakushta and Zintara from the Khyber Rifles, who w r ere thus 
completely relieved of their duty of keeping the road open. 

In spite of the fighting of the past three days, the situation ^ pPuntiy 
sliowed no signs of improvement. In fact a heavy fire was kept up Brigft^ 
on Fort Maude all night long. Matters were so unsatisfactory ^ ar f?/ n b ^ r# 

that Brigadier-General Peebles, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.O., was ordered e 
to move up the Khyber with a strong force to clear up the 
situation and to attack any force of the enemy which had gathered 
between Jamrud and Ali Masjid. His own Brigade, the 4th Infantry 
Brigade, w’as at Peshawar under orders to march to Landi Ivotal 
the following morning (17th). To gain time, the transport of the 
brigade was sent on to Jamrud under escort of the 3/5th Gurkha 
Rifles less 2 Companies on the evening of the 16th whilst 1 he troops 
followed next morning, two battalions proceeding bv rail and two 
on Mechanical Transport. At 0900 hours, the following troops left- 
Jamrud for Ali Masjid: — 

No. 2 Mountain Artillery Brigade less two sections. 

One battery, No. 1 Armoured Motor Brigade. 

One section, No. 222, Company, Machine Gun Corp9. 

4th Infantry Brigade . 

1st Battalion, Durham Light Infantry. 

l/33rd Punjabis. 

40th Pathans. 

2/54th Sikhs, F. F. 

No. 41, Combined Field Ambulance. 

No bodies of the enemy were met, and tho column arrived at 
Ali Masjid thoroughly exhausted by their exertions in the great 
heat. The transport, however, was fired on and five men wore 
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wounded. Although no defeat had been inflicted on the Afridis, the 
presence of such a large body of troops relieved the situation con¬ 
siderably. The tribesmen still indulged in sniping and cutting the 
telephone wire, but the Khyber was comparatively quiet for a month. 

On the evening of the same day, the Ivhyber Bifles were paraded 
at Jamrud and were informed that those men who wished to take 
their discharge might do so at once. About 100 men, amongst 
whom were a large proportion of Indian Officers and Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers, elected to remain in the service, but the rest availed 
themselves of the offer and left for their homes the same even¬ 
ing. The Khyber Bifles thus ceased to exist. 

The situation on the evening of the 17th of May on the Northeni 
front was distinctly favourable. The Afghans had been defeated in 
two decisive engagements, and no formed body of regulars was met 
with again in this area during the campaign. The march of the 
-1th Infantry Brigade into the Khyber had had the effect of quieting 
the Afridis for the time being. The distribution of the troops of 
the Field Army on this date was as follows: — 

Dakka — 

1st Cavalry* Brigade. 

30th Lancers. 

No. 24 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps less 2 sections. ^ 

One battery and one section, mountain artillery. 

1st Infantry Brigade. 

3rd Infantry Brigade less 2 battalions. 

1 Company Machine Gun Corps. 

Landi Khan a — 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

1 Company Machine Gun Corps. 

Landi Kotal — 

Headquarters, 1st Division. 

One battery, Vllth Brigade, B. F. A. 

No. 1 Mountain Artillery Brigade less one battery and two 
sections. 

2 battalions, 3rd Infantry Brigade. 

1 battalion, pioneers. 

AJi Masjid — 

4th Infantry Brigade. 

2 battalions, 6th Infantry Brigade. 

No. 2 Mountain Artillery Brigade less 2 sections. 

One section, machine gups. 

Jamrud — 

Gtli infantry Brigade less 3 battalions. 

Vllth Brigade, B. F. A. less one battery. 

2 sections, No. 2 Mountain Artillery Brigade. 
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Kacha Garlii — 


One battalion, 5th Infantry Brigade. 
Peshawar — 



10th Cavalry Brigade less 2 regiments. 

Headquarters, 2nd Division. 

2 companies, Machine Gun Corps less 1 section. 

1 section, No. 24 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps. 

One battalion, 5th Infantry Brigade. 

One battalion, 6th Infantry Brigade. 

« Noivshera — 

XVIth Brigade, R. F. A. 

5th Infantry Brigade less 2 battalions. 

No. 23 Indian Mountain Battery. 

(The latter two in quarantine for cholera which first made its 
appearance here). 

Risalpur — 

1 regiment, 10th Cavalry Brigade. 

1 section, No. 24 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps. 

During the Great War,, the Mohmands, who live to the north Position on 
of the Kabul River, had been particularly troublesome, and from thcMohnmnd 
1015 to 1917 they had given plenty of occupation to the 1st Peshawar J 
Division. Four general actions had been fought near Subhan Khwar 
against the Mohmands and their allies the Bajauris, i.e. f in April, m 
September and in October, 1915, and in November, 1916. In 
October 1916 a strict blockade of their country had been instituted. 

A chain of posts had been erected about 400 yards apart between 
Abazai, where the Swat River leaves the hills, and Michni on 
the Kabul River. Between these posts a double apron barbed wire 
fence had been constructed, thus shutting the Mohmands into their 
own country. In front of the barbed wire fence was a curtain of 
hve wire, supplied with electric current from the power house at 
Abazai. During the winter of 1916 and 1917 and the spring of 1917, 
this blockade line was garrisoned by one brigade of the 1st Division, 
each of the three brigades in turn taking a tour of two months' duty 
there. In May 1917, rough country tqwers were built in place of the 
open works in use up to that time, the live wire was removed and 
the garrison reduced to two battalions. In July, the Mohmands 
*nade terms with the Government and the Mohmand Militia were 
raised to relieve the regular troops on this portion of the border. The 
tow r er? and the wire were still in tile hands of the Mohmand Militia 
to 1919. 

In accordance wdth their plan of raising the tribes on both sides of Afphn’^tar 
the border against us, a small force of Afghans consisting of two 
infantry, battalions and six guns which were stationed at Sarkanri ° rn 
and Chigha Sarai on the Kunar River entered the valley of the 
-Bobai Dagli in Mohmand territory on the 14th of May (see map facing 
'this page). Five days later (19th of May), they reached Ghalanai on 
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e Gandao stream, 13 miles northwest of Shabkadr. Their slow 
progress of less than 6 miles a day was due to the tribesmen not join¬ 
ing them in anything like the numbers they anticipated. On the 
contrary, the Mohmands had had quite enough of fighting since 1915 
and they were still feeling the effects of the long blockade. They were 
loud in their protestations of loyalty to the British, and even offered 
to co-operate with us if we advanced to give the Afghans battle in 
the Gandao valley. They were probably influenced in their expres¬ 
sions of good-w 7 ill towards us by the condition of the Afghan troops 
who had penetrated their territory. One battalion, the Turki, was 
in a fair state of training and discipline, but the other, the Wardaki, 
w*as little better than an armed rabble. They were both much under 
strength, and the total of effectives including artillerymen was under 
1,200 men. However, a band of 4,000 tribesmen eventually gathered 
together, a few’ being Mohmands and the remainder Bajauris, and 
prepared to invade British territory. 

At the time there were not sufficient troops in Peshawar to meet 
the threatened attack. On the evening of the 20th of May, how¬ 
ever, the 44th Infantry Brigade arrived from Lahore, and this re¬ 
inforcement was utilized to form tw’o columns, one of which was 
sent to Shabkadr and one to Michni. 

The Shabkadr column under Brigadier General W. M. Southey, 
C.M.G., commanding the 44th Infantry Brigade consisted of: — 

§ squadron, 19th Lancers. 

1 squadron, 23rd Cavalry, F. F. 

XVIth Brigade, E. F. A. less' 1 battery. 

No. 15 Motor Machine Gun Battery. 

1 Battery, No. 1 Armoured Motor Brigade. 

4th Infantry Brigade less I battalion . 

1/lst Kent Battalion. 

l/30th Punjabis. 

2/30th Punjabis. 

The Michni column W'as composed as follows: — 

h squadron 30th Lancers. 

1 section No. 24 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps. 

1 section No. 286 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

l/6th Jat Light Infantry. 

The Shabkadr column went into the old perimeter camp at Subhan 
Khwar, as there was every indication that the enemy would advance 
by this route. The posts along the Mohmand blockade line were 
reinforced by infantry and machine guns, but beyond burning some 
empty towers on the night of the 22/23rd of May, the enemy show r ed 
no signs of activity. On the 24 * h their stock of provisions ran out. 
The tribesmen dispersed to their homes and the Afghan regulars 
returned to their stations on the Kunar River. On the 25th of May 
orders were issued for all troops to be-withdrawn from Michni and 
Shabkadr, and th.^.y were all concentrated in Peshawar by the 30th’ 
of May. 



Whilst these events were taking place on the Mohmand border, 
arrangements were being made for an advance from Dakka to Jalala¬ 
bad. It was decided to employ the 1st Division and the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade to carry out this operation, and as a preliminary measure, 
30 days' supplies were to be collected at Landi Kotal and Dakka. 
The shortage of transport of all kinds, however, was so acute that 
the carriage of such a large amount of stores through the Khyber 
presented a difficult problem. The Mohmand operations also, short 
as was the period they lasted, proved a steam on the limited resources 
of the transport services. To ease the situation, foraging expedi¬ 
tions were earned out from Dakka and an average of 400 maunds of 
unthreshed grain was collected daily from the Afghan villages to 
the west. On the 24th of May tEe Mohmands from the north of 
the Kabul River, whilst still hostile to us as a tribe, began to bring 
in fresh vegetables for sale, and a plentiful supply of these con¬ 
tinued to come into Dakka as long as our troops remained in 
Afghanistan. Even counting in these local supplies it was found that 
it would be necessary to leave the 16th Division almost entirely with¬ 
out transport, and thus quite immobile. Nevertheless, it was cal¬ 
culated that the supply situation would be such that a forward move 
could be made on the 1st of June. 

Troops were steadily concentrated in the forward area; On the 
1811i of May, the camp at Dakka was moved to the plain between 
Rob at and Sherabad. Piquets were placed on the hills to the south 
and west, and the location of these is shown on the map facing 
this page. The usual dry stone wall defences (sangars) were buil' 
for these posts, and barbed wire fences were erected later, when wire 
became available. Similar posts were constructed to guard the road 
to Landi Khan a and these latter were garrisoned, first bv dismoun-ed 
cavalry, and, later, by infantry. On the 18th of May, also, two 
battalions of the 4th Infantry Brigade and one section of No. 6 
Mountain Battery, R. G. A.’from Ali Masjid and No. 38 Battery 
R. F. A. from Jatnrud arrived in Landi Kotal. On the following morn¬ 
ing (19th) the two remaining battalions of the 3rd Infantry Brigade 
moved from Landi Kotal to Dakka. On the 31st of May the whole of 
the 4th Infantry Brigade were concentrated at Landi Kotal. As the 
80th Lancers were now no longer required in the forward area, they 
were sent back to Peshawar on the 22nd of May to rejoin the 10th 
Cavalry* Brigade. The Headquarters of the 1st Division still remained 
at Landi Kotal so a fresh staff was organized for the force at Dakka, 
which was now known as “Dakka Force”. 

The Royal Air Force, though handicapped by the inferior quality 
of their machines (B. E. 2-C.s.), actively bombed enemy canton- 
merits and concentrations on or near the line of advance. They paid 
particular attention to Jalalabad, the winter capital of Afghanistan, 
whfljte one ton and eight hundredweights of explosives were dropped 
m a single day. At the time deputations of Afridis were staying 
there for the purpose of receiving money and ammunition from* the 
Governor to encourage them to harass our ^communications. True 
to their predatory traditions, these tribesmen took advantage of the 
confusion which ensued and plundered the town. They then made 
off to their own country with much booty, to the disgust of the 
Afghan officials. 
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Whilst these events were taking place on the Mohmand border, 
arrangements were being made for an advance from Dakka to Jalala¬ 
bad. It was decided to employ the 1st Division and the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade to carry out this operation, and as a preliminary measure, 
30 days’ supplies were to be collected at Landi Kotal and Dakka. 
The shortage of transport of all kinds, however, was so acute that 
the carriage of such a large amount of stores through the Kliyber 
presented a difficult problem. The Mohmand operations also, short 
as was the period they lasted, proved a strain on the limited resources 
of the transport services. To ease the situation, foraging expedi¬ 
tions were carried out from Dakka and an average of 400 maunds of 
unthreshed grain was collected daily from the Afghan villages to 
the west. On the 24th of May tEe Mohmands from the north of 
the Kabul River, whilst still hostile to us as a tribe, began to bring 
in fresh vegetables for sale, and a plentiful supply of these con¬ 
tinued to come into Dakka as long as our troops remained in 
Afghanistan. Even counting in these local supplies it was found that 
it would be necessary to leave the 16th Division almost entirely with¬ 
out transport, and thus quite immobile. Nevertheless, it was cal¬ 
culated that the supply situation would be such that a forward move 
could be made on the 1st of June. 

Troops were steadily concentrated in the forward area. On the 
18th of May, the camp at Dakka w'as moved to the plain between 
Bob at and Sherabad. Piquets were placed on the hills to the south 
and west, and the location of these is shown on the map facing 
this page. The usual dry stone w r all defences (sangars) were bird' 
for these posts, and barbed wire fences W'ere erected later, when wdre 
became available. Similar posts were constructed to guard the road 
to Landi Khnna and these latter were garrisoned, first bv dismounted 
cavalry, and, later, by infantry. On the 18th of May, also, two 
battalions of the 4th Infantry Brigade and one section of No. 6 
Mountain Battery, R. GL A. from Ali and No. 38 Battery 

B. F. A. from Jamrud arrived in Landi Kotal. On the following morn¬ 
ing (19th) the two remaining battalions of the 3rd Infantry Brigade 
moved from Landi Kotal to Dakka. On the 31st of May the wffiole of 
the 4th Infantry Brigade were concentrated at Landi Kotal. As tho 
30th Lancers were now no longer required in the forward area, they 
were sent back to Peshawar on the 22nd of May to rejoin the lOt li 
Cavalry Brigade. The Headquarters of the 1st Division still remained 
at Landi Kotal so a fresh staff was organized for the force at Dakka, 
which was now known as “Dakka Force”. 

The Royal Air Force, though handicapped.by the inferior quality 
of their machines (B. E. 2-C.s.), actively bombed enemy cant on - 
merits and concentrations on or near the line of advance. They paid 
particular attention to Jalalabad, the winter capital of Afghanistan, 
v.lmre one ton and eight hundredweights of explosives were dropped 
i* 1 a single day. At the time deputations of Afridis were staying 
there for the purpose of receiving money and ammunition from the 
Governor to encourage them to harass our ^communications. True 
to their predatory' traditions, these tribesmen took advantage of tho 
confusion which ensued and plundered the town. They then made 
off to their own country with much booty, to tho disgust of the 
Afghan officials. 
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The ruling chiefs of India showed their loyalty in this war, just 
as they did in the days of the German menace. His Highness the 
Maharajah of Patiala, His Highness the Raja of Rutlam, the Nawab 
of Loharu and Prithi Singh of Jodhpur volunteered for active seiwice, 
whilst the following States placed their armed forces and resources at 
the disposal of the Government of India: — 


Alwar. 

Kashmir. 

Bahawalpur. 

Khairpur. 

Bhopal. 

Maler Kotla. 

Dhar. 

Nagar. 

Faridkot. 

Patiala. 

Gwalior. 

Bampur. 

Hill Tippera. 

Kutlam. 

Hunza. 

Sirmur. 

Idar. 

Sunth. 

Indore. 

Tehri. 


Jaipur. 


together with the Governors of Yasin, Panial, Ishkoman and Ghizr in 
the Gilgit Agency. The allied State of Nepal also promised a con¬ 
tingent of their forces for service against the Afghans. 

By the 26th of May all was ready for an advance on Jalalabad. 
On that date, however, Afghan forces appeared in the Kurram. Re¬ 
inforcements were hurried to Kohat, and the transport which should 
have been employed for t]je invasion of Afghanistan was diverted 
to meet the new inroad into our territory. 

This dislocation of the arrangements for a forward movement was 
followed by an armistice. Since the 15th of May there had been 
unofficial negotiations carried on through the medium of Sardar Abdur 
Rahman Khan the Afghan envoy in India for a cessation of hostilities. 
On the 31st of May the Amir asked for an armistice which was 
granted on the 3rd of June. The terms are given in the following 
extract from a letter from the Viceroy to the Amir, dated the 2nd 
of June 1919:— 




Ttrou of 
Armiftice, 


(1) That you should at once withdraw all your troops from 

the frontier. No Afghan troops are to be located within 
20 miles of the nearest British Force. 

(2) That the British troops should remain where they now 

are in Afghan territory, with freedom to continue such 
military preparations and precautions as may be deemed 
necessary. The troops will, however, take no offensive 
action whatever, so long as the terms of the armistice 
are observed by your side. 

(8) British aircraft will not bomb or machine gun Afghan 
localities or forces so long as the armistice is observed, 
but they will have freedom of movement in the air to 
reconnoitre and observe the positions of Afghan forces 
in order to ensure against any concentration or collec¬ 
tion of Afghan forces or tribesmen in contravention of 
the armistice. 
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Further, that you undertake that your people will not fire on or 
molest British aircraft and will return without delay, 
unhurt, any British aircraft and airmen who may have 
been forced to land in Afghan limits fine? use your utmost 
endeavour to ensure the safety of any British airman who 
may be forced' to land in tribal territory. 

(4) That you should at once send urgent messages to the 
tribes both on your own side and on our side of the 
Durand frontier, into whose limits your troops have 
advanced, or who have been excited by your agents and 
proclamations, stating that you have asked the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for a cessation of hostilities and. that 
you will not countenance further aggressive action on 
their part against the British Government; and if they 
take such action it will be at their own risk and they 
will receive from you and find no asylum in Afghanistan, 
from which they wall be ejected if they come. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The Central front—events in the Kurram and Tochi in 
May and June. 

On the 6th of May, the only signs of enemy activity on the 
Central Front was the building of “sangars” on the Peiwar Kotal. 
Afghan agents had had little success in their endeavours to rouse the 
Orakzais, the Wazirs and the Mahsuds. Nadir Khan, the ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was known to be approaching Matun, where he 
would be in a position to strike at the Kurram or the Tochi. The 
obvious thing for us to do was to assume the offensive, and to 
pinch out the Khost salient from the south and west; but for this 
there were not sufficient troops and there was practically no trans¬ 
port. Our commanders, then, were forced into a defensive attitude, 
and compelled to await an attack wherever Nadir Khan chose to make 
this blow with the 14 battalions of infantry and 48 guns at his 
disposal. 

The problems in the Kurram and in the Tochi were diametrically 
opposed to each other. In the Kurram we were called upon to 
defend a brave, but numerically weaker, people from their enemies, 
whilst the appearance of an Afghan force in the Tochi would be the 
signal for the less well disposed Wazirs to rise against us. The 
Mahsuds might also be expeelcd to take the field, but the tradi¬ 
tional enmity between these two kindred tribes precluded the pos¬ 
sibility of concerted action on their part against us. On the Kurram 
front, General Eustace, who commanded at Kohat, was committed, 
therefore, to the defence of the Kohat district and of the Kurram 
Agency right up to the Afghan border at the Peiwar Kotal and 
Kharlarchi. On the other hand, it was decided that if the Afghans 
invaded the Tochi valley, the posts along that river above Mi ran 
Shah should be evacuated, and their garrisons withdrawn to the Lower 
Tochi. 

The point immediately threatened was Parachinar. As Fas been 
mentioned already in Chapter III, one battalion of infantry, one 
squadron of cavalry and one sectiop of mountain artillery had been 
sent to reinforce the Kurram Militia at Parachinar, and these re¬ 
inforcements, wffiich arrived on the 7th of May, allayed the alarm of 
the inhabitants. More troops were also sent to Kohat, as shown in 
tI t* tab 1 e below : — 


Unit. 

f rom 

Date of arrival in Kohat. 

3rd Bn. Guidos Infantry F. F. 

Mardan .... 

J2th May. 

22nd Motor Machine Gun 

Rawalpindi . • 

15th May. 

Battery. 

H. Q 00th Infantry Brigade. 

Ambala .... 

19th May. 

2*26th Punjubis 

Ambala .... 

19th May. 

4- 39th Carhwftl RifleB . 

Ambala. 

19th May. 












No. 11 














Of these the 3rd Guides and No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Com¬ 
pany were sent forward to Parachinar, where they arrived on the 
22nd and 15th of May respectively. Sanction was also obtained to 
enlist 300 ex-sepoys of the Kurram Militia for temporary depot ‘duty 
in Parachinar, thus releasing the whole militia for active operations. 

As early as the 2nd of May, Major Dodd, commanding the Kurram Qispositioni 
Militia, had sent one piquet of ,-60 men under Lieutenant Farwell to Ivnr " aK 

Ghundi Khel to watch the Peiwar Kotal, and another of 45 men to 11 ia * 
Shinghak to secure the route along the Kurram Biver through Khar- 
larclii. On the 14th of May, information was received that Nadir 
Ivhan had arrived at Ali Khel, 11 miles west of the Peiwar Kotal, 
and that an attack from this direction was to be expected. Major 
Dodd accordingly moved out from Parachinar with a column con¬ 
sisting of 450 infantry, 50 mounted infantry and the two guns of the 
Kurram Militia and bivouaced near Peiwar village. The rumour 
proved to be incorrect, so the guns were brought back to Parachinar 
on the 16th, but the force remained in the vicinity and, aided by 
the local Turis, prevented the enemy from advancing on the Peiwar Colmnn t0 
villages. The post of Lakka Tiga, 16 miles south by west of Para- Lukin Tig*, 
chinar, was also reported to be threatened by the Afghans, so a 
column of 200 infantry and 60 mounted infantry of the Kurram 
Militia marched there under Captain Champion on the 16th of May. 

The latter found few enemy, but was able to carry off 60 head of 
cattle. In fact, though the Afghan regulars and tribesmen on the 
Peiwar Kotal were reinforced, and a desultory rifle and artillery fire 
was kept up on our post of Teri Mangal, little of importance took 
place during the first three weeks of the campaign. The conduct of 
the Orakzais and Zaimukhts was satisfactory, whilst that of the 
Wazirs between the Kurram and the Tochi was not yet definitely 
hostile. On the 22nd of May, the distribution of our troops in this 
area and of the Afghans by whom they were threatened is as shown 
below: — 


British. 


Afghan. 


British. 



May. 


Bamiu-Tochi Area. 


Gardez, Ali Khel and Matun 
Area. 


Kohftt- Kurraiu A rea. 


Dardoni. 


Matun District. 


Parachinar. 


1 sq., 31st Lancers. 

83rd Mountain Battery. 


1} cavalry regts. 
48 guns. 


1 sq., 87th Lancers. 

2 sections, No. 28 Mountain 
• Battery. 

No. 22 Motor Machine Gun 
Battery. 

l-57th Biflos, V. F. 

3rd Guides, F. F, 

Kurrara Militia. 


Miners. 

Dogra 9 

2 -112th Infantry. 


No. 55 O. 1st Sapper* and 


14 battalions infantry. 













Nadir Khun 
leaves Mu tun. 

Column to 

Mohammed 

Khd, 

Nadir Khan 
advances 
Spir. •• am. 

Evacuation 
^pmwam and 
*»bewa. 


British,, 

Afghan. 

British. 

Bannu-Tochi Area. 

Gardez, Ali Khel and Matun 
Area. 

Kohat-Kurram Area. . 

Miran Shah. 


Thai. 

N. Waziristan Militia. 


H. Q. 60th Ini’y. Bpe 
(left for Paraeliinar on. 
23rd). 

Saidgi (for Dardoni). 


1 sq., 37th Lancers. 

3-6tli Gurkha Rifles. 


1 section. No. 28 Mountain, 
Battery. 

Bannu. 


1-109th Infantry, 



3-9th Gurkha Rifles. 

Nos. 6 and 6 Armoured Motor 
Batteries. 

• 

Hanguand Samana . 

31st Lancers, less 2 squadrons. 


8 -8tli Gurkha Rifles. 



KohaU 

1 section trench howitzers. 

l-103rd Mahratta L. I. 


37 th Lancers, less 2. 

squadrons. 

55th Coke’s Rifles. 


No. 23 Mountain IHy. 

1- 151st Sikh Infy. 

2- 26tli PunjabiB. 

4-391h Garhwal Rifles. 


On the 23rd of May, Nadir Khan left Matun and marched down the 
Kaitu Itiver. It was impossible to foretell the direction he would 
take, but his movement caused excitement among the Wazirs ot the 
To chi Agency. A column was sent from Dardoni on the 24th of 
May to Mohammed Khel, a distance of 14^ miles, to reasbuie the 
militia in the posts west of that place and to overawe the local 
inhabitants who were beginning to give trouble. On the evening of 
that day, however, it was ascertained that Nadir Khan was directing 
his march on Spinwam, a Militia post on the Kaitu where the road 
from Thai to Idak crosses that river. It was therefore decided to 
withdraw the garrison of Spinwam, and also that of Shewa, a post on 
the Kurram river, 8 miles north-east of S i, to Idak. To 

assist the retirement of these detachments, Colonel Ell wood[ assemo.ea 
two squadrons of his regiment, the 31st Lancers, at Khajun, and 
advanced across the Sheratulla plain on the morning of the 25th oi 
May. The garrison of Shewa first retired <m Spinwam, and then the 
combined force commenced its march of 21 miles on to Idak. Hardly 
had they left Spinwam than the Afghan regulars took possession of 
the fort. With them came large numbers of Wazirs who hod joined 
Nadir Khan as soon as the latter had crossed our border. These 
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Wazirs immediately toolc up the pursuit of the militia, and cut off 
one Indian officer and 15 men whom they made prisoners. They were 
unable to do further damage, and the party arrived at Idak on the 
evening of the 25th of May. 

Whilst these posts were being evacuated, the officer commanding of 

the column at Mohammed Kliel had been ordered to bring in the up * >or Tochi 
garrisons of Spina Khaisora, Dat-ta Khol and Tut Narai in the Upper r° 9ts - 
Tochi, and to return to Dardoni. These posts were successfully 
* evacuated and the stores in them which could not be carried away 
were burnt. Boya was handed over to an influential chief of the 
Baurs, a small tribe who live in the Tochi valley. This individual 
was either unable ur unwilling to hold the fort, and it was looted and 
burnt by the local tribesmen. The column and the militia garrisons 
returned to Miran Shah and Dardoni about midnight. About 150 of 
the Militia were found to have deserted during this retrograde move¬ 
ment. By now it was realised that not only were the Tochi Wazirs Mutinv <:■; 
hostile, but that the Wazirs in the North Waziristan Militia were ^. a7 ! r ?f n 
thoroughly disaffected. It was found necessary to place £00 men ** 

of the 1 /41st Dogras in Miran Shah fort to cope with the growing 
spirit of unrest. On the 26th of May these Wazirs broke into open 
mutiny, and, headed by Subedar Pat and Jemadar Tarin, they escaped 
from the fort by digging a hole through the wall to join their fellow 
tribesmen who were now in arms against us. 

In Southern Waziristan, also, the militia posts were evacuated T^araatun i 
on more disastrous results. Shahwali, the brother of Nadir q 0 ^i^' osia. 
Khan, was reported to be contemplating an invasion of the Wana 
plain from Urgun. It was decided that Wana and the Gomal posts 
should be evacuated before the events in the Tochi should become 
known. On the 26th of May arrangements-were being made to leave 
Wana. when the Wazirs and Afridis seized the keep and turned on 
the officers and the men of the battalion who remained loyal. Major 
Itussell made his way to Fort Sandeman with the remnant of his 
command after a running fight of over 60 miles with the mutineers 
and the local Wazirs. During this retirement he lost five officers 
killed and two wounded. A full account of these and subsequent 
occurrences in Waziristan are given in “Mahsud Operations, 1919-20” 
and will not be dealt with in this bodk. 


F.irdly had the Militia garrison been withdrawn from Spinwam. 
than Nadir Khan appeared before that post with 8,000 Afghan inf mtrv, 
two 10 crn. Krupp field seven 7*5 cm. Krupp pack guns 

and a large force of tribesmen. Ho was now 20 miles distant from 
Thai, Bannu and Idak on the Tochi. The route over hich he had 
advanced was an unexpected one, as it had been reported as being 
unfit for the passage of large bodies of troops. It was stilj un¬ 
certain as to the direction he would take, so a column consisting of 
2 companies 2/10ih Jats, 1 squadron 31st Lancers. 1 section No. 33 
Mountain Battery, and 1 section Trench howitzers from B mmi 
moved to Ivurram Gar hi, 4 miles north west of Bannu, i<> guard the 
defile of the Kurram River. General ..Eustace, also or> the 25th of 
May sent the 1/151st Sikh Infantry, the 4/39tli Garhwel s and one 
section of No. 23 Mountain Battery followed on the 26th by No. !>,i 
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Wazirs immediately took up the pursuit of the militia, and cut 
one Indian officer and 15 men whom they made prisoners. They were 
unable to do further damage, and the party arrived at Idak on the 
evening of the 25th of May. 

Whilst these posts were being evacuated, the officer commanding fivacnatipu of 
the column at Mohammed Kkel had been ordered to bring in the»rrUi, 
garrisons of Spina Khaisora, Datta Khcl and Tut Narai m (he Upper l“ 3ts - 
Tochi, and to return to Dardoni. These posts were successfully 
•evacuated and the stores in them which could not be carried away 
were burnt. Boy a was handed over to an influential chiuloit e 
Dams, a small tribe who live in the Tochi valley. Ibis mumduai 
was either unable or unwilling to hold the fort, and it was .oouc a,R 
burnt by the local tribesmen. The column and the militia yarnsons 
returned to Miran Shah and Dardoni about midnight, .shout lou or 
the Militia were found to have deserted during this retrograde move- 
ment. By now it was realised that not only were the Tochi Wazirs Mutiny of 
hostile, but that the Wazirs in the North Wazmstan Militia were ./ Un 
thoroughly disaffected. It was found necessary to place 200 men 
of the 1 /41st Dogras in Miran Shah fort to cope with the growing 
spirit of unrest. On the 26th of May these Wazirs broke into open 
mutiny, and, headed by Subedar Pat and Jemadar Tarin, they escaped 
from the fort by digging a hole through the wall to join their fellow 
tribesmen who were now in arms against us. 

In Southern Waziristan, also, the militia posts were evacuated 01 

with even more disastrous results. Shahwah, the brother oi Wadir Goinal rostj> 
Khan, was reported to be contemplating an invasion of the W ana 
plain from Urgun. It was decided that Waua and the Gomal posts 
should be evacuated before the events in the Tochi should become 
known. On the 26tli of May arrangements-were being made to leave 
Wana. when the Wazirs and Afridis seized the beep and turned oil 
the officers and the men of the battalion who remained loyal. Major 
Bussell made his way to Port, Sandeman with the remnant*of ha 
command after a running fight of over GO miles with the mutn e 
and the local Wazirs. During this retirement he lost five office 
killed and two wounded. A full account of these and 
occurrences in Waziristan are given in Mahsud Operations, «. 
and will not be dealt with in this bodk. 

Hardly had the Militia garrison been withdrawn from Spinwam. 
than Nad|r Khan appeared before that post with 3,000 j 
two 10 cm. Krupp field howitzers, seven T5 cun. Krupp pack guns 
and a large force of tribesmen. Ho was now 20 miles d -ta 
Thai, Bannu and Idak on the Tochi. The route ^er which he had 
advanced was an unexpected one, as it had been iep< i > • 

unfit for the passage of large bodies of troops It 3 was st ^ 
certain as to the direction he would take, so a colon n ^ - -r 
2 companies 2/10th Jats, I squadron 31st Lancers. sec to - • _ 

Mountain Battery, and 1 section T the feAl 

moved to Kurram Garhi. 4 miles north vest, ■ _ o-.i, of 

defile of the Kurram River General Hustace .ah*» on he 
May sent the 1/lHlst Sikh Infantry the 
section of No. 23 'Mountain Battery followed on ih . 
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Company, 1st Sappers and Miners, to reinforce Thai. Tho garrison 
then consisted of : — 

1 squadron, 37th Lancers. 

1 section, No. 23 Mountain Battery. 

1 section, No. 28' Mountain Battery. 

No. 57 Co., 1st Sappers and Miners. 

4/39tli Garhwal Bifles. 

1/109th Infantry. 

1 /151st Sikh Infantry. 

3/9th Gurkha Bifles. 

Two 3 ins. trench howitzers. 

General Eustace himself took command of the force, and made 
arrangements for the defence. An inner and outer line were taken 
in hand, and the sections were allotted as follows. (See map facing 
page 55) : — 


Outer tine — 

From Sangroba Nala inclusive to Kohat Hill exclusive, 4/ 39th 
Garhwal Bides. From Kohat Hill inclusive to Piquet 
Hill exclusive, 1 /151st Sikh Infantry. From Piquet 
Hill inclusive to Sangroba Nala inclusive together with 
the homwork of the fort, l/109th Infantry, less 1 com¬ 
pany. 


Inner line — 

Fort, Bailway station and Civil Best House, 3/9th Gurkha 
Bifles, less 2 companies. 

General Reserve — 

Id diagonal trench near Host House, dug by Lord Roberts m 
1879, 2 companies, 3/9th Gurkha Rifles; 1 company, 
1/109th Infantry. 

Work proceeded ou the strengthening of these lines during the 
whole of the 20th of May. At 0900 hours on the 27th, Afghan troops 
appeared nnd the investment of Thai was begun. 

That fort is situated on a plateau a mile broad between the 
Sangroba and Ishkalai Nalas. It is 100 feet above the kurram 
River which flows a mile to the west of the fort. Half a mile to the 
west is the large village of Thai which contains 8/2 house and 
which is inhabited by Bangash Pathuns. To the north-west, beyon 
the Sangroba Nala, is the bold peak of Khadunakh, which rises 
2,300 feet above the plateau. To th #; ou iL d 

upwards for 20 miles to the watershed between the Kurram and the 
Mirgnzai valleys. To the south of the Ishkalai Nala are a senes of 
lulls running east and west, which rise in height as they )< cede f n 
Thai till they culminate in the fantastically shaped peaks of kai l 
Kot. To the west, of the Kurram is an isolate.! hill known as 
Khapianga, 800 feet above the river. The administered territory 
here merely a slip five miles broad. The Z;umukht border runs 
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north of Khadimakh, whilst to the south and southwest a line fol¬ 
lowing the course of the Kurram river to within half a mile of Thai 
village and then trending to the west, marks the limits of the 
Wazirs. Water was obtained from a well in the Sangroba Nala, oOO 
yards north-east of the fort, whence D was pumped up for the use 
of the troops and of the railway. 

The Afghan headquarters were established at Yusaf Khel on the 
Kurram river, 3 miles north-west of Thai. Their artillery came into 
action on Khapianga and at “ Black Bock ' J a small conical hill 
near Yusaf Khel. From these places they opened fire on Thai fort 
at ranges of 3,500 and 5,500 yards respectively, and did much 
damage to the parapet and to the buildings in the fort. Several 
shells burst in the barrack used as a hospital. Communication 
trenches were dug inside the fort to keep down the number of casual¬ 
ties there. Thai village was occupied by parties of Afghan infantry, 
whilst bodies of tribesmen crossed the Kurram and seized the hills 
overlooking Mohammedzai, 3,500 yards south of the fort, and also 
the lower spurs of Khadimakh. 


On the 28th of May the fire of the 10 cm. howitzers became more Blioosa, 
accurate and intense. The petrol dump and the bhoosa slacks out- 
side the fort and the rations in the railway station yard were set 
on foe, and the wireless station was h : t and put out of action for a 8 heUfije. 
time. Our artillery were outranged by these ho\Vilzers and wer*; 
unable to reach them. This was the only occasion during the 
campaign when we were definitely inferior to the Afghans in artillery 
An attempt was made to keep down the Afghan bombardment bv- 
two machines of the R, A. F. which bombed the enemy gun emplace¬ 
ments. This was effective for the time being, but the relief was tempo¬ 
rary. At 10-30 hours, Afghan regulars debouched from Thai village 
and made a half-hearted attack towards the fort. This Was easily 
repulsed by the combined fire of guns, Lewis guns and rifles, and was 


not repeated. 

On the night of the 28/29th of May, the Frontier Constn: 
evacuated the militia post on the right bank of the Sangroba Nala ^ 
which they were holding, and made off towards Hangu. This was al>andonod.| ^ 
occupied by the enemy, who were, thus in a position to threaten the 
water supply. On the 29th, the garrison began to dig pita, which 
they lined with tarpaulins for the storage of water. Owing to the 
burning of the ration dumps, food began to run short, so troops and 
animals were placed on half rations. During the night of the 29, A;, 1 - - 
«.>0rh of May, attacks were made on P.iquet Hill, the spur to the 1 
south of the fort held In the l/109th Infantry. The sectionyol 
No. 28 Mountain Batterv opened nre on the enemy, one gun using 
star shell and the other shrapnel. This combined with the rifle hie 
and the grenades of the piquets quicklv drove the enemy back. Our 
losses were Lieutenant S. C. Scott, and five men wounded. 


On the "80fh of May the aeroplanes were employed elsewhere and 
the Afghan artillery kept up a heavy fire all day. By this time they 
tad conveyed a 7*5 cm. gun across the Kurram south of Thai and 
were firing on our piquets from point 2931. Oonsidt ra >lo dai 
was dnue to the parapet of the fort and to our gun emplacements. 
On the following day (31st) both sides were aware of the appioao.i 
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of the relieving column, which reached Thai on the 1st of June, and 
little activity was shown. 

Preparation The news of Nadir Khan's invasion, and of his investment of 
for the reliefs Thai, put an end, for the time being, to the preparations which were 
of Thai. being made for an advance on Jalalabad, ft was realised th^it Thai 
should be relieved without delay, otherwise the Orakzais and 
Zaimakhts who, up to this time, had not shown signs of actively 
supporting the Afghans, would be driven into the ranks of our 
enemies. Energetic measures were at once taken to concentrate a 
force sufficient for this purpose at Kohat. The first difficulty was 
transport and 62 lorries were sent by road from Peshawar to Kohat 
to supply the deficiency there. 

The 2/69.th Punjabis had already arrived from Ambala on the 
24th, and the l/69th Punjabis from Lucknow on the 25th of May. 
Beinforcements were hurried into Kohat as is shown in detail in the 
table below: — 


TJnit. 

89th Battery, R. F. A. with 150 rifles, 2-4th 
Border Regiment. 

45th Infantry Brigade— 

1- 2 6th London Regiment 

2- 41st Dogras . 

2- 72nd Punjabis . 

3- 160th Iufantry . 

2-6th Royal Sussex Regiment 

1- 124th Baluchistan Regiment 
II. Q. 16th Division . 

No. 66 Fd. Co. 2nd S. and M. 

287 Co. Machine Gun Corps . 

2- 7th Gurkha Rifles . 

46th Mobile Brigade— 

1- 5tb Hampshire Regiment . 

2451st Infantry. 

2- 9th Gurkha Rifles . 

10-96th Rattery, 218th Bde. It. F. A., less 
1 section. % 

No. 8 Motor Machine Gun Hty. 

46th Bde., Ainmn. Column . 


From 


Peshawar 


► Peshawar 


Lahore 

Do. 

Do. 

Bangalore 

Do. 

Ambala 


- Ambala 


Date of arrival 
in Kolmt. 


28th May. 


29th May. 

30tli May. 

Do. 

31st May. 
1st June. 
Do. 


Do. 
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A Mobile Column was formed at Hangu, 26 
flisfcinp' of:— * ^ ‘ 


(consisting of: 


1 squadron, 37th Lancers, \ ' 

89th Battery, R. F. A. 

1 section. No. 23 Mountain Battery*, 


miles west of Kohat, 


20 men, No. 57 Coy., 1st S. & M.. 
265 rifles, 57th Rifles, F. F. 
l/69th Punjabis. 

1 company, 2/4th Border Regiment. 


Brigadier-General R. F. H. Dyer, C.B., Commanding the 45th 
Infantry Brigade, was placed in command of the operation for the 
relief of Thai, and the Mobile Column a,t Hangu came under his 
orders. In addition to these troops he had his own brigade. As he 
considered that more artillery was required, he took four of the six 
15 pounders of the Frontier Garrison Artillery from Kohat fort. 
These guns had no horses, but by utilizing seven motor 
lorries he was able to drag the guns and to carry the 
ammunition and gunners. These four guns were sent to Hangu 
by road on the 29th of May, whilst the 3/150th Infantry 
proceeded to the same place by rail. The 1 /25th London Regiment 
and the 2/41st Dogras were to be railed on to Hangu early on the 30th 
of May. Finding that there were no engines, and that the first train 
could not start till 1000 hours, General Dyer ordered these two batta¬ 
lions to be railed direct to Togh, and set off for Hangu by car. At 
Hangu he made arrangements for the troops there to move to Tosh, 
also, the same day. They marched at 1730 hours but the rear¬ 
guard did not arrive in camp till 0100 hours. The " Thai Relief 
Force ” thus concentrated at Togh was composed of: — 



H. Q. 45th Infantry Brigade. 

1 squadron, 37th Lancers. 

89th Battery, R. F. A. 

Four 15-prs., Frontier Garrison Artillery. 

1 section, No. 23 Mountain Battery. 
i section, No. 57 Co., 1st Sappers and Miners. 
1 section, Pack Wireless. 

1 armoured motor battery. 
l/25th London Regiment. 

2/4lst Dogras. 

1 09th Punjabis. 

3/150th Infantry. 

250 rifles, 57th Rifles, F. F. 

1 company, 2/4tli Border Regiment. 


Comport ion 
of Thai 
Belief l’orco. 


Most of the troops had had no food all day. They were able to A Lane® on 
cook at Togh, but few of them had any deep. At 0400 hours on TIhO. 

31st, the column left Togh, and marched to a camp just south of 
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.Enemy 

dispositions. 


Plan of 
attack. 






BarbraV* 

position 

captured. 


Darsamand aillaga by Ihe 51st 

The heat was great and there was n° bree heat and the 

discipline was good but the troops ^qqO hours. After 

lack of water. The rear guard arrtvedm camp ^ at ^ ^ 

a short rest the camp was entrenc , - mun j ca tion was opened 
the? neighbouring heights to secure . T,ockhart on the Samana 

with Thai through the visual station at Fort LockUait on 

Eidge, which was visible from both places. 

At 0500 hours on the 1st f ^ '^A^nemy for^the relief ^ this 
leVor — rihes^the 57th 

the low features immediately south of the na . 

On' reaching the aeroplane landing giound, two miles 

D.S T a!’ G^nemfsS Offi/er to G^erel Eustace, attained. from 
him a ’full description of the en em Y p °| 1 o^qq tribesmen with a 
east, bank of the Kurram Bmr, ^f^^TpuS of Khadimakh 
few regulars and south "of the Ishkalai Nala, on the 

running tow an s 1 • 4 000 tribesmen under one Babrak, an 

Wazir hills, was a force of ^ PathnnB f r0 m 

influential Zadran chief. Tr w l d o{ v/azirs from British 

Khost, known collectively as Khos , nmmmt of friction, 

territory, between whom th ' witl| the fie]d howitzers was 

The mam force oi AIgnan rt^uici o, Qr wes t, bank of 

near Yusaf Khel and on ^”J me between two and three feet 
the Kurram ?*hich waB, at t &nd Zaixnuk hts were gathering, 

deep. r l o the north, the 1 / ±, Aanture Thai before they 

but they were waiting for Nadir 1 , General Dyer decided 

definitely threw in their lot with the. to J deal with 
to attack those detachmentsi east of^ ^ m to 

!hTFrontie d r gJtaSSnS^tS 

s " bich 

were held by the Wazirs and Khostwals. 1/eWh 

The Infantry were then d epjj^ {^ tT \ 11 ’ w * r "“directed to take 
Punjabis supported by the 8/150t I f • . Bat terv, the l/25th 
hill 2657, whilst onesectionof NO r 23 Mounta n^ q{ N g 7 

London Regiment, the 2; list ^ ^ moved forward to cover the 
Company, 1st Sappers an*. T j ud an d Abu si Banda. The 

advance to a position half fb^eSacy of the artillery' fire proved 
suddenness of the attack and the undisciplined followers of Babrak, 
too much for the heterogeneous Thf £ ] i> lin jabis seized the 

and they scattered m all f“® c ^ l ? f our ^en wounded by 1600 hours, 
heights with the tntong ^ j oft to 0CC iipy the captured 

200 men of the 8/150th In tan troops were withdrawn to a 

position whilst the ^X Jmhlileston^ One. seciion of the R9th 
•tV it' f“a ‘o’ Thai whe,. they -W* 

553 *«- 8 »» » Kh,pi “ 84 
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On the following morning, 2nd of June, General Dver assumed khadlmakh 
command of all the troops in Thai, whilst General Eustace returned 8 P nrs 
to Ivoliat. An attack was launched on a two battalion front against * urc ‘^' 
the enemy on the lower slopes of Khadimakh north-west of Thai. 

*1.lie leading infantry consisted of two battalions of the Thai garrison, 
the l/151st Sikh Infantry on the right and the 3/9th Gurkha Titles 
on the left. They were followed by the 1 /25th ' London Regiment 
and tho 2/41st Dogras. As the attack was developing, General 
Dyer received a letter from Nadir Khan saying that he had been 
oidered by the Amir to suspend hostilities, and asked for an acknow¬ 
ledgment to this communication. General Dyer, whose knowledge 
of the Oriental was profound, gave him a characteristic answer. “ Mv 
guns will give an immediate reply, and a further replv will be sent 
b.V the Divisional Commander to whom the letter has ‘been fbrwurd- 
•ed : . 

It soon became evident that Nadir Khan and bis forces were retir- N:i,lir Klim 
ing with all possible speed. The spurs were rapidly occupied with roUeats - 
little opposition, our casualties being only five men wounded. The 
It.oyal Air Force who were operating on the right flank of the infantry, 
dispersed a body of 400 Zaimukhts on the northern flopes of Khadi¬ 
makh. with bombs and Lewis gun fire. The heat was now very 
great and General Dyer considered that he had made suffecient calls 

, le of his infantry. The armoured cars and one squadron 

ot tlie 3v th Lancers were, however, pushed up the left bank of the 
*° harass the retiring Afghans, whilst two sections of the 
ILItli Lattery, R. F. A., moved forward to Mulla Rasul, If miles 
north-west of Thai fort, to shell \the camp at Yusaf Eh el. A re- 
connaissance of the Royal Air Force discovered that the Afghan head¬ 
quarters had been removed to a spot jn the foothills, 3 miles west oi 
its former location. 

rwnr? 1 ! 1 lollowin g morning, the 3rd June, a coliuA left Thai at Afghan <*tn* 
' J. (,n ilour s to seize the Afghan camp at Yusaf Khel. It consisted wptow*. 


2 troops, 37th Lancers. 

1 section, 89th battery, R. F. A. 

f>0 rifles, l/25th Loudon Regiment, with 4 Lewis guns. 

2 annoured cars. 

1 ^ hQ y forded the river at Pir Ka^ta, and reached Yusaf Khel at 
ab' , 10urs * It was fouud that the Afghan camp had been hastily 
andonod, and that gun ammunition and stores were lying about 
very where in disorder. The troops were unable to reuibve these 
the means at their disposal, but a colufrm with camels went 
out next morning to bring the booty back to Thai. The local 
imagers, however, made good use of the opportunity given them and 
stole practically everything of value during the night. 

Preparations were now made to exploit the victory, and to fallow n * 

Nadir Khan to Matun. These plans,, however, had to be abandoned aflva on 
owing to the signing of the armistice on the 3rd of June. It was AUtun. 
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•abandoned 
owing to 
armistice. 


Destruction 
of Biland 
Khel. 
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still possible to take measures against our own tribesmen, and, on 
the 4th of June, a column set out to destroy the large Wazir village 
of Biland Khel as a punishment for the active assistance given by its 
inhabitants to the Afghans during the seige. The Kurram was in 
spate so the force lad to return. On the following day, i.e., the 5th 
of June, the attempt was renewed. The troops employed were: 

2 sections, No. 57 Co., 1st Sappers and Miners. 

1 Company, 2/41st Dogras. 

1 Company, 2/72nd Punjabis. 

1 Company, 3/150th Infantry. 

The advance was covered by the fire of the four lo pounders 
which came in,to action near the civil rest house, half-way between 
the fort and the railway station. The advanced guard, consisting 
of the company of the 2/41st Dogras, moved round and through the 
village, and took up a position on the nala 900 yards south of Biland 
Khel to cover the actual destruction of the village. As there was a 
large quantity of supplies in Biland Khel, 300 camels were sent 
out from Thai in answer to helio message to carry them away. Half 
the village was allotted to the 3/150th infantry and half to the 
2/72nd Punjabis whilst the Sappers and Miners prepared the six 
largest towers for demolition. These latter were found to be so 
solid tha,t a charge of 50 pounds of guncotton was required for each 
of them. As much grain, bhoosa and wood as could be taken away 
was carried out of the village, and dumped to the north clear ot 
the houses, where it was loaded on camels. At 1645 the signal 
for retirement was given and the towers were blown up. The retire¬ 
ment was not pressed and the column returned to .dial unmolested, 
having lost two men wounded, who were hit by snipers firing at long 
range. 

Whilst the village was being cleared, a deep cave was discovered 
with an underground stream ( karez ) running through it. it was 
known to be occupied, but it was uncertain whether there were armed 
men in it or not. Bugler Narain Cliand, No. 5/ Coy., 1st S. & M., 
volunteered to go in and see who were inside. He entered the cave 
unarmed, and found six women there. They came out, and were 
allowed to go away. The bugler then entered the cave again, 
accompanied by sepoy Puran Singh, 2/72nd Punjabis, and explored 
it thoroughly, " but no enemy were found. This affords a good 
example of the lonely courage required of the rank and file during 
campaigns on the North-West Frontier. 

In the seige of Thai we again see the failure of the Afghans to 
take advantage of an initial success. The advance of Nadir Khan 
dow T n the Kaitu was a masterly stroke, and the movement of his 
comparatively large force, encumbered with gun elephants, over bad 
roads is a tribute to his forcefulness and personality. On reaching 
Thai, however, his lack of experience and military training were very 
evident. He had the advantage of the initiative, for the garrison 
never assumed the offensive against him. His artillery was superior 
in number of guns and in shell power. The troops opposed to him 
were mostly new battalions, composed of yoimg soldiers without 


sufficient training. The extent of the perimeter was nearly five miles, 
and vulnerable nearly everywhere. There u^as every* prospect that 
a well organized and determined assault, adequately covered by 
artillery and rifle fire, would have pierced the hastily constructed 
defences, and swept away the small garrison. A victory would have 
had far-reaching effects. The Orakzais and Zaimukhts would have 
risen, and General Fagan’s force in the Upper Kurram would have 
been isolated. General Dyer’s column would have had to fight its 
way from Hangu to Parachinar, instead of advancing through a 
friendly country. This reluctance to attack, which was so character¬ 
istic of the Afghans during this campaign, was possibly due to a 
number of causes in this instance. Nadir Khan expected to be 
joined by the Orakzais and Zaimukhts, as well as by the Wazirs. 
He was probably waiting for the two former tribes to join him before 
launching an attack. The various jarring elements of which his 
force was composed may have made a concerted attack an impos¬ 
sibility. His ignorance of modem warfare made him confident that 
his artillery alone would reduce the garrison of Thai to submission, 
and he was apparently unwillingly to sustain the losses which an 
assault would entail. When confronted by the bold and' ^energetic 
tactics of General Dyer, Nadir Khan made no attempt to-collect his 
scattered forces, and to fight even a defensive action on ground of 
his own choosing, although his numbers exceeded those of thu Thai 
garrison and the Thai Belief Force combined. In this ho may have 
been prompted by personal motives. A defeat would have meant 
political extinction. His partial success was remembered, whilst 
his disorderly flight was conveniently forgotten. On the conclusion 
of hostilities he became Commander-in-Chief and War Minister, 
whilst a column was erected at Kabul with a chained lion repre¬ 
senting Britain at the base, to celebrate this feat of arms, which is 
described 'as an Afghan victory. As will be seen from the foregoing 
pages, he was within easy reach of victory, which he and his sub¬ 
ordinates lacked the experience, ability and energy to seize. 

Our casualties during the siege were: — 

Killed — 

Captain A. G. Wakefield, 114th Labour Corps. 

Indian other ranks, 7. 

Died of wounds — 

Indian other ranks, 4. 

Wounded — 

Lieut. S. C. Scott, 1/109th Infantry. 

British other ranks, 5. 

Indian other ranks, 76. 

Whilst these events were happening at Thai, fighting was goiug 
on in the Upper Kurram. The Afghans, operating on outer lines, 
had four large groups on a frontage of 29 miles. Of th r e, three 
were kept under observation bp small detachments of our troops, 
whilst the central reserve at Parachinar was , : n a position from which 
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it could strike in any direction. The disposition of the British and'. 
Afghan Forces in this area on the 26th of May is given below. 


Afghan. 


British, 


Distance between forces. 
13 miles. 6 miles. 


10 miles. 


Lakka Tiga. 

Ghoz Garhi. 

\Kharlarchi. 

-£-x, —- 

► " \ , ' '* 

Pei war Kotal. 

100 regulars. 

800 Maqbils, 

(tribesmen). 

s ^ 

100 regulars. 

2,000 regulars. 

■ * \ 

600 tribesmen. 


900 -tribesmen . ’ * 

4 mountain guns. r 

2 mountain/guns. 


1 mountain gun. 

1 * machine' £ijn. \ . ' 



1 Machine gun.. 

1,000 tribesmen. " 

• • N 

Kurram Militia. 


Kurram Militia. 

. . . S ^ 
Kurram Militia. 

80 mounted infantry. 


200 infantry 

400 infantry. 

200 infantry: 



2 mountain guns. 

i 

10 miles. 

Distance from Parachinar. 

11 miles 

15 miles. 


V 


AV 


Parachinar and Thai. 


Afghan 
os ack on 
iV* war 
villages 


In reserve at Parachinar . 

“ A ” Squadron, 37th Lancers. 

2 sections, No. 28 Mountain Battery. 

No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery. 

57th Bides, F.F. 

3rd Bn. Guides Infantry, F.F. 

M 400 Bides, Kurram Militia.' 

• \ 'Osi.rrteoris oj the Kurram .M ilitid . bqtive'ezi 
<J\\ A^izar, 5Q ri$es. . \ • 

\\V- Sultan' Kot,' IB ridesAV \ v # A • 

Badama, 80' riile&*‘\ ‘ V* . , \ 

\ ' . V • ' • V * . ' 

Chapri, 12 rifles. *» ' \ \ ' \ > A. A 

Arawali, 25 rides. x -A, \ 

Shakardara, 15 rifles. 

Uchdara, 40 rides. ‘ ’ / ' . 

On the 26th of May, the date before Nadir Khan appeared at Ttyd, 
the Afghans attacked the outposts protecting the Poiwar villages. 
Afghan, regulars and tribesmen, covered by artillery fire, advanced 
from the Spingawi pass, 2 miles north-east of the Peiwar, oh. Chapri, 
village. Captain Wilson moved out from Ghundi Khel with 200 men 
of the Kurram Militia, passed through the outpost line, and counter¬ 
attacked the enemy, who were driven back to the hills with loss. 
The attempt was renewed on the following day, but the Kurram 
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Militia, who had been reinforced by one section of No. 22 Motor 
Machine Gun Battery, drove off the attack with considerable loss to 
the enemy. 

On the same day (i.e., 27th) news was received in Parachinar AHyni 
of Nadir Ivhan’s move on Thai. It was reported that Alizai was occupied 
threatened by a gathering of tribesmen from the Batai Pass, 14J by troo P 3 
miles west of Thai Fort and 10 miles south by west of Alizai. parachin: r 
Brigadier-General A. E. Fagan commanding the 60th Infantry Brigade araL 
at Parachinar therefore sent out a detachment of one section No. 22 
Motor Machine Gun Battery and 200 men of the 3rd Guides in motor 
lorries to Alizai to replace the garrison of the l/109t»h Infantry, which 
had been withdrawn to Thai on the previous day. He also sent a 
proposal to the General Staff of the Kohat District that he should 
operate from the vicinity of Lakka Tiga against Nadir Ivhan’s lines 
of communication with Matun, but the despatch rider carrying the 
message found that the road near Tutkas was held by the enemy, and 
was obliged to turn back. An attempt was made to send n wire¬ 
less message to the same effect on the following morning but it failed 
to get through. Nothing, therefore, came of the suggestion, but 
Captain Champion, who was at TV ala China, 3 miles east of Lakka 
Tiga, with 80 mounted infantry, was ordered to move south and 
worry the flanks of the force near Batai Pass. Captain Cham] 
reached the Shabak Pass two miles north-west of the Batai on the Captain 
evening of the 28th of May. He found that the information regard- Champion 
enemy concentration was incorrect. He remained in a lV o?^ ftk 
Wcinity of the Shabak till the 31st, when he was fortunate enough to p^g. 

^ in rear nn convoy returning to Matun* and killed 9 

of uro escort. The unfriendliness of the. villagers and the lack of 
supplies, however, compelled him to retire to WaJa China the same 
evening, and thus ho was deprived of the chance of harassing the 
Afghans retiring from Thai. 

On the 28th of May, a force of Afghans surrounded Kharlarchi &bariar«M 
MTf w kich was held bv a detachment of 75 men of the Knrrnm attackoil b> 

„ 1 small force was sent from Parachinar to their assistance. A1 £ban». 

consisting of: — 

2 troops, 37th Lancers. 

1 section, No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery. 

25 mounted infantry, Kurram Militia. 

50 Infantry, Kurram Militia. 

The ■ 

fi re on ° ^? lac mne guns under Major MaJony arrived first, and opened 
for mrvirrvif The cavalry considered the ground unfavourable 

enern . attack, so they and the militia advanced on foot. The 
our lr r4U ^ en back with a loss of 29 killed and many wounded, whilst 
mflph* PSeS Were ^ Wo billed and one wounded.' The cavaln and 
mo were withdrawn to Parachinar after dark 

th ^nhans 7iow decided to invade the Kurram from Jaji Maid an Lieut. 

r ) . f ja tka Tiga with the intention of joiuing hands with the Heiwnisb 

rakzais and Zaimukhts, whose borders run close to the KUr im u:ta '. kR 
between Sadda and Alizai. The Jaji tribesmen had an old-s to fin J.fL'rnU* 
teud with the villagers on our side of the border. Numbers c> the Tig*, 
owner joined- the Afghans west of Lakka Tiga, whose force.’ were 
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Garrison of 

Alixai 

reduced. 


Subedar 
Gul Khan 
defeats 
Orakza in 
near Badama. 


tfaid on 
Amir Tbana. 


thereby increased to 3,000 men and five guns. If this invasion had 
been successful, Parachinar would have been cut off from the Lower 
Kurram and the Orakzais and Zaimukhts would probably have risen 
against us. To prevent this movement, Lieutenant Beamish, who 
was at Lakka Tiga with 200 men of the Kurram Militia, was ordered 
to engage the Afghans. In spite of his inferiority in numbers, he 
moved out and attacked the Afghans on a front of four miles on the 
28th and 29th of May. Although he failed to inflict a decisive defeat 
on them, he kept them fully occupied and prevented them from in¬ 
vading the Kurram. 

As ijt was evident that the concentration of tribesmen on the 
Batai Pass was a myth, lorries were sent to Alizai on the 29th, and 
150 out of the, detachment of 200 men of the 3rd Guides, together 
with the section of the motor machine guns were brought back to 
Parachinar. On the same day, the 29th, another half-hearted 
attempt was made to attack Peiwar village from the direction of 
Spingawi, but it was beaten off by the Militia, supported by one 
section of mountain artillery and one section of the motor machine 
gim battery from Parachinar. 

Hitherto the Orakzais had given no active assistance to the 
Afghans, in spite of the exertions of Mulla Mahmud Akhundzada, 
the mos,t influential of the religious leaders of the tribe. On the 
29th and 30th of May, however, parties of the Masuzai, Alisherzai 
and Koni Khel sections of the Orakzais gathered in the Khurmana 
valley and attacked the post of Badama, 3^ miles north-east of 
Sadda on the main Kurram road. Subedar Gul Khan of the Kurram 
Militia collected 60 men from Badama and 40 from Sadda. With 
these and the local villagers he boldly attacked the invaders and 
drove them back to the mountains witn a loss of 20 dead, whilst only 
one of his men was killed in the fight. 

News was now received that General Dyer s column was marching 
to the relief of Thai. General Fagan decided to carry out two raids 
on the Afghans on the 2nd of June, one on the Peiwar, and one on 
Amir Thana, 1} miles west of Kharlarchi. After thus striking the 
enemy west of Parachinar, he intended to organize a column to 
harass Nadir Khan when the latter retired on Matun. General 
Dyer's advance was so rapid, and the Afghans retreat from Thai 
was so precipitate, tK&t this move into Afghanistan w r as never car¬ 
ried out" The raid on the Peiwar, also, was found to be impractic¬ 
able, as the troops would have to march 18 miles during darkness 
over bad roads before they reached the position from which they could 
commence operations. That from Kharlarchi on Amir Thana duly 
took place and was completely successful. 

At 1830 hours on the 2nd of June, Major Dodd left Parachinar 
with the following troops, and reached Kharlarchi after dark. 


1 squadron, 87th Lancers, less 2 troops. 

1 section, No. 28 Mountain Battery. 

1 section, No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery. 

1 company, 3rd Guides, F.F. 

1 troop, mounted infantry, Kurram Militoa. 

100 infantry. Kurram Militia. 

2 light trench howitzers manned by 57ih Bifles, F.F. 
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The company of the Guides Infantry F.F. moved out during 
fhe ni^ht Tnd occupied a low ridge 1,000 yards west of Amur Thana. 
ind the section of No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery took up a posi- 
tfon which covered the door of the fort. At dawn, the section of 
No. 28 Mountain Battery came into action against Amir Thana, and 
under cover of their fire the trench howitzers of the 57th Rifles, 1 
advanced to within 500 vards of the fort. After a 15 minutes bombard¬ 
ment the infantry of the Kurram Militia assaulted the post and 
attempted to climb the walls. In this they were unsuccessful but 
soon afterwards, at 0900 hours, the garrison of 50 men surrendered 
and the fort was then burnt. The shooting of the trench howit¬ 
zers was disappointing owing to defective cartridges. Meanwhile, 
the cavalry and mounted infantry advanced along the juver on Mir 
Zaman Kalai, l\ miles south of Kliarlarchi, covered by the fno > 
the guns and machine guns. As the mounted force appioac io - u 
Lffi, *. g™ stopped ft** and the cavalry and m ooted 

infantrv rushed the village and burnt it. Our troops then Passed 
t i i,-> Mir Kalai l a miles south-west of Amir Thana. and 
tpteed ?hfbreSwoi eroded by the enemy between Ihese two 
places The Afghan General, whose headquarters were m Mir Kalai, 
fled hurriedly with his whole force. In all, six villages of the Japs 
were burnt. ' Our casualties were two Indian other ranks killed, an 
Lieut Carter, Kurram Militia, and four Indian other ranks wound¬ 
ed The enemy lost 60 killed, of whom 82 were counted on the 

ground. 

On the 3rd of June, news of the relief of Thai w*| reccedl* 
Paraehinar. The enemy were still reported to be holdup: the road 
at Tutkas, 6 miles north-west of Thai, so General ragm ® 
men of the 57th Bides, F.F. in motor lorries poth » '£ 
motor machine gun battery from Paraehinar o < p motor 

Thai. It was found that the Afghans had disappeared, motor 

lorries and machine guns went through to 1 m 
Paraehinar on the same evening without firing a so.. 

This was the day of the armistice, and after this no offensive acuon 
was taken against the Afghans. Although > e t _ 9 q mile^ 

Afghans stipulated that Afghan forces should b « . ^d on the 
irom the nearest British force, their regMare still remained on 
Peiwar Kotal and in the neighbourhood of Kharlarchi and Lnkka 
Tiga. 

Nor did they scruple to break the terms by carrying out offensive 
movements. On the <5th of June, bodien of Afghans descended from 
tb ® Pf'war, drove in our outposts and threatened Ten post. A toic 
of 100 infantry and 30 mounted infantry of the Kurram Mil.Oa^vdh 
2 machine guns nrrived from Paraehinar, and checked t - • 

Tb. Bight Mid tlu. T„ri v.1 w - 

forced to abandon breastworks (sangars) which the,_ were hold 
on the flanks of the Militia. The latter were now m danger of - 
enveloped from their left. To prevent this, an attack was mad 
the ridge between Teri and Sursurang to the «°utli from ■ 
troops had been driven on the previous day. 

captured with little loss, the enemy continued to pr • ra wcre 
panv of the 57th Bifles, F.F. and a section of trench ho 
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sent from Parachinar to reinforce the Militia and General Pagan pro¬ 
ceeded to the spot and made a personal reconnaissance. He then 
oidered the remainder of the 57th Rifles, P.F. and a section of moun¬ 
tain artillery to Teri from Parachinar. The left flank had been 
secured, but bodies of Afghan regulars and Mangal tribesmen now- 
moved along the lower slopes and threatened the right flank and the 
large village of Shalozan. The company of the 57th Rifles, P. P. 
took over the protective line held by the Kurram Militia, and the 
latter were able to extend to the right and to check this enveloping 
movement. Several attacks were made by the enemy during the 
night, but on the following morning, the 7th of June, the Afghanb 
began to retire, and by 1200 hours they had all returned to the Peiwar 
Xotal. 

On the 7th of June, whilst this fighting was still in progress, 
General Beamon, commanding the Kohat-Kurram Porce, arrived in 
Parachinar. He sent a letter to the Afghan Commander, Shah 
Mahmud, a younger brother of Nadir Khan (and better known in 
1919 by his title of Sar Sar-i-os, or Master of Horse) in which he in¬ 
formed Shah Mahmud that an armistice had been signed, and 1 
demanded the withdrawal of the Afghan troops. He further stated 
that unless this was done within 48 hours, the British would attack 
him. A few days later, the Afghan commander replied apologizing 
for the attack on Teri, and excused himself by saying that he was 
unaware o;■ the armistice until the morning of the 7th of June. He 
took no steps, however, to withdraw from the Peiwar, and General 
Fagan was not permitted to carry the threat into execution. 

As soon as Thai was relieved, a reorganization of the troops in 
the Kohat-Kurram Porce was carried out. The 4/39th Garhwal 
Rifles and tlie l/109th Infantry marched from Thai to Parachinar 
where they arrived on the 8th of June, to become part of the 00th 
Infantry Brigade. The 65th Infahtry Brigade wps formed at Thai 
under Brigadier-General C. 0. 0. Tanner. It consisted of: 

l/69th Punjabis. 

2/69th Punjabis. 

2/151st Infantry. 

8/9th Gurkha Rifles. 

At Kohat Brigadier-General C. E. F. K. Macquiod, I) S.O., 
assumed command of the 47th Infantry Brigade composed of: — 

2/26l;h Punjabis. 

2/7th Gurkha Rifles (relieved by 1st Kashmir Rifles, 7th July 
1919). 

3/8th Gurkha Rifles (on the Samana). 

2/9th Gurkha Rifles (relieved by l/152nd Infantry, 9th July 
1919). 

Troops not belonging to the Kohat-Kurram Porce, were gradually 
removed to other stations. The Headquarters of the 16fch Division 
proceeded to Nowshera, where they were needed to deal with the 
expecting rising in the Swat Valley. On the 24th of June, Major- 
General A. Skeen took over command of the Kohat-Kurram Force, 
and formed* a fresh headquarters. The movement of troops out of 
this area is given in the attached table. 
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Table showing withdrawal of additional units 

from Kohat. 

Unit. 

-! 

Date 

of leaving 

Kohat. 

1 

For. 

H. Q, 16th Division 

12th June . 

Nowshera. 

2-6th Royal Sussex Regiment 

16th June . 

Peshawar. 

l-124th Baluchistan Regiment 

19th June . . • 

J Do. 

45th Infantry Brigade , 

17th, 18th, 19th June . 

Nowsliera. 

1096th Battery, R. F. A . 

19th June . « 

Ambala. 

1-151st Infantry .... 

20th Juue . 

Chaklala. 


1- 6th Hampshire Regiment . . 22nd June . 

No. 3 Motor Machine Gun Battery . ^ 

1 Section, Trench Howitzers . • j* 29th June 

43th Brigade Ammunition column . J 

2- 7th Gurkha Rifles . . . 7th July 

2-9th Gurkha Rifles . . . 9th July « 


Simla Hills. 

Amhala. 

Dchra Dun. 
Do. 


Two small operations were carried out against the Warirs oi the 
Kurrum south of Thai by the 65th Infantry Brigade. The hist t6ok 
place on the 10th of June, when Lieut.-Colonel A. D. Strong with a 
force of one squadron of cavalry, one section of mountain artillery 
and one and a half battalions of infantry carried off a large quantity of 
grain, bhoosa and building material from Biland Khel. 

The second was undertaken to punish the Wazirs south of Biland 
.Khel. It was intended that the column should leave Thai on the 
18th of July, but a spate in the river necessitated its departure being 
postponed till the 16th of July. On the latter date, the following 
troops left Thai under the command of Brigadior-General Tanner:— 

Headquarters, 65th Infantry Brigade. 

} Back Wireless Section. 

B M Squadron, 87th Lancers. 

1 section, No. 8 Mountain Battery, E. G. A. 

No. 28, Mountain Battery, less 1 section. 

No. 57 Field Co., 1st S. and M., less 2 sections. 

2 platoons, l/81st Pioneers. 

l/69th Punjabis. 

2/151st Infantry. 

3/9th Gurkha Rifles. 

2 platoons, l/90th Punjabis. 

2 platoons, 1st Patiala Infantry. 

1 section, No. 60 Combined, Field Ambulance. 

Brigade Ammunition Column. 
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The column marched to Shewa (10 miles) which was reached on 
the same day, and a perimeter camp was formed. Parties were sent 
out to the surrounding villages and bhoosa, grain and firewood were 
brought in wdthout opposition. The sappers, assisted by infantry work- 
ing parties, demolished Shewa itself. On the following morning, the 
17th, a detachment was sent across the river, where they destroyed 
all the villages between GuJpir and Umar Khan, and burnt the blioosa 
and grain there. On the 18th, the column commenced to withdraw 
by easy stages to Thai, destroying all the villages on the right bank 
of the Kurram River as they went. Dadar was reached on the 18th, 
Biland Khel on the 19th and Thai on the 20th. During these oper¬ 
ations 54 villages were burnt and their towers destroyed. 


The long drawn out negotiations which were taking place at 
Rawalpindi between the Afghan delegates and the representatives of 
the Government of India, were very unsettling to the tribesmen. They 
were convinced that the Amir was not in earnest, and that he was 
merely gaining time with a view to resuming hostilities. Two un¬ 
successful attempts were made by the Orakzais to tamper with ihe 
railway between Kohat and Thai. A party of some 400 tribesmen 
also attacked the Frontier Constabulary post at Shinawari, 18 miles 
north-west of Hangu, on the night of the 21/22nd of July, but they 
dispersed on the following day when columns from Fort Lockhart and 
Hangu marched out to its relief. 


On the 30th of July, a report was received that a large body of 
Orakzais and Zaimukhts were collecting in the Khurmana Valley to 
raid the Kurram, and to attack the posts of Badama and Sadda. 
Reinforcements of regular troops were sent to Sadda, whilst four 
aeroplanes flew over the Khurmana to locate the gathering. On their 
way back, the last machine was shot down at short range by a party 
concealed on the hill side, and the pilot and observer were both 
wounded. A race for the wrecked machine then took place between 
the tribesmen and the Militia from Badama. The Militia just won, 
and the wounded airmen, who had roughly dismantled their machine, 
were brought in. The engine was brought in intact the following 
morning by a party of Kurram Militia from Badama, assisted by a 
detachment of regular troops from Sadda. 

On the 8th of August, peace was -signed at Rawalpindi and all 
' activity in this area ceased. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

Northern Front.—Events between the 3rd of June and the 8th 
of August and the Destruction of Chora. 

Although the armistice of the 3rd of J une put an end to hostilities 
with Afghanistan, the inactivity to which our troops were condemned 
produced a rapid deterioration in the situation as regards the Path an 
tribes. The Amir still continued to incite the tribes on both sides of 
the Durand Line to wage war on us, and his efforts met with consider¬ 
able success. The Afghan Molimands and Shinwaris, stirred up by 
the local priesthood, harassed our reconnoitring and foraging parties, 
sniped our camps at Dakka and Landi Ivkana and attacked our piquets. 
In tho Khyber and in the Peshawar districts, bad characters of the 
Afridi tribe were active against our lines of communication, and raided 
the plains. The various actions fought during this period are better 
described by localities than in chronological order, and this chapter 
is therefore divided into three portions dealing with events : 

(a) West of Landi Kotal. 

( b ) In the Khyber. 

(c) In the Peshawar Area. 


WEST OF LANDI KOTAL. 

At Dakka, the new camp site proved to be much more suitable than 
the one originally selected. It was easy to protect, the sanitary 
conditions were good, and there was ample room for the whole force. 
The ground at first appeared to be a level stretch of turf, but it was 
soon found that the grass wore off and the surface was friable. The 
traffic passing over it quickly reduced it to powder, and the dust 
became intolerable. It soon became necessary to cover the roads with 
shale from the surrounding hills to prevent tho camp from being 
smothered with dust. Even then dust storms were frequent, whilst 
the heat was verv great. On the whole, however, the health, of the 
troops was good. 

In addition to physical trials, the tribesmen round Dakka never 
ceased to annoy our troops. The Mohmands from the north (left bank) 
of the Kabul river fired into camp nearly every night. This sniping 
was kept within bounds by the artillery and machine guns, who regis¬ 
tered during the day on spots where the enemy were likely to conceal 
themselves, and opened fire when tho flash of the rifle disclosed the 
position of the sniper. 

The country to the west in the direction of Girdi was kept under 
observation by daily reconnaissances canned out bv cavalry supported 
by infantry. It was seldom that these reconnaissances were not 
interfered with and that their retirement on camp was not follow, I 
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up. To deal with this, General Skeen laid two ambushes, which 
were quite successful. 

Special measures had to be devised to conceal che number of 
troops employed. All movements across the plain west of the Khurd 
Khyber were clearly visible to the enemy patrols on the north bank 
of the river, and the tribesmen at Girdi and Hazamao to the south 
of the Kabul were informed of our movements by a series of signals, 
thus, a single rifle shot indicated that the usual daily reconnaissance 
by a squadron of cavalry supported by infantry piquets was in pro¬ 
gress. Two or more shots meant that a larger force was being em¬ 
ployed. The enemy thus had the initiative, and could 'accept or 
decline action as they chose. 

The first of these ambushes was carried out on the 19th of June 
by a company of the l/9th Gurkha Rifles under Captain G. P. 
Cramp ton. About 1 mile west of the Khurd-Khyber Pass (see map 
facing page 71) the road passes between two small features known as 
Conical Hill and Twin Peaks. The company assembled behind the 
Khurd Kliyber end sent out two piquets, each of one section, to occupv 
these hills. One platoon then advanced through the Khurd-Khyber 
with 150 transport mules. Under cover of the dust raised by the 
animals, two platoons moved forward and concealed themselves behind 
Twin Peaks and Conical Hill. The mules under their escort then pro¬ 
ceeded to graze in the open country between Conical Hill and the river. 
Seeing this, a party of 200 to 800 tribesmen advanced to within a 
thousand yards of the piquets. A squadron of the 1st King's Dragoon 
Guards then moved forward to the gap between the hills, and sent 
out a patrol to engage the enemy and to lure them on. The mules were 
then sent back to camp, whilst their escort remained to act ns a 
reserve. As soon as the mules had disappeared through the Khurd 
Khyber, tho cavalry also retired, and the two infantry piquets moved 
down just below the crest to give the impression that they also had 
evacuated their position. The enemy immediately began to follow 
up what they thought was the retirement. When the tribesmen had 
approached within 200 yards, the piquets rushed back to their previous 
position, the two platoons in hiding occupied the gap, and the wdiole 
opened fire. It was a complete surprise, and the enemy lost from 
J<) to 15 men killed before they could take cover. Meanwhile a party 
of tribesmen had moved towards Gurkha Hill and threatened to envelop 
the left lank of the company. The retirement to camp was, therefore, 
begun, which was cautiously followed by the enemy. We had no 
casualties in this engagement. 

I'lio tribesmen were much annoyed at having been outmanmuvred 
like this. A large body of Mohmands, who had been collected by the 
Haji <»f Turangzni and the Ohaknaur Mulla, crosscut U the south 
(right) bank of the Kabul river, and joined forces with the Sbinwaris 
there. The camp p'quets were fired on during the night of the 19/20th 
of June, and it was reported that an attempt would be made to attack 
the camp it Dakka on the evening of the 20th. General Sk en decided 
to forestall the enemy and to draw them into a fire ambush before the 
proposed attack could take place. Accordingly the following troops 
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were placed under Lieut.-Colonel Freeland, commanding the 1st 
Infantry Brigade, for this purpose: 

Headquarters, 1st Infantry Brigade. 

2 squadrons, 33rd Cavalry. 

2 sections, “ M ” Battery, E. H. A. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 

1 section, No. 285 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

2 companies, 2nd Bn., Somerset Light Infantiy. 

l/15th Sikhs, less 2 companies. 

l/9th Gurkha Rifles. 

2 sections, No. 6 Combined Field Ambulance. 

At 1300 hours, the l/9th Gurkha Rifles left camp, and at 1430 
hours, they occupied Conical Hill and Twin Peaks with 3 companies 
whilst 1 company was kept in reserve to the south of the road and 
500 yards east of Twin Peaks. As soon as these positions had been 
taken up, the headquarters of the 1st Infantry Brigade moved forward 
with No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A., the 1 of No. -85 

Company Machine Gun Corps and the 2 companies of the 1/lotn 
Sikhs. 'One section of No. 8 Mountain Battery R ~r. A., v.as -c 
on the Khurd Khyber Pass, whilst the l/15th Sikhs came up level 
with the reserve company of the l/9th Gurkha Rifles on the north 
of the road. The remaining four guns of No. 8 Mountain >..uer , 
R. G. A. and the machine guns moved forward to the col. between 
Conical Hill and Twin Peaks. These troops were in position by la la 
hours. The enemy then started to leave their breast-works on Camel 
Hump Hill, west of Gildi, and to advance towards our piquets_ Orders 
were issued for the remainder of the force to leave camjn The two 
squadrons of the 33rd Cavalry and the two sections of M •'- 
R n A moved through the Khurd-Khyber to a concealed position 
under the northern spur of Conical Hill, wl he 2 companies of 
the 2nd Bn., Somerset Light Infantry, came up into resene on the 
road between the Khurd Khyber and Conical Hill. 

At 1645 hours, one squadron of the 33rd Cavalry advanced through 
the col. towards the west to draw the enemy on. I nder cove 1 of the 
dust. No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A., took up a concealed pom on 
on the north side of the road to tho west of the col., and the 
machine guns came into action in line with them on the ^h of^e 
road. The tribesmen then advanced and opened tire m the uvtali 
At 1720 hours the squadron in front ^reported that they were unable 
to advance further without sustaining casualties. They wore then 
withdrawn rapidly across the front of the l./0th Gurkha Rifles on m t.i* 
■other squadron, which was on the right of the line. Both squadrc«3 
then moved forward to tempt the tribesmen to advance still further, 
but it soon became evident that the ambush of tho previous day had 
made them cautious. At 1840 hours, it was apparent that they 
could not be enticed near, r the piquets, so Colonel Freeland ordered 
No 8 Mountain Batterv, R. G. A., to fire ope round from U.c col . 
which was the preconcerted signal for the action to commence. <•»'<» 
machine guns. Lewis guns and rifles kept up a concentrated tnv tor 
15 minutes, and the rnomv scattered in nil directions. 1 heir losrc - 
on this occasion were 80 killed and 25 wounded whilst on our side 
Lieut. Hari Das, the medical officer of the l/9th Guruha 
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Rifles, was the only man wounded. On the following day the tribes* 
men dispersed to their homes and the troops at Dakka were not 
molested for a week. 


Shinwaris 
attack piqmt 
near Landi 
Khana. 








Two days later, a party of Shinwaris under Zar Shah attacked the 
piquets near Landi Khana. Between the latter place and Dakka, 
two methods were in force for the protection of the road. Dakka Force 
had a system of permanent piquets up to a point half way between 
Haft Chah and Paindi Khak (see map facing this page), whilst the 
2nd Infantry Brigade used to link up with Dakka Force by posting 
piquets daily before the convoy passed through. On the 22nd of 
June the battalion piquetting the road was the 2nd Bn., North 
Staffordshire Regt. The first three piquets were posted without 
any opposition. Nos. 4, 5 and 7 were then sent out together, whilst 
two platoons were in the valley ready to open covering fire should 
it be required. No. 4 piquet took up its allotted position, and 
No. 7 reached a point half w*ay up the hill they were to occupy. The 
hill on which No. 5 piquet was to be posted had a double crest, from 
which two spurs ran, one to the north-east and one to the south-east. 
On this occasion the piquet was advancing in successive lines from 
the north-east. On reaching the false crest, the leading line of 6 men 
were fired on from the main crest, 30 yards to the south-west. Two 
men "were killed out-right, two were mortally wounded, one was 
severely wounded, and the sixth man had a shot through his helmet. 
Without a moment's delay the covering party opened fire on the crest 
with Lewis guns and rifles. The remainder of No. 5 piquet moved 
to the right round the shoulder of the hill, and attacked the enemy 
up the reverse slope. Lieut. Bevill and 10 men from the reserye 
advanced up the south-easterly spur, and attacked from that side. 
Ibis was too much for the tribesmen, and they made off to the south¬ 
west, where they came under the fire of No. 4 piquet. This drove them 
back in front of No. 5 piquet which was now in position. Here they 
suffered more casualties from the fire of No. 5 and No. 7 piquets. They 
th on broke and fled to the high hill north of Shamas K&ndao. From 
hem they were dislodged by a section of No. 6 Mountain Battery, 
R. G. A., who had been pushed forward from Landi Khana as soon as 
the action commenced. The enemy lost 16 men killed or severely 
wounded whilst the casualties* in the North Staffordshire were: — 

(Killed or died of wounds, 4. 


Wounded — 

Lieutenant Bevill. 
British other rank, 1. 


This affords a good example of troops taken at a disadvantage 
extricating themselves by their own courage and initiative. The cover¬ 
ing fire was well organized, and ready when .it was required. The : hoot¬ 
ing of tho Lewis guns and rifles was good. This, combined with the 
promptness with which the piquet changed the direction of the attack 
whi! t Till continuing to advance, converted an awkward situation into 
a creditable victory. 

As a result of this action, day piquetting in the Landi Khana 
section, was discontinued, and permanent piquets were established. 
Although the tribesmen occassionaily sniped the piquets and the road' 
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at long range, they never came to close quarters with the troops at 
Landi Khana during the remainder of the campaign. 

Early in July, the tribesmen began to gather again west of Dakka 
and to harass our foraging parties. On the 5th of July, a special 
reconnaissance was made as far as Hazarnao, 61 miles west of Dakka. 

The tribesmen had constructed sangars north and south of the road 
near Girdi, but these were captured without much difficulty. A running 
fight was carried on from this point to Hazarnao, and many casualties 
were inflicted on the enemy. The retirement was followed up but 
a few rounds from the 77th Battery, R. F. A., soon discouraged the 
tribesmen, and the troops returned to camp with a loss of two men 

wounded. , , , , , 

On the 12th of Julv, a body of 800 tribesmen attempted to cut Enomy 
off the day piquets of‘the 2/lst Gurkha Rifles west of the Khurd- attack 
Khyber bv advancing up the nala leading to Black Hill (see map L1akl . a 
facing page 49). It so happened that this company had placed 
additional piquets on West Ridge right in the path of the advancing 
enemy. The tribesmen attacked these piquets but they were beaten 
off after severe fighting. The tribesmen retired towards Gurkha Hi 1 
and towards Girdi. Our artillery obtained good targets, and were able 
to inflict casualties on the enemy during their flight. Our losses 
amounted to 5 killed and 7 wounded, whilst of the tribesmen 2 d were 


killed and 21 were wounded. 

A further attempt was made to ambush our piquet ting troop? on 
23rd of July bv a body of 500 to 600 tribesmen, who seized Twin 
Peaks early m the morning. The 1st Bn.. Yorkshire Regiment, which 
was supplying the piquets, occupied West Ridge and Conical Hill 
without opposition, but the platoon detailed to hold Twin Peaks was 
held up. They were reinforced by a second platoon, and another 
attempt was made to seize the hill. A few men succeeded in reaching 
the summit, but they, were unable to maintain their position and were 
compelled to retire. One company of the 2/lst Gurkha Rifles now 
arrived from camp, and the hill was attacked for the third time. I he 
troops succeeded in reaching the summit but the eneirn opened a 
heavy Are on them under cover of which a body of tribesmen charged 
and drove our men off the hill. The remaining three companies of 
the 2 1st Gurkha Rifles now came up, and a fourth attack was 
prepared. At 0915 hours, tire was opened on Twin peaks by 2 gun* 
of No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A., from Green Hill, and b; 2 
howitzers of the 77th Battery, R. F. A., and one howitzer (3*7") ol 
No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A., from camp. The infantry tuon 
advanced and took the hill without much opposition. 


Our losses in this engagement w'ere: — 

^ Lifotenant H. E. nare, Dublin Fusiliers, attached 1st Batta¬ 


lion. Yorkshire Regiment. 

Subedar Tula Gurung, 2-3rd (attached 2-1st) Gurkha Rifles 


British other ranks, 4. 
Indian other ranks, 3. 
Wounded-- 

British other ranks, 9. 
Indian other ranks, 5. 
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Of the enemy, 30 dead were counted on the spot, and their totat» 
casualties probably amounted to 150. 

On the 24th of July, the Afghan peace delegates arrived in Dakka, 
and after this date the tribesmen on this front showed little activity,. 
On the 25th of July, a flying bridge was put up across the Kabul River, 
and a bridge head was established on the left bank. . After this, the 
sniping, which had been particularly irritating, practically died down* 

Peace was signed at Rawalpindi on the 8th of August, but Dakka, 
was not handed over t-o the Afghans until the 17th of September, 
when the troops of the 1st Division and the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
marched back to their peace stations. 

KHYBER. 

During June there was little activity on the part of the Afridis 
against our troops in the Khyber. Raiding gangs were active in the 
Peshawar plain, and the period of inactivity enforced on us by the 
armistice produced the usual unrest. Afghan agents in the r J irah 
and in the Bazar valley were active in tormenting trouble and they 
found plenty of inflammable material in the men who had served in 
the Khyber Rifles. These ez-militia men were adventurous spirits, 
and 1 their training made them dangerous. The focus of discontent 
was Chora, 7 miles south-west of Ali Masjid, where Yar Mohammed 
conducted his intrigues against the British. 

About the middle of July, large bodies of Afridis gathered in 
the Bazar valley, south-west of Ali Masjid, and it w'as evident that 
an attack on this section of the Khyber was contemplated. On the 
17th of July, the situation became so threatening that General 
Dobell, commanding the 2nd' Division, closed the Khyber for animal 
convoys, and issued orders that no mechanical transport should 
move* between Jamrud and Ah Masjid until armoured cars had 1 
patrolled the road and reported it to be clear of the enemy. On the 
following morning, the 18th, the Afridis attacked the Khyber posts 
from Bagiari to Ali Masjid (see map facing page 43). 

Ali Masjid is situated in the- narrowest part of the Khyber. The 
grov' that it is not te a large body 

of troop > in any one place. The 2/8th Gurkha Rifles less 2 companies, 
the rest camp and' the mule transport were on the small piece of 
flat ground, half a mile south-east of the fort. The 1st 
Bn. Royal Sussex Regiment, on© company, 1st Bn., South 
Lancashire Regiment, 2 companies, 2/8th Gurkha Rifles, No. 8 
Mountain Artillery Brigade and the 2/83rd Punjabis, less detach- 
ment-s towards Land! Kot-al were on the ridge north of Saiyid Ali. 
To fie a vest of the road were the camps for the camels and the 
segregation camp. The 2/67th Punjabis were scattered in posts from 
Bagiari to Ali Masjid (both inclusive) with headquarters at Shagai. 

At 0630 hours on the 18th of July, bands of Afridis began to fire 
on all the piquets in the vicinity of Fort Maude and Shagai. At 
0045, a body of 300 to 400 tribesmen, many of them in the uniform 
of the Khyber Rifles, attacked the piquet on Barley Hill, 950 yortls 
bo nth of Fort Maude, which was held by on© Indian Officer a^d 
80 rr n of the 2/67th Punjabis. The enemy made several attempts 
to rush the piquet under a heavy covering fire, but they were beaten 
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oU by the garrison, aided by rifle fire from Fort Maude. At 0800 
hours, there was a lull in the firing, so the Officer Commanding 
Bort Maude, sent forward three parties, amounting in all to one 
Indian Officer and 35 rifles, to reinforce the piquet, and to replenish 
their 'ammunition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. Luck, commanding the 2/67th Punjabis, 
had 1 left Shagai early in the morning to inspect his detachment in 
Ali Masjid Fort. On arriving there, he heard of the attack on 
Barley Hill, and asked the brigade for artillery support. He then 
hurriedly returned to Shagai (at 0815 hours), which was 2,000 yards 
Irom the piquet on Barley Hill. By this time all piquets from 
Orange Patch to Bagiari were threatened, and bodies of the enemy 
^ r ere seen descending from the Chora Kandao (pass). 

At 0940 hours, orders were issued for 2 guns of No. 4 Mountain 
Battery, R. G. A., with an escort of 1 company of the 1st Bn., 

Loyal Sussex Regiment, to proceed to Orange Patch ridge, and for 
~ guns of No. 3 Mountain Battery, R. G. A., with 100 rifles of the 
1st Bn., South Lancashire Regiment, to move to Shagai. Both of 
these parties passed the starting point, the mill on the main road, 
at 1030 hours. The section of No. 4 Mountain Battery came 
into action on Orange Patch ridge at 1110 hours. From their position 
they were unable to distinguish our troops from the enemy on Barley 
Hill, as the Khyber Rifle deserters were in khaki and had their 
bayonets fixed, whilst the tribesmen wore clothes dyed gray with a 
decoction made from the dwarf palm. This section, therefore, did 
u.ot fire on Barley Hill, but expended a few rounds on a body of 
the enemy who were seen advancing from the direction of Chora 
Kandao. 

At 1140 hours the ammunition in the piquet was nearly expended. 

A party of 17 rifles wus left in the piquet, whilst the remainder 
evacuated the wounded and retired on Fort Maude. The Afridis 
then rushed the piquet and captured the 17 men in it, who had, by 
this time, fired off all their ammunition. They stripped their prisoners 
and took away 30 rifles. At 1145 hours the section of No. 3 Mountain 
Battery, R. G. A., arrived at Shagai, and opened fire on Barley Hill, 
which was now in the hands of the enemy. The first round scattered 
the Afridis whilst the prisoners all escaped in the confusion. 

At 1425 hours, a small force consisting of 2 machine guns, 100 
men of the 1st Bn., Royal Sussex Regiment, and 100 men of the 
2/8th Gurkha Rifles were placed in the empty lorries of the down 
mechanical transport convoy, and 1 sent to Fort Maude to recapture 
Barley Hill. This was accomplished without any casualties at 1645 
hours. 

Our losses in this action were: — 

Killed— m 3 I J 

Jemadar Mohammed Hass an, 

Indian other ranks, 8. 

Wounded — 

Indian other ranks, 25. 
all of the 2/67th Punjabis, 
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Column scDfc 
to the 
Kbyben. 


The failure to provide (artillery and infantry support to the piquet 
on Barley Hill was due to a variety of causes. The actual number 
of Afridis who had' gathered to attack our posts was about 6,000. 
Not one, but every piquet south and west of the road wtas threatened 
by them, and less than a tenth of their total strength were actually 
•engaged against Barley Hill. It was expected' that then principal 
effort would be directed on Orange Patch, which is tho most important 
tactical feature in the locality. It was not until too late 
that it was realized where their main attack was taking place. There 
was no necessity to have pushed out guns to Orange Patch ridge 
and to Shagai, for the range from the camp near Saiyid Ali was 
only 4,500 yards, although it was nearly six miles by road. The 
artillery scheme, which had been prepared' for the defence of the 
outlying piquets, should have been put into operation at once^, but 
it appears to have been overlooked owing to the anxiety of the 
local command for the security of Orange Patch. The infantry 
brigade headquarters in Ali Masjid' fort and the artillery brigade 
headquarters near Saiyid Ali were three quarters of a mile apart, and, 
although they were connected by telephone, it would' have been 
better to have established a battle headquarters at Saiyid Ali. The 
smallness of the striking force available was due to the large number 
of piquets which had to be supplied for the defence of the road and 
of the numerous camps necessitated by the configuration of the 
ground. Had it been realized earlier that the main atthek was on 
Barley Hill, and had the artillery plan which had been prepared 
beforehand been put into operation, the attack on Barley Hill could 
not have been successful. It is impossible not to admire the courage 
of the men of the Khvber Rifles who assaulted the piquet., and the 
skill with which they carried out the operation. Their covering fire 
was well organized, and their attacks were pressed home with deter¬ 
mination. When they had taken the position, they set up a captured 
heiio and called up our stations onx> of sheer bravado. Their losses 
were considerable, us 50 men were killed and 60 severly wounded'. 

At 2000 hours the Afridis again began to harass the piquets, this 
time extending their efforts as far as Kataknshta 14 miles north oi 
Ali Masjid. Determined attacks were made on No. 4 piquet on 
Orange Patch ridge, which was held by 30 men of the 1st Bn., Royal 
Sussex Regiment. The' enemy penetrated the barbed wire fence 
three times, only to be counter-attacked and driven off by bombs and 
by the bayonet. Three attacks were also made on the Ropeway 
( 

Punjabis and by No. 26 and’ No. 27 Railway Companies, lai Sappers 
and Miners,, but the enemy were driven off without any loss on our 
side. A less determined attempt was made to take tho piquet on 
hill 2617, half-way between Fort Maude and Bagiari, and this proved 
equally abortive. 

On hearing of the fighting in the Khyber, General Dobell sent 
forward the following troops from Peshawar to clear up the situation 
and to open the read: — 

To Kucha Garhi — 

2 squadrons, 30th Lan- rs 
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To Jamrud — 

74th Battery, R. F. A., less 1 section. 

89tli Battery, R. F. A. (only 3 guns owing to shortage in 
personnel). 

No. 222 Company Machine Gun Corps, less 1 section. 

1 composite battalion from the 44th Infantry Brigade. 

On the 19th of July, a column under Major General S. H. 
Shepherd, C.B., C.M.G.,* D.S.O., commanding the 5th Infantry 
Bde. consisting of— 

1 squadron, 30th Lancers, 

74th Battery, R. F. A., less 1 section, 

No. 222 Company, Machine Gun Corps, less 1 section, 

1 Arunoured Car Battery, 

l/61st Pioneers, 

2/61st Pioneers, less 2 companies, 

3/39th Garhwal Rifles, 

left Jamrud and proceeded up the Klnber. A few tribesmen were 
seen near the mouth of the pass, but they dispersed. At 0900 
hours, the column reached Fort Maude, where they were joined 
by 2 machine guns, 100 men of the 1st Bn., Royal Sussex Regiment 
and 100 men of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles from All Masjid. The road 
had thus been cleared, and our convoys wero able to move along it. 

About 1200 hours, a party of some 700 tribesmen were seen in the low 
ground south of Barley Hill. Arrangements were made to attack this 
body, but they withdrew through Shudana to Chora Kandao. The 74th 
Battery, R. F. A., less 1 section and No. 222 Company, Machine Gun 
Corps, then moved forward to Ali Masjid, and the remainder of the 
troops returned to their respective camps. 

After this, with the oxception of an occasional sniper, there was 
no enemy action in the Ivhyber during the campaign. Yar Mohammed 
still remained to be dealt with, and' although the operations against 
his fort at Chora took place after peace was signed, they can be 
fittingly included in this book,, as they were undertaken as a punish¬ 
ment for his acts of hostility during the campaign. It was decided 
to destroy this fort, and careful preparations were mado to ensurd 
the success of the undertaking. The garrison of Ali Masjid was 
reinforced by the following units: — 

1 section, No. 60 Battery, R. G. A. (6* howitzers tractor drawn). 

No. 11 Field Company, 2nd Sappers 'k Miners. 

1st Bn., South Lancashire Regiment. 

2/3e5th Sikhs. 

A mad, 3 miles long, was constructed for the artillery following u 0 airaction 
the alignment of the mule track from the Klryber stream new Mi of Cbor* 
Masjid to Chora. Many reconnaissances were made* artillery id * of k 
piquet positions were chosen, and the plan of operations 
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thoroughly understood by all commanders. Brigadier-General 
G. A.°H. Beatty, C.M.G., D.S.O., commanding the 6 th Infantry 
Brigade took charge of the operation, which was timed for the 13th 
of September. The distribution of the troops was as follows:— 

Advanced Guard — 

Commanding Lieut.-Col. W. K. Bourne, 2/35th Sikhs. 

Troops — No. 4 Mountain Bty., B. G. A.„ less 1 section (2*75^ 
guns). 

No. 222 Coy., Machine Gun Corps, less 3 sections. 

2/35tli Sikhs. 

Mam ‘Body — 

Headquarters, Oth Inf ant 17 Brigade. 

1st Bn., Itoyai Sussex Begiment, less 2 companies. 

1 section, No. 4 Mountain Battery, B. G. A. (8*7" howitzers). 
1 section No. 222 Co., Machine Gun Corps. 

2/67th Punjabis 
60 water mules. 

No. II Field Go., 2 nd Sappers & Miners. 

Tell ri - G ad iwia 1 Sap p er s . 

74th Battery, B. F. A., less 1 section, with its escort, 1 platoon, 
2/33rd Punjabis. 

200 men of the Labour Corps. 

No. 13. Combined Field Ambulance. 

Brigade Ammunition Column. 

Bear guard — 

Commanding, Lieut.-Col. Willoughby-Osborne, 1 st South 

Lancs. Begiment. 

1st Bn., South Lancashire Begiment, less 2 com pan! s. 

70 water camels. 

Right & Left Flank guards — 

2/33rd Punjabis, less 2 platoons. 

Th * two 6 " howitzers with their escort of 1 platoon of the 
2/83rd Punjabis followed the rear guard’. 

The troops fell in at midnight on the 12/ 13th of September and, at 
0200 hour,, the head of the main body passed through our outposts 

soulh-west of AM Tort. At 0648 

hours, the advanced guard reached the point 1 mile east of the Chora 
ICandao where the 4 'and 6 ff howitzers were to come into action. 
Meanwhile the 2/33rd Punjabis less 2 companies under Lieutenant- 
(Wj]f >n(?-) A. L. Barrett had advanced up the Alnrchi Kandao. and 
had seized the high hills known as points 4687, 4750 and 4200, 
between the Alarchi nnd Chora Kandaos (passes). Major S. Willinms 
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■^vith 2 companies, less 2 platoons of the 2/33rd Punjabis, had als® 
moved down the Xhvber Nala to Shudana, and from there had occupied 
hills 4670 and 4707 (Zera Sar) south of the Chora Kandao. One of 
the 4* 5" howitzers broke down on the road, but the remaining three 
took up a position 1 mile north-east of the pass, whilst the two W 
howitzers came into action on the road;, 1 mile horn the With 

•oach of these artillery detachments was an escort of 1 platoon of 
the 2/33rd 1 Punjabis. 

At 0420 hours, the advanced guard came into contact with 30 
to 40 tribesmen on tho Chora Kandao. These gave little trouble^ and 
the march was resumed at 0510 hours. Descending from the pass, it 
was found that the enemy were occupying the small village cf Sara 
Garhi, H miles east of Chora, where the track from All Masjid meets 
the stream and takes a turn to the west. At 0630 hours, the 3’7" 
howitzer section of No. 4 Mountain Battery, R. G. A., came into 
fetation on Hu- Chora Kandao, and fired on Sara Garhi >n Chora 

fort. The R. A. F. also bombed Chora, but one machine was shot 
down, and the pilot and observer w^ere captured. At 0645 the 

R. A. F. began to register the 6 * I. btifc their wire! 

out of order, and they withdrew to refit. 

At 0720 hours, Sara Garhi was occupied, and at 0840 hours the 
fort was bombard I 20 minutes by all the bo\ : The shoot¬ 

ing was ven effective,, and the 6 " howitzers alone secured 11 direct 
hi Us, wRich did much damage. 

For the protection of the troops w r ho were to carry on the demoli* 
lion, detachments were placed on all four sides of Chora. No. 4 
Mountain Battery, less 1 section, No. 222 Company Machine Gun 
Corps loss 3 sections, and the 2/35th Sikhs less 2 companies took up 
a position near Sara Garhi. Two Companies of the 2/35th Sikhs 
crossed the Nala and occupied Hill 4419 to the south. The 1 st Bn.. 
Royal Sussex Regiment}, less 2 companies and one section of No. 4 
Mountain Battery, It. G. A., extended between Chora and Hill 4200 
to protect the fort from the north, whilst the 2/67th Punjabis, loss 
2 companies moved up tho nala to deal with any enemy advancing 
o<>m Ilie west. The 1 st Bn. t South Lancashire Regiment, less 2 
companies, and 2 companies of tho 2/67th Punjabis formed tfoc 
general reserve near Sara Garhi. 

At 0945 hours, Chora was occupied, and, at 1000 hours, No. 11 
Company, 2 nd Sappers A Miners and the Tehri Sappers started’ to 
prepare the fort for demolition under the direction of Major C. d. 

S. King, R.E. At 1400 hours everything was prepared and the 
charges were exploded. Owing to defective fuzes, 12 of these failed 
to go off. Work was again commenced and at 1580 hours three more 
explosions took place and' Chora fort was levelled to the ground. 

The withdrawal then began, and w r as carried out in sue eBSive 
lines. 


1 R . 7. we.—Sara Garhi 

1 st Bn., Royal Sussex Regiment, loss 2 companies 
2 companies, 2 35th Sikhs. 

1 - rti rn. No. 22*2 Company. Machine Gun Corps. 
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2nd Line. —Half-way between Sara Garhi and Chora Kandao. 

1 section, No. 4 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 

1 section, No. 222 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

1 st Bn., South Lancashire Regiment, less 2 companies. 

3rd Line . —Chora Kand'ao. 

2/67 th Punjabis, less 2 companies. 

1 section, No. 222 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

The remainder of the troops moved straight back to Ah Masjid. 
At 1815 hours all troops were beyond the Chora Kandao, and by 
*2200 hours the last man had passed through the outposts at Lala 
"Kandao. But for the foresight of the commander, the troops might 
have suffered from thirst. To prevent this, two canvas tanks, each 
with a capacity of 2,,300 gallons, were placed near the 6" howitzers, 
and these were kept filled by the convoy of 70 camels carrying small 
galvanized iron tanks. Arrangements were «hso made for drawing 
and chlorinating water at Chora. 

Our casualties from enemy action during the day were 1 Indian 
other rank killed and 5 wounded. In addition to this, 5 Indian 
other ranks and 2 followers were killed whilst examining an aeroplane 
bomb near the wrecked machine. 


PESHAWAR. 

Whilst the Afridis nly occasionally attacked our line of com¬ 
munication through the Ivhyber, gangs of this tribe raided the villages 
in the Peshawar plain almost daily. Bands of them even penetrated? 
Peshawar itself, and there were few nights when shots were not 
fired either in the city or in cantonments. 

Early in June, the village of Badhber, on the Kohat road, 6 miles 
south of Peshawar,, began to harbour raiders and also to join them 
in robbing the neighbouring villages. On the night of the 6/7th ot 
June, Brigadier-Genern 1 L. W. Y. Campbell, commanding the 
Peshawar Area, took out a column consisting of: — 

30 Lancers, 

1 section, 90th Battery 7 , R. F. A., 

1 Armoured Car Battery, 

and surrounded Badhber in the dark. At dawn the civil authorities 
•entered' the village, arrested several bad character^, and seized a 
quantity of firms of all descriptions. After this the inhabitants of 
Badhber ceased to give trouble. 

During the next few days, there were a few minor actions on the 
Bara road. On the 20th of May, a patrol of the 17th Cavalry arrest¬ 
ed 5 armed Mohmand raiders on the Michni road. The squadron 
to which the patrol belonged was raised from the local Khalil Path am, 
and it was due to their intimate knowledge of the people of the* 
district that these men were arrested. 
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Fhe -^Iridi raiders had made their headquarters on the Bes/ai ridge. Drive across 
G his feature runs out like a finger into the plain from near the i Pl ftm ‘ 

junction of the Bazar ■and' IChyber Nalas, 3 miles south-west oi 
Jamrud, to Narai Khwar Police Station, 5 miles south-east of Jamrud 
(see map facing this page). To the north is a barren stretch of 
level ground reaching to the Peshawar-Jamrud road, whilst to the 
Kouth is the Kajuri plain,, the winter headquarters of the Sip ah Afridis. 

To the east are the highly cultivated lands, irrigated by the waters 
of the Bam river, which are held by the Kuz, or Bara,. Mohmands. 

Phese latter should' not be confused with their kinsmen north of the 
Kabul river, from whom they separated 150 years ago. 

It was decided to seize the Besai ridge, and to round up any gangs 
found in the Kajuri plain. Infantry were to be employed to hold the 
*ridge and the line of the Narai Khwar and the Bara river, whilst 
cavalry were to form a line from just south of Jamrud to the Bara 
river. The mounted troops were then to move east and to drive any 
enemy found on the plain on to the infantry cordon. Three columns 
and a reserve were collected for this purpose on the night of the 20 ' 21 st 
of June to converge on the area from different directions— 

Northern Column (Jamrud )— 

Commanding—Lt.-Colonel C. M. Hawes. D.S.O.. M.V.O. 

Troops — 

1 squadron, 12th Cavalry. 

1 squadron, 17th Cavalry. 

23rd Cavalry, F. F. 

1 armoured car battery'. 

3/39th Garhwal Rifles. 

Southern Column (Ihn Cudr )— 

Commandiug—Lt.-Colonel W. Gledstanes. 

Troops— 

30th Lancers. 

1 st Battalion. South Lancashire Regiment. 

Infantry Column (Kac-ha Gorki )— 

Commanding—Lt.-Colonel W. K. B 6 urae. 

Troops— 

1 armoured car battery. 

2/05Lk Sikhs. 

3/5th Gurkha Pities. 

Bearer sub-division No. 12, C. F. A. 

Iteservc (Bara )— 

74th Battery, R. F. A., less t section. 

1 section, 90th Battery, R. F. A. 

1 armoured car battery. 

2 /4th Border Regiment, less 2 companies. 
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At 0400 hours on the 21st of May, the Northern Column reached 
the mouth of the Samghakhai defile. The infantry seized the pass* 
and the heights east and west of it. A few shots were fired at them 
from long range, but no enemy were actually seen. The cavalry passed 
through the defile at 0600 hours, and joined hands with the cavalry 
of the Southern Column at ‘Kajuri Talao, where the latter had arrived 
at 0480 hours. 

The Southern Column passed Bara Fort at 0230 hours, and moved 
on to 11m Gudr. The South Lancashires piquetted the line of the 
Bara river from the waterworks intake to beyond Ilm Gudr, whilst 
the 30th Lancers moved north to link up with the Northern Column. 

The Infantry Column left Kacha Garhi about midnight, and 
advanced down the Narai Khwar, which they secured by placing' 
piquets along it. The 3/5th Gurkha Bifles then climbed the steep sides 
of Besai Hill and posted piquets on this spur. At 0650 hours all 
troops were in position, and the signal for the drive to commence was 
given bv firing two white and one red Very light from Besai. The 
cavalry then advanced towards the east. A body of 200 to 300 armed 
men were seen south of our piquets on the Bara river, outside the 
area of the drive. The armoured car battery from the reserve at Bara 
and a squadron of the 80th Lancers were detached to engage this 
party. The armoured ears advanced and opened machine gun fire at 
a range of 1,500 yards. The enemy then disappeared into the sur¬ 
rounding nalas before the cavalry could come up, and they were not 
seen again. 

• At 0980 hours, the cavalry reached the line of the Bara river and 
the Narai Khwar. The Northern Column took no prisoners, but the 
Southern Column captured 30 men, who claimed to be sepoys of the 
South Waziristan Militia returning from leave. 

The results were disappointing. Had the area south of 11m Gudr 
been included in the drive, as was originally intended, the country 
might have been cleared of the large gang fired on by the armoured 
cars. This ])ortion had been excluded at the instance of the Chief 
Commissioner with unsatisfactory results. The raiding went on un¬ 
checked. Tim Gudr was twice surrounded, on the 26th of June and 
the 13th of July, but no raiders were found. 

On the 19th of July, ithe day after the attack on Barley Hill, two 
columns were sent out to discover whether there were any Afridi 
gangs on the Kajuri plain. The first went from Kacha. Garhi to the 
Samghakhai pass, but failed to find any enemy. The second, which was 
composed of 2 squadrons of the 23rd Cavalry F. F. and No. 16 
Machine Gun Battery, moved from Bara due west across the Kajuri 
plain. They found a body of 500 tribesmen <>n Karawal Hill, 7^ miles 
west of Bara fori. On the 20th and 21st, this party was still there, 
so it was decided to attack the hill on the 22nd of July. 

The Kajuri plain is shaped like a horse’s hoof, the frog being 
Karawal Hill, which divides the. western portion. On the south- 
eastern spur, and 1,200 yards from the summit, is a small tower. On 



i)he 22nd the hill was held by about 200 Afridis. To attack this^posi¬ 
tion, two columns were formed, one at Bara and one at Kacha Garhi. 
Their composition was: — 

Bara Column — 

Commanding, Major C. S. Cameron, 23rd Cavalry, F. F N 

23rd Cavalry, F. F. 

2 squadrons, 30th Lancers. 

1 section, 89th Battery, R. F. A. 

2 armoured motor batteries. 

4 motor ambulances. 

Kacha Garhi Column — 

Corfimanding, Lt.-Colonel W. K. Bourne, 2/35tk Sikhs. 

1 squadron, 30th Lancers. 

1 section, 90th Battery, R. F. A. 

1 armoured motor battery. 

3/5tli Gurkha Rifles. 

2 companies, 2/35th Sikhs. 

4 motor ambulances. 

Brigadier-General L. W. Y. Campbell was in command of the ope¬ 
ration, with headquarters at Bara. 

At 0200 hours, the Kacha Garhi column moved out, and arrived 
ut the Samghakhai pass at 0555 hours. This was found to be occupied 
by about 100 tribesmen. The 3/5th Gurkha Rifles advanced under 
the fire of the section of the 90tli Battery, R. F. A., and captured the 
defile with little loss. The enemy retired towards the west and dis¬ 
appeared. The squadron of the 30th Lancers then crossed over to 
the Kajuri Plain, and linked up with the cavalry of the Bara Column, 
which was advancing from the east. The w hole of the cavalry then 
attacked Karawal Hill, supported by the fire of the section oi the 89th 
Battery, R. F. A. The three squadrons of the 30th Lancers advanced 
from the north-east, the headquarters and one squadron of the 23rd 
Cavalry, F. F., from the east, whilst three squadrons of the 2Drd 
Cavalry, F. F., were ordered to move by Ashgar Talao, and then to 
wheel and to attack from the south west. The armoured cars pro¬ 
ceeded to Muklm, 3 miles west (and in rear) of Karawal Hill. These 
three squadrons of the 23rd Cavalry, F. F., kept their direction as fax* 
as Ashgar Talao, but instead of wheeling and coming up behind the 
hill, they got their left shoulders too far forward and came up against 
the tow'er on itlie south eastern spur. They were withdrawn, and 
another attempt was made to get round the enemy flank, but this 
movement w'as again not wide enough. Meanwhile the action of the 
30th Lancers to the north drove the enemy to the south-n est, where 
they came under the fire of the machine guns of the armoured cars. 

23rd Cavalry F. T\. then joined hands wi h the 80 cars, 
and the hill was swept from west to oast without finding \ t- r aeo 
o p the enemy. About 1030 the columns withdrew to Kucha Garin 
wJ to Peshawmr. 
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Our casualties during the day were: — 

Wounded — 

1 Indian other rank. 

1 follower. 

Died of heatstroke — 

Indian other ranks 3, 

all of the 3/5th Gurkha Bifles. 

After this the raiding gradually died down. This was largely due 
to a fall of rain in the Tirah, which made ithe Afridis anxious to plough 
their lands to get them ready for sowing the spring crops. The return 
to normal conditions was gradual, but after the signing of peace on the 
8 th of August, the civil authorities were able to deal with the situation, 
and to resume political control over the Afridis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


"Northern Front— Events in Chitral. 

Chifcral is so shut off from India that operations there bear little 
' relation to ifche remainder of the campaign. It is a bleak, highland 
■country formed by the ridges and spurs of the Eastern Hindu Kush. 

Its rivers and streams carry the waters from the glaciers of the Central 
Asian mountain system into the Chitral River, this is known as t ie 
Kunar in its lower reaches after its entry into Afghanistan near 
Amawai, and joins the Kabul River near Jalalabad. 

Its inhabitants are a mixed race, probably of pre-Aryan stock, Inhabitant*, 
intermingled with 'later invasions from the west, north and east. 

Although there are many tongues and dialects spoken within the narrow 
limits of Chitral, the prevailing language is Khowar, which Is made up 
of words from various sources, as far divergent as Sanskrit and -tur 1 . 

In religion the Chitralis are Mohammedans, but they are not fanatical. >eiigwD. 
The people in the lowlands are orthodox, or Sunni, Mohammedans, 
wnilst those of the highlands mostly belong to a sect of the S nais. 

Amongst themselves, this sect is known as Ismaili, but the Sunnis 
•call them MaUlais. This latter word is a corruption of the Arabic 
“ Mulahid-ill-Millat ” (extinguishers of the lamp, i.e., of faith), a 
term applied to them for the ruthlessuess with which they waged war 
on the rest of the Mohammedan world, in revenge for the cruel perse¬ 
cution thev experienced for their heterodoxy. In English literature, 

Sir Walter Scott has given a graphic account of their early history m 
“ The Talisman ”, where he described them as the ” Assassins and 
their chief as “ The Old Man of the Mountains ”. The present head 
of the sect is His Highness the Aga Khan, and • very u-t ' ' 
landers faithfully send their tithes (nazaraua) to their spiritual leader 
dn Poona. The'inhabitants are of fine physique, hardy cragmen. good Chftrac(cr . 
shots, and i : ,i, rs. They are fond of polo, which tl ; is. 

•over thev have tho opportunity. Although they have, in the past, m 
ha- 1 nutation of being good material, under competent 

leaders they have been capable of dealing with invading hordes ot 
Path an s. 
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Chitral is bordered on the southwest, west and north by Afghan r,,.y.'r p» 
provinces. To the east lies the K 1 province of Gilgn 
the south is the Yusafzai state of Dir. • To the west 
tho main range of Hindu Kusli! to the n rth uio the L utturc* > 

the east, separating Chitral from Gilgit is the Shandur Range. ■ 
south-east, between Chitral and Dir, is the Hindu Raj Range 
which the road to India crosses the Luorai pass, 10,250 foot above 
level of the sea. This pass is liable to be blocked with snow during 
the winter and early spring, whilst the passage of troops over t.us 
obstacle is limited to the summer and early autumn Only on th 
south-west, along the valley of the Kunar in Afghanistan is there a 
comparatively easy route into the country, and even icie ■ m . 
ness of the vallev of the Chitral River, and be s oopne. s ‘ 
mountains which overshadow it, form a serious obstacle to onldm> 
operations. It might be said that geographically Chitral should .out 
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part of Afghanistan, but ethnographically and historically the two 
peoples are bitterly opposed to each other. 

The, Afghan provinces which border on Cliitral are Wakhan, 
Badakhshan and Jalalabad. Wakhan is on the high Pamirs, and is 
the basin of the head waters of the Ab-i-Panja, which later becomes 
the Oxus Biver. It is a narrow strip of territory 180 miles long, which 
varies in breadth from 0 to 80 miles. It is a bleak and inhospitable 
country, which barely supports its small, nomadic population. 
P»adakhshan comprises the main range of the Hindu Kush. South-east 
oi Badakhshan is the portion of the Jalalabad province known as 
Kafiristan from its inhabitants, the Kafirs. The origin oft this people 
is obscure, but they have no affinity with the inhabitants of the remain¬ 
der of Afghanistan, and probably little with the Chitralis. They were 
subdued and converted .to Mohammedanism by Amir Abdur Bah man 
in 1896. 

Previous Our first connection with Chitral dates back to 1885, when Colonel 

(afterwards Sir William) Lockhart was sent by the Government of 
India to examine the passes over the Hindu Kush. He entered into 
negotiations with the Mehtar (the hereditary title of the ruler of 
Chitral), to whom he presented some rifles. He was followed in 1888 
and 1889 by Colonel A. Durand, who made an agreement with the 
Mehtar, Aman-ul-Mulk, by which the latter should receive an annual 
subsidy of Bs. 6,OCX) (which was increased to Bs. 12,000 in 1891) to-.* 
gother with a further present of rifles. 

In 1892, Aman-ul-Mulk died, to the great relief of the Chitralis, 
over whom lie had tyrannized to an unheard of extent. This event 
was followed by a period of anarchy. His son, Afzul-ul-Mulk, first 
occupied the throne, but his uncle Sher Afzul, an Afghan nominee, 
took Chitral by storm and put him to death. Sher Afzul was, in turn, 
compelled to fly to Kabul by Nizam-ul-Mulk, another son of Aman- 
ul-Mulk, who proclaimed himself Mehtar. Nizam-ul-Mulk asked that 
a British officer should be sent to Cliitral, and, at the same time, he 
offered to place the control of his foi’eign affairs in the hands of the 
Government of India. Surgeon-Major Bobertson was appointed as 
British Representative, and proceeded to Chitral from Gilgit with an 
escort of 50 men of the 15th Sikhs under Lieutenant J. L. B. Gordon 
(who commanded the 57th Infantry Brigade in 1919). Other oi 
accompanying the party included Captain (now Sir Francis) Young- 
husband and Lieutenant (now Brigadier-General) the Honourable C. 
G. Bruce of Everest fame. 

On the 1st of January, 1895, Nizam-ul-Mulk was murdered bv one 
of his brothers, Arnir-ul-Mulk, who in his turn proclaimed himself 
Mehtar. The new ruler was known to be both weak and unfriendly, 
so the British garrison was increased to 99 men of the 14th Sikhs and 
320 men of the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops. Sher Af/.al now 
again appeared from Afghanistan. Surgeon-Major Bobertson was faced 
with an active enemy without in the person of Sher Afzal and a t reach- 
crow- friend within in the shape of the Mehtar, Amir-nl-Mulk. He 
placed the latter in confinement and fought Sher Afzal, at the same 
time proclaiming a boy of 12 years old, Shuja-ul-Mulk. another son 
of Aman-ul-Mulk, as Mehtar. The long siege of Chitral, its defence by 
Captain (later Sir Charles) Townshend, its relief by Colonel Kelly, and 



1 he operations bv Sir Robert Low in the Swat and Panjkora valleys 
have been fully described in the works of Surgeon-Major Bobert sen, 
and of Sir Francis and Sir George Younghusband, and will not bn 
referred to here. After the relief, two battalions of Indian infantry, 
a section of mountain artillery and a section of Sappers and Miners 
were stationed in Chitral. This garrison was reduced by one 
battalion of infantry in 1899. One company of infantry was in 
the capital, but the remainder of the troops were located at Krda 
Drosh, 26-£ miles south of Chitral. 

On the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan, Shuja-ul-Mulk was Armed forces 
still Mehtar. The armed forces in Chitral consisted of: — 

1/11th Bajputs (450 rifles). 

One section, No. 23 Mountain Battery. 

One section, 2nd Sappers and Miners. 

Chitral Scouts, 1,000 rifles. 

Mehtar’s Bodyguard — about 2,000 men of whom .150 were armed 
with Martini Henry Bides and the remainder with muzzle 
loaders and matchlocks. 

One Russian machine gun brought over the Pamirs by a refugee, 

Colonel Fenin. 

The Afghans had 3 battalions of infantry, 4 machine guns and 8 Afghan 
mountain guns at Birkot and Asmar in the Upper Kunar and 3 forces, 
battalions of infantry and 4 guns at Sarkanri and C high a Sarai in the 
Lower Kunur. Five more battalions of infantry were reported to be on 
their way to the Kunar from Kabul and Jalalabad. 

On the 5th of May, Major Reilly, the Assistant Political Agent. PwMmJry 
who had become suspicious of this movement of Afghan c 
troops, ordered the mobilization of 3 companies of the Chitral 
Scouts on his own responsibility. On the 8th of May, a 
highly inflammatory proclamation (firman) was received from 
the Amir, in which he invoked the assistance of the Mehtar against the 
British. Major Reilly then mobilized the remainder of the Chitral 
Scout : ipatioA of sanction. Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. S. 

Samboume-Palmer, 1/llth Bajputs, who commanded the British 
garrison, began to place Kola Drosh in a state of defence on the 9th of 
May. A company of Scouts were sent to Galapach on the left hank 
of the Chitral river, 6 miles downstream from Mirkhani, to watch the 
track along the Chitral Biver, whilst patrols were stationed on 
passes leading from Kafiristau. 

On the night of the 1B/14th of May, Major Reilly learnt that a 
body of 300 Afghan irregulars had crossed the Chitral border on the” 1 ^.^ 

12th of May and seized the small post of Dokalim. On the 13th they 
had advanq d towards Dammar Nissar on (the left bank of the Chitral 
river, 8 miles south south-west of Mirkhani. \t the same time a 
beacon fire was lighted on the Paitasun or Pakkun pass, 5 miles south¬ 
west of Mirkhani, which was a signal that tl '■ ms wen adv&nc- . 
ing from ilhe west. Major ReiUv left Drosh with 2 companies attack* 
Scouts, and 120 of the Mehtnr’s bodyguard for Mirkhani. To guar ! ^ftfbaus. 
his rear Major Reilly left 30 men !»t Nagar, 2 miles north of Mirkhani, 
with orders to break the temporary bridge over the Chitral River if 
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the enemy attacked from the direction of the Pakkun Pass. It was 
afterwards found that this precaution was unnecessary as there were 
no Afghans on the Pakkun. 

On arriving at Mirkhani, Major Beilly learnt that the Afghans had 
occupied Dammar Nissar and Kauti on the right bank of the river 
opposite Galapach, whilst the company of Scouts at the latter place 
were retiring on Mirkhani. He, therefore, sent one company of 
Scouts and 50 of the Mehtar’s bodyguard across the river, and advanced 
down the left bank with the remainder of his force. He picked up the 
company which was retiring and re-occupied Galapach. From there 
he opened fire on the Afghans at Kauti. The force on the right bank 
then came up and the Afghans retired, leaving their standard behind 
them. Both columns then advanced and an attack was made on the 
enemy at Dammar Nissar, who fled towards Arnawai and Birkot. The 
Afghans lost 30 killed and 40 w'ounded in these two actions. 

Major Reilly and the Scouts, who had suffered no casualties, then 
retired to a strong defensive position astride the river near the villages 
of Kauti and Galapach, and the Afghans retired on Arnaw r ai. 

On the 19th of May the defences of Kala Drosh w r ere completed. 
The passes over the Hindu Kush leading into Badakhshan w ere covered 
■with snow, so there was little chance of an Afghan invasion from the 
west. The Kafirs from the south-w’est began to join our forces. 
Colonel Sambourne-Palmer, therefore, determined to advance on 
Arnawai (also called Arandu), and to attack the Afghans with as large 
a force as he could muster. After their defeat at Galapach, the enemy 
had taken up a position astride the Chitral River near Arnawai with 
advanced detachments at Darashot and at Istorgtz on the Istor 
stream, a tributary of the Bashgul river. Their right rested on hill 
3,700, 1 mile east of Arnawai, whilst their left was extended along 
the Bashgul. They now numbered 600 rifles and 4 guns. 

The force advanced in four columns. The right column, which was 
commanded by Nasr-ul-Mulk, the eldest son of the Mehtar was a mixed 
force of one company of Scouts, 1,000 men of the Mehtar’s bodyguard 
and a few Kafirs. It was ordered to enter the Istor valley by the 
. and to advance down the Isior to its junction with the 
Bashgul. After leaving 50 men to guard the bridge over the latter 
river, .they were to push on south and to occupy the heights west 
of the Afghan cantonment of Birkot. A body of 300 Chitrali tribesmen 
armed with muzzle loading rifles were to move down the ridge which 
forms the watershed between the Istor and the Chitral river and to 
maintain communication between Nasr-ul-Mulk's force and the right 
bank column. This latter, which consisted of 2 companies of the 
Chitral Scouts under Lieutenant Bowers, 1/11th Rajputs, was to ad¬ 
vance down the right bank of the Chitral River, and to storm the bridge 
over the Bashgul near its junction with the Chitral. The main 
column, known as the Mobile Column, undo* the direct command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samhoumn Palmer, was to advance along the left 
bank of the river and to capture Arnawai. It consisted of: — 

2 companies, Chitral Scouts under Major Reilly. 

1/llth Rajputs, less 1 company. 

1 section, No. 23 Mountain Batterv. 

Detachment, 2nd Sappers and Miners. 
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The left column, which was composed of 3 companies of the Chitral 
Scouts under Captain Crimmin, was to advance from Dammar Nissar, 
through Dammar, to the Kanithan Pass. Prom there, it was to move 
dowm the Malikhor ridge, north of the Arnawai valley and attack the 
Afghan right flank. 

All four columns were to leave Mirkhani on the 21st of May and to 
arrive before their Anal objectives on the 23rd of May. 

The right column under Nasr-ul-Mulk met a small eneim party, at Operations of 
the bridge at Istrogtz, whom they attacked. The bridge was 
by storm, and the party advanced down the Istor stream. On the 22nd c mn * 
Nasr-ul-Mulk crossed the Bashgul and took up a position on the heights 
west of Birkot, having outflanked the Afghans. A Chitrali went forward 
during the night of the 22nd-23rd and cut the bridge over the Chitral 
(or rather Kunar) Diver, which connected Birkot with Arnawai. 

The right bank column and the Mobile column advanced down the ’ 

Chitral Diver and camped near Dammar Nissar on .the night of the co m 
21st of May. A temporary bridge was thrown over the river here and 
Lieutenant Bowers and his force crossed to the right bank. 

On the 22nd, the Mobile column moved to Angarpatai Pan, a 
distance of 2 miles. Here (the road, which runs along the face of a 
precipice, was found to be broken, and the column camped whilst the 
Chitral is repaired the breach. The two companies of Scouts under 
Major Reilly pushed forward to Lambabat, 4 miles north-cast of 
Arnawai. 

On the morning of the 23rd of May, the Mobile Column left camp 
at 0300 hours, and, at 0500 hours, reached the Arkhrui torrent, 1 
mile north-east of Lambabat to find the bridge over the streaip broken. 

Major Reilly with his Scouts pushed forward to Desht Pari, .1 mile 
north-east of the junction of the Chitral River and the Bashgul, where 
they came in contact with the enemy. At 0600 hours, Captain Crimmin 
with the left column, advancing along the Malikhor Ridge, came into 
position on the left of Major Reilly ’s party. The enemy resistance now 
stiffened. At 0740 liom*s the guns came into action 500 yards south 
of Lambabat, and one company and the regimental scouts of the 1/11 tlx 
Rajputs were directed to attack the Dokalim ridge on the right of 
Major Reilly. The whole line now advanced and the Afghans began 
to retire. A nest of 25 snipers, however, held their ground in a nala 
under some huge boulders screened by brushwood. They commanded 
the track by which the 1/llth Rajputs were advancing at a range <4 
50 yards, and caused most of the casualties incurred by that unit. 

Leaving the regimental scouts and one platoon under Jemadar Ram 
Singh to deal with these men, the company pressed on. Rain Singh 
led t bayonet charges against these snipers, and’accounted for two 
with his revolver. Eventually, they were all bombed out and killed. 

At 1005 hours the forward line was reinforced by two platoons, follow¬ 
ed at 1115 hours by three more platoons. The enemy began to evacuate 
Arnawai, which they set on fire. At 1410 hours Dokalim ridge was 
occupied, and by 1030 hours ill opposition ceased and the enen \ wore 
in full flight southwards towards Asmar. 
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the enemy attacked from itke direction of the Pakkun Pass. It was 
afterwards found that this precaution was unnecessary as there were 
no Afghans on the Pakkun. 

On arriving at Mirkhani, Major Beilly learnt that the Afghans had 
occupied Dammar Nissar and Kauti on the right bank of the river 
opposite Galapach, whilst the company of Scouts at the latter place 
were retiring on Mirkhani. He, therefore, sent one company of 
Scouts and 50 of the Mehtar’s bodyguard across the river, and advanced 
down the left bank with the remainder of his force. He picked up the 
company which was retiring and re-occupied Galapach. From there 
he opened fire on the Afghans at Kauti. The force on the right bank 
then came up and the Afghans retired, leaving their standard behind 
them. Both columns then advanced and an attack was made on the 
enemy at Dammar Nissar, who fled towards Arnawai and Birkot. The 
Afghans lost 30 killed and 40 wounded in these two actions. 

Major Beilly and the Scouts, wbo had suffered no casualties, then 
retired to a strong defensive position astride the river near the villages 
of Kauti and Galapach, and the Afghans retired on Arnawai. 

On the 19th of May the defences of Kala Drosh were completed. 
The passes over the Hindu Kush leading into Badakbshan were covered 
with snow, so there w*as little chance of an Afghan invasion from the 
west. The Kafirs from the south-west began to join our forces. 
Colonel Sambourne-Palmer, therefore, determined to advance on 
Arnawai (also called Arandu), and to attack the Afghans with as large 
a force as he could muster. After their defeat at Galapach, the enemy 
had taken up a position astride the Chitral Biver near Arnawai with 
advanced detachments at Darashot and at Istorgtz on the Istor 
stream, a tributary of the Bashgul river. Their right rested on hill 
3,700, 1 mile east of Arnawai, whilst their left was extended along 
the Bashgul. They now numbered 600 rifles and 4 guns. 

The force advanced in four columns. The right column, which was 
commanded by Nasr-ul-Mulk, the eldest son of the Mehtar was a mixed 
force of one company of Scouts, 1,000 men of the Mehtar’s bodyguard 
and a few Kafirs. It was ordered to enter the Istor valley by the 
Patesun pass, and to advance down the Istor to its junction with the 
Bashgul. After leaving 50 men to guard the bridge over the latter 
river, .they were to push on south and to occupy the heights west 
of the Afghan cantonment of Birkot. A body of 300 Chitrali tribesmen 
armed with muzzle loading rifles were to move down the ridge which 
forms the watershed between the Istor and the Chitral river and to 
maintain communication between Nasr-ul-Mulk’s force and the right 
bank column. This latter, which consisted of 2 companies of the 
Chitral Scouts under Lieutenant Bowers, 1/11 th Bajputs, was to ad¬ 
vance down the right bank of the Chitral Biver, and to storm the bridge 
over the Bashgul near its junction with the Chitral. The main 
column, known as the Mobile Column, under the direct command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samboumo-Palmer, was to advance along the left 
bank of the river and to capture Arnawai. It consisted of : — 

2 companies, Chitral Scouts under Major Beilly. 

1/llih Bajputs, less 1 company. 

I section, No. 23 Mountain Batterv. 

Detachment. 2nd Sappers and Miners. 


The left column, which was composed of 3 companies of the Chitrai 
Scouts under Captain Crimmin, was to advance from Dammar Nissar, 
through Dammar, to the Kanithan Pass. Prom there, it was to move 
down the Malikhor ridge, north of the Arnawai valley and attack the 
Afghan right flank. 

All four columns were to leave Mirkhani on the 21st of May and to 
arrive before their final objectives on the 23rd of May. 

The right column under Nasr-ul-Mulk met a small eneim party at Operations of 
the bridge at Istrogtz, whom they attacked. The bridge was carried 
by storm, and the party advanced "down the Istor stream. On the 22nd c urau * 
Nasr-ul-Mulk crossed the Bashgul and took up a position on the heights 
west of Birkot, having outflanked the Afghans. A Chitrali went forward 
during the night of the 22nd-23rd and cut the bridge over the Chitrai 
(or rather Kunar) River, which connected Birkot with Arnawai. 

The right bank column and the Mobile column advanced down the Nobili* 
Chitrai River and camped near Dammar Nissar on -the night of the co nm 
21st of May. A temporary bridge was thrown over the river here and 
Lieutenant Bowers and his force crossed to the right bank. 

On the 22nd, the Mobile column moved to Angarpatai Pari, a 
distance of 2 miles. Here (the road, which runs along the face of a 
precipice, was found to be broken, and the column camped whilst the 
Chitrai is repaired the breach. The two companies of Scouts under 
Major Reilly pushed forward to Lambabat, 4 miles north-east of 
Arnawai. 

On the morning of the 2drd of May, the Mobile Column left camp 
at 0300 hours, and, at 0500 hours, reached the Arkhrui torrent, 1 
mile north-east of Lambabat to find the bridge over the stream broken. 

Major Reilly with his Scouts pushed forward to Resht Pari, 1 mile 
north-east of the junction of the Chitrai Biver and the Bashgtd, where 
they came in contact with the enemy. At 0600 hours, Captain Crimmin 
with the left column, advancing along the Malikhor Ridge, came into 
position on the left of Major Reilly s party. The enemy resistance now 
stiffened. At 0740 hours the guns came into action 500 yards south 
of Lambabat, and one company and the regimental scouts ol' the 1/11 th 
Rajputs were directed to attack the Dokalim ridge on the right of 
Major Reilly. The whole line now advanced and the Afghans began 
to retire. A qest of 25 snipers, however, held their ground in a nala 
under some huge boulders screened by brushwood. They commanded 
the track by which the 1/11th Rajputs were advancing at a range of 
50 yards, and caused most of the casualties incurred by that unit. 

Leaving the regimental scouts and one platoon under Jemadar Ram 
Singh to deal with these men, the company pressed on. Rain Singh 
led two bayonet charges against these snipers, and accounted for two 
with his revolver. Eventually, they were all bombed <. ut and killed. 

At 1005 hours the forward line was reinforced by two platoons, follow¬ 
ed at 1115 hours by three more platoons. The enemy began to evacuate 
Arnawai, which they set on fire. At 1410 hours Dokalim ridge was 
occupied, and by 1630 hours all opposition ceased and the em*m\ wero 
in full flight southwards towards Asmar. 
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Whilst the main force was engaging the enemy on the left bank, 
Lieutenant Bowers and the two companies of the Chitral Scouts on 
the right bank of the river advanced and stormed the bridge over the 
Bashgul. From there they moved forward on Birkot, together with 
the right column under Nasr-ul-Mulk. Birkot was captured and looted, 
the bodyguard and the Kafirs getting away with most of the booty. 

The troops on the left bank were now withdrawn to a camp on the 
plateau north-east of Amawai, whilst those on the right bank remained 
in the vicinity of Birkot. Whilst this movement was in progress, a 
band of desperate men, who had hidden themselves in the standing 
com near the Amawai stream, opened fire on the headquarter party, 
and wounded Lieutenant-Colonel Samboume Palmer and Major Reilly’s 
two orderlies. They were all bayoneted by men of the 1 /11th Rajputs. 

Our casualties during these three days amounted to: — 


. 



Killed . 

8 

Wounded. 

H3 

Yehh»r\s bodyguards 

. 

. 

. 5 

it] 

1-11 tli l ajputa 


Total 

.V 

16 

1*3 

4S 


The number of casualties among the Kafir tribesmen was never 
ascertained. The Afghans were believed to have lost 250 men. Four 
guns, itwo of which were breechloaders, and a large quantity of ammu¬ 
nition and stores were captured, together with 55 prisoners. 

Having defeated the enemy, a further advance was neither practical 
nor desirable. It was known that the Afghans collecting at Asmar 
re superior in numbers to our forces, the local inhabitants along the 
K lar were hostile, the attitude of the Dirwals was doubtful and the 
communications with Chitral were bad. The snow on the passes to 
the west over the Hindu Kush was melting, arid the Afghan forces 
in Badakhshan would soon be moving towards the frontier. The next 
few days, therefore, were spent in collecting supplies. The Afghan 
villages in the neighbourhood were looted and burnt, whilst the Kafir 
tribesmen harried the inhabitants by carrying off their cattle and gouts. 

On the 1st of June, reliable information was received that the 
enemy bad concentrated three battalions of infantry and a regiment of 
cavalry near Sao. 12J miles* south of Amawai. A body of 6,000 
Salarzais was said to be gathering on the TJchir Range, ready to 
threaten our loft flank, or to loot the Afghans at Asmar as opportunity 
offered. It was decided to evacuate Amawai, and to retire on Kala 
Drosh. Accordingly after dark on the 1st of June, the troops on the 
right bunk left their camp fires burning and retired behind the 
Bashgul, On the 2nd of June, the whole force started fo retire in 
the Kumt) lour columun, ouch following the roulo by which 

the advance was made. On the 4th of June, Mirkhani was reached 
without incident. Here a body of 400 Scouts and 400 of the bodyguard 
and 2 Lewis guns remained, whilst the rest of the force returned h 
Kala Drosh on the 5t,h of June. Defensive positions were prepared at 
Mirkhani, and near Galatak, half way between Mirkhani and Kala 
Drosh. 
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Although the armistice was signed on the 3rd of June, the Afghan 
commanders on the Chitral front were not prepared to adhere to its 
terms. In Badakhshan, a force of 5 or 6 battalions was concentrated 
at Faizabad with advanced detachments in Wakhan threatening the 
Baroghil and Manjan passes. At Asmar, Wakhil Khan was preparing 
to advance into Chitral with 7 battalions of infantry and a body of 
Mohmands and Bajauris. To the south-east, a notorious firebrand, 
known as the Sandakai Mullah, was endeavouring to incite the 
Yusafzais of the Swat valley to attack Cliakdara, the British post on 
the Swat, where the road to Chitral crosses that river. 

If these attacks had materialized, .the only way of reinforcing 
Chitral would have been from Gilgit, on the route by" which Colonel 
Kelly advanced in 1895. At Bunji, 34£ miles south-east of Gilgit there 
were two battalions of infantry and one battery of ,the Kashmir Imperial 
Service troops. The troops of the 16th Division which should have 
been in Nowshera ready to meet the menace in the Swat valley, were 
at that time employed in the Kohat-Kurram area, and no others were 
available. The Sandakai Mullah, however, was unsuccessful in his 
efforts, and the Afghans in Badakhshan, although they advanced to the 
foot of the Dorali pass, did not actually cross the frontier. 
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Abdul Wakil moved north from Asmar, and reached Birkot on tlu Arnawai and 
23rd of June. The armistice was soon broken. Afghan irregulars DoUlun 
occupied Arnawai and Dokalim, and, on the 23rd of June, the Melitar s <UiUCv ' 

bodyguard made an unauthorized raid on Kamdesh, where the Beshgul 
takes a turn to the east to join the Chitral river. On the 24th ^^itraihm.d 
June, Abdul Wakil sent one battalion to occupy Dokalim near Arnawai K :irai u d». 
in Chitral territory, and he himself with 3 battalions of infantry and 
1,500 tribesmen advanced up the Bashgul .to punish the Kafirs for the A ,] Wal-i’ 
assistance which they bad given to the British. The Chitral is of the moves up the 
bodyguard retired from Kamdesh to Pattigul, wh ; were joined Bashgul*****., 

by a company of Scouts. Abdul Wakil advanced to Lutdeh in 
Kafiristan on the 29th of June. lie carried out punitive measures 
against the offending Kafirs and arrested their leading men. Hr was • 

now in a position from where he could threaten Chitral from the west, % 
and also where he could combine with any Afghan force advancing from 
Badakhshan. 


To meet these movements, a % striking force, composed of 
two companies < f Scouts and two weak companies of they, M< htafV 
bodyguard was concentrated 4 at Aym\ '1 tali way bet w .. n w ; m •' 

Kala Drosh, where t be Bum bo ret andTtumbur streams join th6 fell ii ml 
river. On tfie 1st of Jiine,>fhe force at Pattigul w(is withdriwn .to 
Utsun, 2.V rfiiles north-west of Mirkhani: 1 Two companies of Chitral 
Scouts was sent to ’rfhogkot in .the Lutkuh valley to watch for any 
movement over, hjie f)ohah"pass from Badakhshan. To the north. 3 
companies of Gilgit Scouts wataked the passes over the Pamirs. 

During the first half of July, Abdul Wakil continued his uggnw;i *e i <ir uh 
movements in the Upper Bashgul. On the 16th of July. cnHv ti»» 

<.f AfgluijiH .msoiM.1 tho ZiUit: (or Buiiiutiuk) pass and throattn<\! the 
Lutkuh valley. This river unites with the Mmduj five mih - north of 
Ohilrnl (own find I ho combined waters form the Cliltml Hiver. Noth- 
ing came of this movement as the Afghans retired soon afterwards to 
Kafiristan. 
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On the 17th of July, a force of 400 tribesmen and 400 Afghan regu¬ 
lars invaded the Bumboret valley and advanced to within a mile of 
Bumboret village, 10 miles north-west of Kala Drosh. Here (they were 
attacked by a company of Chitral Scouts from Ayun, and were driven 
back with a loss of 10 killed. They retired to the Bashgul valley after 
driving off about 900 head of cattle and burning the huts along the 
Bumboret. During the 18th and 19th of July, the Afghans occupied 
the whole of the passes leading from the Bashgul into Chitral from 
the Brambalu, 12 miles west south-west of Kala Drosh, to the Zidig, 
26 miles west north-west of Chitral. 

Abdul Wakil now changed his tactics, probably owing to pressure 
brought on him from Kabul. Whilst still holding the passes and en¬ 
couraging the tribesmen to carry out raids, he prevented the regulars 
under his command from crossing the Chitral border. His intrigues 
with the tribesmen in Bajaur were so far successful that a body of 
GOO men under Mullah Shah Badshah collected on the Loarai pass on 
the 21st- of July, and threatened the Chitrali post of Ziarat. On the 
24th of July, Lieutenant Bowsers with two companies of Chitral Scouts 
advanced from Mirkhani up the high ridge to the west of the Ashret 
stream and attacked the Mullah and his follow'ing. After a smart 
action he drove off the raiders, who lost 15 men killed and over 40 
wounded, whilst his own casualties were only three men wounded. 
The tribesmen took refuge in Dir, and dispersed in a couple of days. 

On the 28th of July, an Afghan force of 100 cavalry, 800 infantry, 
6 guns and 2 machine guns from Badaklishan under Colonel Abdul 
Aziz arrived at Topkhana, 10 miles w^est of the Dorah pass. On the 
31st of July this detachment began to retire northwards and marched 
off to its own cantonments. 

The signing of peace on the 8th of August put an end to hostilities 
in Chitral Amawai and Dokalim, however, were not handed over to 
the Mehtar till the 17th of January, 1922. 

In some respects the operations in Chitral resemble those in the 
Upper Kurram. In both cases we have the local inhabitants, and 
locally raised forces fighting the invaders with the aid of regulars, and 
giving a good account of themselves. In the case of Chitral, our 
forces were completely isolated and could expect no reinforcements. 
The pressure from the Kunar valley would have been released when the 
British had taken Jalalabad, but an attack from Badakhshan might 
have taken place. It is probable, however, that the difficulty of 
supplying troops in the inhospitable Hindu Kush would have made an 
invasion from this direction a feeble affair which could be dealt with 
by the troops on the spot. As it was, it was proved that the Chitrali, 
when led by British officers and backed by regular troops, was more 
than a match for the Afghan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Southern Front, excluding Zhob. 


The problems which faced General Wapshare in Baluchi3tan r 
differed materially from those in the Northern and Central areas. 
There were no independent tribes, whose borders Government servants 
were forbidden to cross. The whole country was administered right 
up to the Durand Line from the Gomal in the north to the borders 
of Persia in the west. The troops, instead of being stationed in un¬ 
healthy stations in the plains, were located in the comparatively 
cool and bracing uplands, where strategically they were well placed 
to resist invasion or to initiate an advance into Afghanistan. 

The only communication between Quetta and the rest of India 
is by a broad gauge railway line, as there are no metalled roads in 
Sind. At Ruk, the line to Quetta takes off from the Indus River 
lines and runs across the Sind desert to Sibi. In summer the heat 
on the latter section is almost unbearable, and inflicts great hardship 
on troops travelling across this waterless waste. From Sibi there 
are two lines. The main line follows the Bolan pass, and goes through 
Quetta to New Chaman, miles from the Afghan border. The 
steep gradients between Sibi and Quetta, which in some cases arc as 
heavy as 1 in 24, necessitate the use of half trains with two and 
three engines of special design, and the carrying capacity of the 
railway is thus greatly reduced. 

Between Quetta and Chaman is the Shelabagh tunnel under the 
Khojak pass. It is 2J miles in length, and trains can only pass 
through it at intervals of 2 hours owing to the dangers of asphyxiation 
from the fumes generated by the engines. 

A loop line runs from Sibi through Haraai, which crosses the 
watershed of the Zhob at Chappar and joins the main line at Bostan, 
20 miles north of Quetta. At Ivhanai, 24 miles from Bostan, 

a 2' G ff railway takes off from the loop line and runs in a north¬ 

easterly direction to Hindubagh in the Upper Zhob. 

At Spezand. 15 miles south of Quetta, the Duzdap branch leaves 

the main line and runs through Nushki and along the southern 

boundary of Afghanistan to Duzdap in Persian Sistan. 

Geographically the southern front fell into three areas during 
hostilities against Afghanistan, i.e. t the Zhob, the Chaman front, 
and the lines of communication with Meshed in north-east Persia, 
which ran along the southern and western frontiers of Afghanistan. 
The operations in the Zhob will be described in the next chapter, 
whilst the lines of communication to Meshed do not come within the 
scope of this work. 
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On the 17th of July, a force of 400 tribesmen and 400 Afghan regu¬ 
lars invaded the Bumboret valley and advanced to within a mile of 
Bumboret village, 10 miles north-west of Kala Drosh. Here (they were 
attacked by a company of Cliitral Scouts from Ayun, and were driven 
back with a loss of 10 killed. They retired to the Bashgul valley after 
driving off about 900 head of cattle and burning the huts along the 
Bumboret. During the 18th and 19th of July, the Afghans occupied 
the whole of the passes leading from the Bashgul into Chitral from 
the Brambalu, 12 miles west south-west of Kala Drosh, to the Zidig, 
26 miles tvest north-west of Chitral. 

Abdul Wakil now changed his tactics, probably owing to pressure 
brought on him from Kabul. Whilst still holding the passes and en¬ 
couraging the tribesmen to carry out raids, he prevented the regulars 
under his command from crossing the Chitral border. His intrigues 
with the tribesmen in Bajaur w T ere so far successful that a body of 
600 men under Mullah Shah Badshah collected on the Doarai pass on 
the 21st- of July, and threatened the Chitrali post of Ziarat. On the 
24th of July, Lieutenant Bowers with two companies of Chitral Scouts 
advanced from Mirkhani up the high ridge to the west of the Ashret 
stream and attacked the Mullah and his follow 7 ing. After a smart 
action he drove off the raiders, who lost 15 men killed and over 40 
wounded, whilst his own casualties were only three men wounded. 
The tribesmen took refuge in Dir, and dispersed in a couple of days. 

On the 28th of July, an Afghan force of 100 cavalry, 800 infantry, 
6 guns and 2 machine guns from Badakhshan under Colonel Abdul 
Aziz arrived at Topkhana, 10 miles west of the Dorah pass. O-j the 
31st of July this detachment began to retire northwards and marched 
off to its own cantonments. 

The signing of pea-ce on the 8th of August put an end to hostilities 
in Chitral! Araawai and Dokalim, however, were not handed over to 
the Melitar till the 17th of January, 1922. 

In some respects the operations in Chitral resemble those in the 
Upper Kurram. In both cases we have the local inhabitants, and 
locallv raised forces fighting the invaders with the aid of regulars, and 
giving a good account of themselves. In the case of ^Chitral, our 
forces were completely isolated and could expect no reinforcements. 
The pressure from the Kunar valley would have been released when the- 
British had taken Jalalabad, but an attack from Badakhshan might 
have taken place. It is probable, however, that the difficulty of 
supplying troops in the inhospitable Hindu Kush "would have made an 
invasion from this direction a feeble affair which could be dealt with 
by the troops on the spot. As it was, it was proved that the Chitrali, 
when led by British officers and backed by regular troops, was more 
than a match for the Afghan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Southern Front, excluding Zhob. 

The problems which faced General Wapshare in Baluchistan, 
differed materially from those in the Northern and Central areas. 
There were no independent tribes, whose borders Government servants 
were forbidden to cross. The whole country was administered ns t 
up to the Durand Line from the Gomal in the north to the borders 
of Persia in the west. The troops, instead of being stationed m un¬ 
healthy stations in the plains, were located in the comparatively 
cool and bracing uplands, where strategically they were well place 
to resist invasion or to initiate an advance into Afghanistan. 

The only communication between Quetta and the rest of India 
is by a broad gauge railway line, as there are no metalled roads in 
Sind. At RuM the line to Quetta takes off from the Indus River 
lines and runs across the Sind desert to Sibi. In summer the heat 
on the latter section is almost unbearable, and inflicts great hardship 
on troops travelling across this waterless waste. From Sibi there 
are two lines. The main line follows the Bolan pass, and goes through 
Quetta to New Chaman, 1| miles from the Afghan border. Tin 
steep gradients ' Sibi and Quetta, which in some cases are as 

heavy as 1 in 24, necessitate the use of half trains with two and 
three engines of special design, and the carrying capacity of the 
railway is thus greatly reduced. 

Between Quetta and Chaman is the Shelabagh tunnel under the 
Khojak pass. It is 2| miles in length, and trains can only pass 
through it at intervals of 2 hours owing to the dangers of asphyxiation 
from the fumes generated by the engines. 

A loop line runs from Sibi through Harnai, which crosses the 
watershed of the Zhob at Chappar and joins the main line at Bostan, 
20 miles north of Quetta. At Khanai, 24 miles from Bostan, 
a 2' 6" railway takes off from the loop line and runs in a north¬ 
easterly direction to Hindubagb in the Upper Zhob. 

At Spezand, 15 miles south of Quetta, the Duzdap branch leaves 
the main line and runs through Nushld and along the southern 
boundary of Afghanistan to Duzdap in Persian Sistan. 

Geographically the southern front fell into three areas during 
hostilities against Afghanistan, i e., the Zhob,. the Chaman front, 
and the lines of communication with Meshed in north-east Persia, 
which ran along the southern and western frontiers of Afghanistan. 
The operations in the Zhob will be described in the next chapter, 
whilst the lines of communication to Meshed do not come witliin the 
scope of this work. 
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On the 6th of May, the distribution of the troops in Baluchistan 
was as follows: — 


Table showing the distribution of troops in Baluchistan on the 
6th of May, 1919: — 


Formation. 

Unit. 

Station. 

12tb Mouuted]Brigade . 

Headquarters .... 

Shaikh Manda. 


40th Cavalry .... 

Baleli. 


41st Cavalry, less 2 squadrons 

Do. 


42 nd Cavalry .... 

Do. 


22nd Squadron, Machine Gun Corps 

Do. 


No. 7 Field Troop, Sappers and 
Miners. 

Quetta. 

4fch Division 

Headquarters .... 

Do. 


25th Cavalry, F. F. . 

102nd Battery, R. F. A. 

No. 4 Mountain Artillery Brigade 
No. 1 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 
No. 9 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 
No. 73 Field Company, 3rd Sappers 
and Miners, leas 2 sections. 

No. 33 Divisional Signal Company 
No. 270 Company, Machine Gun 
Corps. 

10th Infantry Brigade 

2nd Battalion, Kiug’s (Liverpool) 
Regiment. 

2/56th Rifles, F. F. . 
l/6th Light Infantry 

11th Infantry Brigade 

1/22nd Punjabis 
l/4th Gurkha Rifles . 

2/10th Gurkha Rifles . 

57th Infantry Brigade 

1 /4th Royal We»t Kent. Regt. 

2/119th Infantry 

1/129th Baluchis 

3/7th Gurkha Rifles . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Harn&i, 

Quetta. 

Do, 

Do. 

Ckaman. 

Quetta. 

Do. 

Peshin. 

Quetta. 

Do. 

Internal Security , . 

No. 38 Mouutain Battery 

Do. 

Ditto . . 

No. 19 Motor Machine Guu 
Battery. 

Do, 

Ditto , . , 

3rd Skinner's Horse • • . 

Loralai. 

Ditto • , 

2/11th Rajputs * 

Loralai and out* 
posts. 

Ditto 

3,/lst Gurkha Rifles . 

Fort Sandeman and 
outposts. 
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In addition to the above, the following troops were employed on 
the lines of communication between Spezand and Meshed: — 

2 squadrons, 41st Cavalry. 

1 /98th Infantry (6 companies). 

120th Infantry (2 companies). 

107th Pioneers. 

No 71 Field Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

2 sections, No, 73 Field Company, SrdSappOT “ d 

whilst the 28th Light Cavalry and the l/19th Punjabis 

were in Meshed. 

On the 7th of May, the whole of these troops became the 
Baluchistan Force. As no staff for this new 

the 4th Division continued to function m a du si capacityforthree 
weeks when arrangements were made to provide the 4th Division 
with a staff separate from that of the Baluchistan Force. Reinforce¬ 
ments were sent to Quetta as is shown m the table below 
Table showing the arrival of reinforcements in Quetta: 


Date of 
arrival in 

Unit. 

: . From 

RbMAEKS, 

Quetta. 


_ 


14th May 

10 st Battery, R. F* A. . 

Hyderabad. 



2/‘23 rd Sikh Pioneers 

Ambala. 


16th May 

1107th Battery, R F. A. 

Hyderabad. 


17th May 

l$t Battalion, Duke of 

Lahore 

llth Infantry Bde. 

Wei 1 i ngf o.i 'a Regiment. 

Kirkee. 

Ferozepore 


19th May 

No 24 Field Co., 3rd S. 
and M 

2/1 S^h ^ikha 

Internal Security. 

20th May 

No. 17 Field Coy., 3rd S. 
and M. (les< 2 sections). 




II. Q XXIst Bde., K. F. A. 

Hyderabad. 



No. 4 D. A. C. 

Do 



d/129th Baluchis . • ' 

Karachi . 

10th Infantry Bde. 

2lit May 

No. -81 Co., Machine 

Mhow. 


Gu Corps. 



22nd May 

No 6 Cavalry Brigade 

Poona 

12th Mounted Bds 

signal Troop. 

N >. 17 Special Battalion . 

Deolali 

Internal Security. 

23/24*h May 

No. : L. of C. Signal Scc- 

Poona. 


28th May 

<io. . 

1-t Patiala Lonccrs 

Patiala 

Ditto. 

30th May j 

Ifth Laniers 

Meorut 

Ditto. 

7th .Tune 

:l.:4 , h Baluchistan In¬ 
fant y 

Karachi • • 

Ditto. 
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The Afghan troops in south-east Afghanistan 


Kandahar .— 

5 battalions infantry. 
1 regiment cavalry. 
25 guns. 


Kalat-i-Ghilzai .— 

2 battalions infantry. 
6 guns. 

Mukur .— 

1 battalion infantry. 

2 machine guns. 


In addition to these, it was known that reinforcements amount¬ 
ing to 1,500 men were on their way from Kabul under the Prime 
Minister (Sadr-i-Azam), Abdul Qudus. 

If the Afghans decided to take the offensive, it was probable that 
they would invade Baluchistan through Chaman and the Khojak 
pass. There are many tracks to the north of this route, but none of 
them are capable of carrying large bodies of troops, whilst to the 
south, the waterless deserts of Registan present a formidable obstacle 
to any force marching on Nushki from, the direction of Kandahar. 
Nine miles east of Chaman is the Khwaja Amran range, which 
affords a fine defensive position against an attack from the west. 
It can be turned from the north, however, through the valley of the 
Kadanai. General Wap share decided to reinforce New Chaman, and 
to concentrate as large a force as possible at Kila Abdulla, 9 miles 
east of the Khwaja Amran. Work was commenced on a pipe line to 
bring water to the camps at Kila Abdulla from the headworks 7 
miles north of the railway station. The 102nd Battery, R. F. A., 
and he l/22nd Punjabis and the 1 /4th Gurkha Rifles of the 11th 
Infantry Brigade were pushed forward to New Chaman, whilst the 
57th Infantry Brigade, less the 2/119th Infantry at Peshin, were 
concentrated at Kila Abdulla by the 18th of May. 

Although the two available aeroplanes were wrecked at Quetta 
on the 12th of May, and the enemy forces could not be kept under 
observation from the air, it was ascertained from other sources that 
Abdul Qudus could not arrive in Kandahar till the 16th at the 
earliest, aud that no movement of troops from the latter place 
towards the- east had taken place up to the 15th of May. Attempts 
were being made to raise the Pathans in Baluchistan, the Marri 
and Bugti tribes of the Baluchis east of Quetta, and the Brahuis of 
Jhalawan south of Kalat, but these efforts had not been very success¬ 
ful. The Achakzai Pathans, who live north of Chaman, partly in 
our territory and partly in Afghanistan, were showing symptoms of 
unrest, but the other tribes were quiet for the moment. Lack of 
transport prevented any extensive invasion of Afghanistan, but it 
was considered that a moral effect could be obtained by the reduc¬ 
tion of Spin Baidak, which lies 6 miles north-west of New Chaman, 
and was reputed to be the second strongest fort in Afghanistan. 
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•General Wapshare decided to capture this place by a surprise attack, 
and to effect this he concentrated the following force at New Cbaman 

by the 26th of May:— 


Cavalry .— 

25th Cavalry, F. F. less 1 squadron. 
42nd Cavalry. 

No. 22 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps. 


Artillery .— 

XXIst Brigade, R. F. A. less 1 battery. 

102nd Battery, E. F. A. (18 pounders). ' 

1107th Battery, E. F. A. (two 4'5* howitzers ana four 5 
howitzers). • • ' 

.Engineers .— '> 

No. 24 Field Co., 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

No. 73 Field Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners (less 2 se0 lou 
1 company, 2/23rd Sikh' Pioneers. 

Machine Guns .*— 

No. 270 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 


Jnfantry .— 

11th Infantry Brigade. 

1st Battalion, Duke of Wellington’s Eegiment. 
1 /22nd Punjabis. 

1 /4tli Gurkha Eifles. 

2/10th Gurkha Eifles. 

57th Infantry Brigade. 

1 /4th Royal West Kent Eegiment. 
l/129th Baluchis. 


Medical .— 

No. 15 Combined Field Ambulance. 
No. 51 Combined Field Ambulance. 


Veterinary .— 

No. 15 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

To the west of- the Khwaja Amran range, the country is open an 
•rioit gt^/doiinw.rts to UcUhar the baam of tbo obm 
muj. 'lain nfesents no difficulties to the movements of aU arms, 
hut it is. broken by a number of isolated hills ’which ri • ’i? ,U 

iiab ' runs bxm . nort k' ea6t 40 ,<£•* 

Th, re are three knolls, tvbich are known for reference as A ' • 

ail( ] * “A”\ which is on iho north-east of the rulo- ^ ; 

lushest and “0” 'on the squth-wost, is the lowest. From ' 
ground’slopes gently to the plain, where the tort was situal 
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'General Wapshare decided to capture this place by a surprise attack, 
and to effect this he concentrated the following force at New Chaman 

by the 26th of May:— 


Cavalry .— 

25th Cavalry, F. F. less 1 squadron. 

42nd Cavalry. 

No. 22 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps. 

Artillery .— 

XXIst Brigade, R. F. A. less 1 battery. 

102nd Battery, R. F. A. (18 pounders). 

1107th Battery, R. F. A. (two 4*5' howitzers and four 5 
howitzers). '* • ' 

.Engineers .— \ 

No. 24 Field Co., 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

NO. 73 Field Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners (less 2 sections). 
1 company, 2/23rd Sikh ’ Pioneers. 

Machine Guns .-— 

No. 270 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

Infantry .-— 

11th Infantry Brigade. 

1st Battalion, Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

1 /22nd Punjabis. 
l/4th Gurkha Rifles. 

2/ 10th Gurkha Rifles. 

57th Infantry Brigade. 

1 /4th Royal West Kent Regiment. 
l/129th Baluchis. 

Medical .— 

No. 15 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 51 Combined Field Ambulance. 


Veterinary .— 

No. 15 Mobile. Veterinary Section. 

To .he west of the Khwaja Amran range, the country- is open and 
slope-- ’gently downwards to Kandahar aha the basin of the Helmund. 
Tb s plain pfesents' no difficulties to the movements of all unns. 

M . miratur of '-J 

On the easternmost of these outcrops of rock, bpin Baidak 1: s l 1 


_ jpp " 

hinbest^ and *‘C’’ on the squth-west, is the lowest. From ' \ 
ground’ slopes gently to’the plain, where the fort was situated at 
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the base of the hill. It was a square work, with an inner and an 
outer wall, and it was surrounded by a moat, 25 feet deep and 25 
feet broad, which was usually dry. The faces of the outer wall were 
250 yards long, and from 25 to 30 feet high. At each corner and 
in the centre of each face were bastions, and the walls were pierced 
by two tiers of loopholes. Between the outer and the inner walls, 
was a clear space of 20 yards. The inner walls were strongly but¬ 
tressed with rammed eaii;h on the outside, whilst on the inner side 
were domed casemates in which the garrison were housed. Between 
the fort and the top of hill “C” were three towers. Each of these 
had 3 tiers of loopholes, and was encircled by a loopholed wall with 
a radius of 20 to 30 yards. Double walls connected the towers with 
the fort and with each other, thus providing a covered way for 
the garrison. Gun platforms had been prepared on Hill “A" and 
Hill “B”, and trenches had been dug and breastworks erected for 
the defence of these features. 

To the west of the ridge were two walled enclosures. The first 
was a garden 200 yards west of the fort, whilst 100 yards north 
of the garden was a square staging post (sarai) with bastions at 
each comer. South of the fort was another walled garden, 200 
yards square. 

It was decided to employ two columns of cavalry to form a cordon 
to the north, west and south in order to prevent the garrison from 
escaping, whilst two infantry columns, covered by the fire of the 
artillery, were to storm the ridge and the fort. The right cavalry 
column which consisted of the 42nd Cavalry, and half a section (2 
guns) of No. 22 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, was to proceed to the north-east of 
Spin Baidak, and to deal with any of the garrison who attempted to 
escape “east of a north and south line through the east edge of 
Spin Baidak ridge”. 

The left cavalry column, which was made up of the 25th Cavalry 
less 1 squadron and No. 22 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps, less 1J 
sections (6 guns) was to get into position west of Spin Baidak, and 
to prevent the Afghans from escaping “west of a north and south 
line through the cast edge of Spin Baidak ridge”. Both columns 
were instructed not to carry on the pursuit farther than 4 miles, and 
they were warned against becoming involved in village fighting. 

The right infantry attack under Brigadier General J. L. B. 
Gordon, C.B., commanding the 57th Infantry Brigade, was composed 
of: — 


l/4th Boyal West Kent Begiment. 

1/129th Baluchis. 

1 section, No. 270 Co., Machine Gun Corps. 

No. 73 Field Co., 3rd Sappers and Miners (less 2 sections). 

It was ordered to advance up the ridge from the north-eafct, and 
to capture the knolls and the towers. When this was accomplished, 
fr * ]i orders would bo issued for the assault on the northern face of 
the fort. 
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The left infantry attack under Major-General T. H. Hardy C.B., 
commanding the 11th-Infantry Brigade, consisted of. 

' l/22nd Punjabi's. 

l/4t>h Gurkha Rifles. 

1 section, No. 270 Co., Machine Gun Corps. 

No. 24 Field Co., 3rd Sappers and Miners, less 2 sections, 
it was to advance astride the Chaman-Spin Baldak-Kandahar road, 
and, after giving the garrison the opportunity to surrender, to capture 
the gardens Ind building south end west of the fort. Orders would 
then bo issued for the assault of the fort from these faces. 

The General Reserve under Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Boutflcwer, 
let Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, consisted ol: — 

1 troop, 42nd Cavalry. 

2 sections, No. 24 Field Company, 3rd S. and M. 

No. 270 CO., Machine Gun Corps, less 2 sections. 

1 Co., 2/23rd Sikh Pioneers. 

1st Battalion, Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

2/10th Gurkha Rifles less 1$ companies. 

There were two batteries of artillery, the 102nd anued^ vith ^ 
18-prs. and the 1107th armed with two 4 y and four « the 

The 18-prs. were ordered to come into action 3,000 yaids f 
ridge, and to register for a creeping barrage Zero wia fixed ^ 18^ 
hours, and at 0830 hours they were to put down a cr ® e P m S . , <A> . 
barrage commencing from a line 100 yards north eas • 

After 10 minutes they were to lift 100 yards to the south-we 
then to continue lifting 100 yards at a tune at intervals of * _ 
At 0915 hours they would be finng on the fort itself. The 4. 
zers were ordered to fire on the towers, keeping pace w itself 

of the 18-prs., whilst the 5" howitzers were to fire on the foit - • 

The utmost secrecy was maintained with regard to the a ^c , 
so as to prevent the garrison from evacuating the ^ “ d d 
ing. If they should manage to escape, there ueio ,,, 0 ilablo 
delivering a blow at the Afghans with the transport then ava 
Light ladders were constructed for scaling the walls, »nd ra . of 
made up to cross the moat with if the latter was found to be 

Wfttdr 

At 0430 the two cavalry columns left camp and took “P the posi¬ 
tion assigned to them without opposition. I icy vt 'p' u e 

the infantry columns, the_ general reserve and the fileiy. ^ 
left attack reached the position of deployment, 2.000 yards froni 
fort, at 0630 hours. Major General Hardy then 
flag of truce to demand the surrender of the garrison. Ih A. 
who do not subscribe to the Geneva Convention, mistook Ac meaning 
of the white flag, and opened fire on the pf|rliaineufai e. ^ ^ 

method of demanding a temporary cessation o» Wiliti s s b 
forward a priest with a copy of the Koran, and it would have J 
better to have followed their procedure on this occasion. B> 
hours, the right column was in its position of deployment, 2.00t > 
north-east, of Hill "A” reftd . v to commence the attack. 
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At 0800 hours the guns opened fire and the infantry started to 
advance. To take the right column first. The l/4th Royal West 
Kent Regiment led the attack on a frontage of one company, followed 
by the 1/129th Baluchis. The progress was slow, as the line of 
advance lay over sandhills which made the going heavy, so General 
Gordon asked that Zero should be postponed for half an hour in 
order to allow his brigade to keep time with the artillery time table. 
It was, however, too late, and the artillery barrage passed over Hill 
“A” when the West Kents were 1,000 yards from it and had to be 
repeated. There was little opposition to this advance, and the lead¬ 
ing company reached an underfeature, 150 yards from Hill “A’ at 
0915 hours. Here they were held up for two hours by a few men 
who manned the breastworks. 

On the left, 3 companies of the l/4th Gurkha Rifles advanced on 
the right of the road and attacked the garden south of the fort, 
whilst the l/22nd Punjabis on the left of the road moved against the 
southern wall of the garden further west. The l/4th Gurkha Rifles 
succeeded in taking their objective by 0845 hours with a loss of 1 
man wounded. The l/22nd Punjabis found themselves confronted 
by a wall 15 feet high and from 2 to 3 feet thick. They began 
to make a breach with entrenching tools and with their bayonets, and 
sent back to the reserve for scaling ladders. Whilst engaged on 
this work, an aeroplane bomb intended for the fort fell on “A” 
Company. One British Officer, one Indian Officer and 3 men were 
killed, whilst two British officers and 8 men were wounded by the 
explosion. By 0930 hours, three holes had been made sufficiently 
large to admit men in single file. Tho garden was rushed but it 
was found to be unoccupied. The eastern wall was then breached 
in preparation for an attack on the fort itself, whilst two platoons 
with a Lewis gun skirted the western face of the garden and occupied 
the sarai to the north unopposed. The fort was now under rifle and 
Lewis gun fire at a range of 200 yards from both the gardens and 
from the sarai. This and the artillery bombardment combined proved 
too much for some of the garrison. At 0950 hours a party of 200 men 
attempted to escape from the fort towards the north. They suffered 
many casualties from the fire of the detachment of the l/22nd 
Punjabis in the sarai, and from No. 22 Squadron, Machine Gun Corps, 
who galloped after them, came into action and opened fire. Had the 
cavalry acted promptly and attacked them mounted, not a man 
would have escaped. Each cavalry commander, however, thought 
that the other was responsible for the terrain traversed by the fugi¬ 
tives, and, though some dismounted men opened fire, a large number 
of this party got clear away. Such a mistake could not have 
occurred if a “locking point 1 ’ had been selected and definitely allotted 
to one or other of the cavalry columns. A suitable spot would 
have been where the Spin Baldak-Saiadan-Kandahar road crosses the 
bed of the Kadanai stream. 

By 1300 hours, the artillery had breached the tower on Hill 
and the southern wall of the fort. The western wall and the main 
or western gate were still intact, so General Hardy asked for a 
howitzer to batter the gate in. A 5" howitzer was brought forward 
and opened fire at a range of 200 yards. Three rounds were expended 
but failed to blow in the gate. 
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Meanwhile, at' 1005 hours, as the l/4th Royal West Kents had 
failed to make any progress, General Wapshare ordered the 1st 
Battalion, Duke of Wellington's Regiment, and one section, No. 270 
Company, Machine Gun Corps, to make a frontal attack on the ridge 
from the south. This battalion reached the gardens at the foot of 
the hill, 500 yards east of the south-east bastion of the fort at 1115 
hours. Two minutes previous to this the West Kents had taken 
Hill “A”. At 1140 hours the 102nd Battery, R. F. A., opened fire 
on the towers and kept it up for ten minutes. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton s advanced up the slope and took Hill “C” without any difficulty. 
A few desperate men hung on to Hill “B”, and the West Kents 
were again held up. The Duke of Wellington’s Begiment, accord¬ 
ingly, sen t 1 company to their right to deal with the Afghans on 
Hill “B’ , and at the same time, a party of the l/129th Baluchis, 
who had come up on the right of the West Kents attacked them 
from the north-east. They refused to surrender and were killed to 
a man. 

As soon as the l/4th Gurkha Rifles and the l/22nd Punjabis saw 
that Hill “C” had been captured, they rushed at the fort. The 
l/4th Gurkha Rifles penetrated the southern face through a breach 
made by the artillery, and through a drainage hole in the south¬ 
west corner of the wall. Once inside they opened the gate for the 
1 /22nd Punjabis, who were climbing the wall with the aid of the 
scaling ladders. Both battalions then entered the enclosure. Parties 
of Afghans who had taken refuge in dark rooms refused to surromior 
and opened fire on the attackers. These were bombed, and most 
of them killed. By 1345 the fort was completely in our possession, 
and 169 prisoners had been collected and despatched to Charnan. 

Our casualties during the day were:—- 

Killed or died of wounds . — 

Lieutenant C. A. M. Holden, l/22nd Punjabis. 

Lieutenant A. L. Ambrose, l/22nd Punjabis. 

Subedar Sohel Singh, l/22nd Punjabis. 

British other ranks 5. 

Indian other ranks 10. 

Wounded .— 

Captain W. H. Styles, l/4th Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Lieutenant Morrison, 1 /22nd • Punjabis (subsequently died of 
wounds). 

Lieutenant W. H. Bunning, 1 /4th Gurkha Rifles. 

British other ranks 10. 

Indian other ranks 27. 

Of the 600 men who formed the garrison of Spin Baidak, 109 wore 
taken prisoners as already mentioned, and 17 more men were subse¬ 
quently found bidden in the fort. Our troops buried 170 enemy dead 
and more were killed and wounded but not found at the time. 

1 he attack had come as a complete surprise. When once th© 
cavalry had surrounded the tort*, its reduction was only a matter of 
time. The fortifications were shell trap . but the ignorance of the 
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Afghans made them trust their stone wails. It is impossible not 
to admire the courage with which they fought to the end without 
a thought of surrender, but they would have been better advised to 
cut their way through the thin cavalry screen, and to have escaped 
in the direction of Ivandahar. 


Instead of fixing zero hour on the previous evening, it would have- 
been better to have communicated it on the ground when the advance 
of the troops could be observed. This latter method was employed 
at Bagh, the zero hour being fixed after all detachments had reported 
that they were ready. Had similar methods been employed at Spin 
Baidak, there would have been no necessity to have repeated the 
artillery barrage. 




The captured position was consolidated and held by a mixed force 
under Brigadier General J. L. R. Gordon, C.B., which consisted' 
of: — 

Headquarters, 57th Infantry Brigade. s 

l/4th Royal West Kent Regiment. 

1/129th Baluchis. 

1 squadron, 25th Cavalry, F. F. 

No. 78 Field Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners, less 2 sections^ 

No. 24 Field Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

1 company, 2/23rd Sikh Pioneers. 

1 section, No. 270 Company, Machine Gun Corps. 

2 howitzers (5"), 1107th Battery, R. F. A. 

The remainder of the troops marched back to Chaman at 1500 
hours. 

The ridge was held by the 1/129th Baluchis, and the fort and 
sarai by the l/4ch Royal West Kent Regiment. The squadron of 
cavalry was accommodated in the sarai, whilst the sappers, pioneers 
and artillery were located in the fort. It was originally intended to 
demolish the fort and the towers on the ridge, but it was finally 
decided to keep them intact to facilitate a forward move into 
Afghanistan. 

The first difficulty was the water supply. This was obtained from 
two tanks, which wore filled by an open channel, which took off 
from the Kadanai at Murgha Chaman, just before the latter stream \ , 
goes to ground. The flow was uncertain, as the water was used for \ 
irrigation, and could be turned off* into the fields. The channel 
itself 'fcas so filthy that the troops could not possibly drink from 
the tanks. A camel train was organized, which carried 200 ke£s, \\ 
each with a capacity of 14 gallons, from Chaman to Spin Baidak. 

This water convoy performed the journey daily until the channel had 
been cleaned out, and even then it was found necessary to employ it 
f f .-ery other day, a9, owing to the percolation in the sandy soil, to 
diversions for cultivation and to enemy action. Ihe water flowing 
into the/tanks was never sufficient for the needs of the garrison. 

Finally a pipe line was laid down, which was completed on the 10th 
of July, and water was brought by it from New Chaman to Spin 
Baldnk. 
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Cavalry reconnaissances were carried ou£' daily, and the country 
to the north and west as far as Murgha Chaman, Saiadan and Mel 
Karez w*as kept under observation. On the 31st of May, Major- 
General N. G. Woodyatt, C.B., assumed command of the 4th Divi¬ 
sion, whilst Abdul Qudus arrived at Kandahar with Afghan reinforce¬ 
ments on the same day, and took over the troops in south-west 
Afghanistan. ,On the 1st of June, our aeroplanes located a force of 
several hundred Afghans at Dabrai, 19J miles north-west of New 
Chaman. General Woodyatt proposed to surprise this concentration 
at dawn on the 3rd of June, but the plan was not approved. On the 
2nd of June, Abdul Qudus arrived with reinforcements from Kandahar, 
and made his headquarters at Mel Karez, 32£ miles north-west of 
New Chaman. The total number of Afghan troops in this area then 
amounted to: — 
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1 regiment of cavalry, 

5 battalions of infantry, 

10 guns, 

9,000 tribesmen, 

and they were spread out over a front of 32 miles from Aga Jan, 
3 miles north of Murgha Chaman, through Dabrai, to Mel Karez, 
where their right dank w r as covered by the Dori River and by the 
deserts to the south. 


On the 3rd of June, news was received of the signing of the 
armistice, and after this date no offensive action w~as taken by our 
troops against the Afghans. 

Soon after the fall of Spin Baidak, work was commenced on a 
defensive scheme for the protection of New Chaman. This con¬ 
sisted of an inner and an outer line of defences. The outer line, 
which was manned by infantry and machine guns, ran from the two 
small forts at Bogra, 8 miles east of New Chaman, to Boundary pillar 
No. 85, and thence followed the line of the frontier to Boundary 
pillar No. 89 (see map facing this page). This line, which was 
about 8 miles long, was divided into,9 sections, each designed to 
hold one company of infantry and one machine gun. In each section 
there were two lunettes in the front line, about 1,000 yards apart and 
1,000 yards from the next lunette in the adjacent sections. These 
were each designed for a garrison of one platoon. Supporting each 
pair of lunettes, and from 600 to 700 yards' in rear of them, was a 
work with a closed gorge holding two platoons and a machine gun. 
These works were all completed by the 18th of June. In normal 
times, sections 1 to 8 were held by two platoons each, whilst No. 9, 
the left section was not, as a rule, occupied. 

The inner line consisted of a series of short fire trenches, 
surrounded by barbed wire, which formed a perimeter round the two 
forts, the railway station, the sidings, the mobilization godown and' 

bazar. In addition to this certain piquet positions were held at 
m -bt. The normal garrison of these inner defences was wo com¬ 
panies of infantry' and 9 Lewis guns. Towards the middle of July, 
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the increase in the number of troops in the garrison made it neces¬ 
sary to form a new camp east of the reservoir, which was also 
wired in and defended in the same manner. 

The conditions under the armistice were probably more unsatis¬ 
factory at Chaman than on any of the other fronts. Not only did 
the Afghans refuse to retire 20 miles from our troops, but they 
occupied Murgha Chaman, and thus gained possession of the water 
supply of Spin Baidak. Afghan regulars and tribesmen fired on the 
parties working on the outer line of defences and interfered with 
our cavalry reconnaissances. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
hostilities were avoided. An example of this occurred on the 12th of 
June when 3 squadrons of the 25th Cavalry, F. F. and 3 squadrons 
of the 42nd Cavalry proceeded to Murgha Chaman to find out why 
the Spin Baidak water supply had been cut off. On approaching 
Murgha Chaman it was found that the group of villages there was 
occupied by some 3,000 Afghan regulars and tribesmen. As our 
troops had orders to avoid hostilities, the advanced guard retired. The 
Afghans then left the villages and deployed to attack our troops. Our 
whole column then retired to some rising ground, about 2 miles south 
of the villages. Here negotiations were opened with the Afghan com¬ 
mander, who was informed that the cavalry had not come out with 
the intention of fighting, but to get the water turned into the channel. 
The Afghan regulars halted about 3,000 yards from our troops, but 
the tribesmen continued to advance on both flanks, and opened ’fire 
on the column. An Afghan officer came out to parley, and gave 
his word that the water should be turned on provided our troops did 
not attack. He personally ordered the tribesmen on our flanks to 
retire, but the latter took no notice of him, and continued to fire 
intermittently on our troops. By 1500 hours there was no sign of 
•water in the channel, and a further stay would have led to fighting, 
so the column retired to Chaman. This undignified action did us 
much harm, as it showed the Afghans to what lengths we were 
prepared to go to avoid a renewal of hostilities. Moreover the water 
supply of Spin Baidak was dependent on the good offices of Abdul 
Qudus until the pipe line was completed a month later. 

Although an attack by Afghan regulars was considered unlikely, 
it was thought that tribesmen might penetrate the Toba plateau, and 
threaten our lines of communication. Owing to the scarcity of 
supplies, however, this route could only be traversed by small parties. 
It was decided that, if any such incursions should be made, the 
raiders should be dealt with by Internal Security troops. The 12th 
Mounted Brigade were employed on the defence of the railway at 
this time, and were distributed between Kila Abdulla and Shelabagh. 
To provide for the security of the Kila Abdulla, Barshor and Peshin 
yal]£y&, the 2/119th Infantry and the 13th Lancers were moved 
to Peshin, whilst the detachment of the 2/119th Infantry at Hindu- 
bagh was also ordered to Peshin on relief by a company of the 
3/124!h Baluchistan Infantry from Quetta. The tribesmen, however, 
made no attempt to invade the Toba plateau but gathered at Loeband, 
as will be explained in the next chapter, so that the 2/llf)lh Infantry 
2 companies were despatched to Hindujb&gh, whilM * 
of the 3/p>4th Baluchistan Infantry was diverted to Peshin. 
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During the latter half of June, the Afghans in the vicinity of Aga?. 
Jan and Murgha Chaman were reinforced. The following additional 
British troops also arrived in Baluchistan: — 
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Date. 

Unit. 

From 

19tli Juno , t 

No. 11 Armoured Car Battery 

Hyderabad. 

22nd June 

2/3rd Gaur Brahmans .... 

Ahmedabad. 

23rd June , 

No. 17 Fd. Coy., 3rd S. and M., less 2 sections 

Kirkee. 

25th Juno , , 

Kapurthala Infantry . • . . 

Kapurthala. 


Nabha Infantry ..... 

Nabha. 


Jind Infantry ...... 

Jind. 


Alwar Lancers ..... 

Alwar. 

27th June 

102nd Grenadiers ..... 

Mhow. 


1104th Battery, R. F. A. 

Meerut. 

30th June « 

16th Rajputs ..... 

Arangaon. 

1st July t 

38th Divisional Signal Co. 

Poona. 

4th July 

Nawanagar Lancers (1 squadron) 

Karachi. 


No. 68 Burma Company, 3rd S. and M. 

Mandalay. 


( ) i these the Kapurthala and Nabha Infantry were despatched to 
! stan and Duzdap for the protection of the East Persian line. 


h m *ddle of July, there seemed to be every possibility that 

l:>e ^ esume< D &s the Afghan peace delegates failed 


arrive at Dakka. Preparations were, therefore, made to attack the 
ro ® conc ^Ditration near Murgha Chaman. The duties of railway 
eeunty were taken over by the 2/3rd Gaur Brahmans, one company 
r £ K ‘. l r, 7th Pioneers, and one company of the 37121th Baluchistan 
n antry; The 12th Mounted Brigade less the 40th Cavalry and 
° sections of No. 22 Squadron. Machine Gun Corps, together with 
fo'-u -.^th Battery, B F. A. and the 2/56th Bides, F. F. were sent 
PaqL* New Chaman. The 102nd Grenadiers were moved to 

Inf ^ anc * ^ ie T, 'nd Infantry to Hindubagh, whilst the 2/119th 
Ki^^ak anf1 * 3/124th Baluchistan Infantry were concentrated at 
thp a T u ' U ^ a ^ orm a reserve which could be employed either on 
squat- ^ plateau or on tbe Chaman front. The 16th Bajputs, 2 
rlcrJ/j 105 o{ Lbe Alwar Dancers and the one squadron of the Nawa- 
Horsp ;r llc f rs were ordered to Loralai to relieve the 3rd Skinner’s 
Coma’ t i e - V 5th Dig:ht Infantry and No. 281 Company, Machine G 
' l P»> winch were to return to Quetta. 
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At this time the enemy forces on the Chaman front were 
At Murgha Chaman, Tsagai Springs and Sheroba.— 

3 regiments of cavalry. 

7 battalions of infantry. 

38 guns. 


6,000 tribesmen. 

Tahht, 6 miles North-West of Spin Baidak .— 

1 regiment of cavalry. 

3 battalions of infantry. 

General Wapshare asked permission to attack the enemy but 
this was refused 'unless the military security of his force was 
threatened”. On the 20th of July, a resumption of hostilities was 
anticipated, as the Afghan delegates had not yet arrived at Dakka. 
Plans were made out for an attack on Murgha Chaman. Brigadier 
General O'Grady, commanding the 10th Infantry Brigade assembled 
the following force at Kila Abdulla to attack the enemy left through 
the Toba plateau: — 

1 troop, 13th Lancers. 

No. 9 Mountain Battery, B. G. A. 

1st Battalion King’s (Liverpool) Regiment. 


2/129th Baluchis. 

Leaving Kila Abdulla on the 20th of July, the column arrived at 
Bogra springs on the 22nd. The attack was, however, abandoned 
owing to the arrival of the peace delegates at Dakka on the 24th of 
July. v 

Meanwhile, the situation at New Chaman became more intoler¬ 
able. Interference with our patrols was carried to such an extent 
that our cavalry reconnaissances w r ere confined to within a few miles 
of our defensive positions. The Aehakzais were encouraged by our 
inactivity to make two attacks on the troops guarding the Khojak 
tunnel, whilst bands of raiders threatened our communications. Afte/ 
the 8fch of August, when peace was signed, all enemy activity on 
this front ceased, and the tribesmen dispersed. Spin Baidak was 
handed over to the Afghans on the 14th of August, our troops 
returned to Chaman, and this portion of Baluchistan soon reverted 
to its normal condition. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Zhob. 

On the 6th of May the troops in the Zhob were: — 
Loralai .— 

3rd Skinner’s Horse. 

2/11th Rajputs less detachments at: — 

Kila Saifulla. 

Maratangi. 

Zara. 

Murgha Kibzai. 

Sarghundai. 

Musa Khel. 

Ghurlama. 

Zarozai. 

Fort Sandetnan .— 

8/lst Gurkha Rifles less detachments at 
Kapip. 

Babar. 

Gwal., 

Lakaband. 

Adozai. 


Distribution 
of Troops, 


Harnai .— 


1 / 5th Light Infantry. 

The Zhob Militia who were 1,200 strong had their headquarters at 
Fort Sandeman and detachments scattered throughout the aiea. 

Although an Afghan invasion of the Zhob was unlikely, yet it was 
possible to move troops into this area from Ghazni. The two routes 
by which Afghan troops could move most easily were: 

(1) By Gul Each on the Gomal. 

(2) By Kamr-ud-Din Karez. 

From Gul Each they could threaten Fort Sandeman, whilst 
Kamr-ud-Din Karez, which was 04 miles west of Fort Sandeman and 
"the same distance north of Kila Saifulla, formed a base equally we 
situated for au attack on the Upper or the Lower Zhob. 


On the 20th of May, it was reported that 4 Afghan battalions had 
arrived at Wazifchwa, 34 miles north of Kamr-ud-llin Karez. Arrange 
rcionts were, therefore, made to protect the Upper Zhob which wtu 
thus menaced. The l/5th Light Infantry, who were relieved i* 
Harnai by the 2/15th Sikhs on the 20th of May, and 2 squadrons ot 
the 3rd Skinner's Horse from Loralai were ordered to proceed ^ 
Kila Saifulla. where they concentrated on the 1st of June. - 
information however, proved to be false, and the column at Jv a 


Saifulla was subsequently dispersed. No. 281 Company,. 
Machine Gun Corps, were moved from Harnai to Loralai. A draft of 
200 men. of the 3/lst and l/10th Gurkha Bides was despatched to 
Fort Sandeman to bring the 8/1st Gurkha Bides up to strength. 

It was not from Afghanistan that the peace of the Zhob was to bo 
broken, but from Waziristan. As has been described in Chapter VI, 
Major Bussell evacuated Wana and the Gomal posts, and arrived at 
Moghal Kot, 50 miles north of Fort Sandeman on the evening of the 
27th of May/ His party consisted of 7 British officers and about 
300 men who had remained loyal. Moghal Kot was quickly sur¬ 
rounded by large bodies of Wazirs. Major Bussell intended to march 
to Mir Ali Khel on the 28th of May, but his men were so tired and 
footsore after their running dght of 42 miles that he w r as compelled 
to postpone his departure for another day to rest them. More Wazirs 
continued to arrive during the day, and their numbers increased so 
rapidly that the South Waziristan Militia were unable to move on 
the 29th. There were only sufficient rations to last for the 30th and 
the water supply, which was outside the fort, was under heavy fire. 
There was no hope of relief. Fort Sandeman was garrisoned by 350 
men of the 3/lst Gurkha Bifies and by the headquarters of the Zhob 
Militia, a force barely sufficient for the defence of the station. At 
Mir Ali Khel, 14 miles south of Moghal Kot, there "were 150 infantry 
and 100 mounted infantry of Zhob Militia. Major Bussell determined 
to cut his way out, and to retire on Mir Ali Khel with the help of the 
troops at the latter post. What afterwards occurred is described in 
‘‘Operations in Waziristan, 1919-20”, in the following words: — 

“One hundred and thirty rifles of the Zhob Militia, accompanied 
by one. hundred mounted infantry of the same corps, were to leave 
Mir AJi Khel at 3 a.m. (on the 30th), and piquet half way to Moghal 
Kot. From this point the mounted troops were to push through 
towards Moghal Kot, where it was estimated that they should arrive 
fajor Jtassell at 0-30 a.m. On the following day 30th May), as there was no 
Mip 8*gn of the mounted infantry at 8-30 a.m., Major Bussell ordered the 
evacuation to begin; heavy enemy fire was opened immediately by 

tribesmen. YJufortunately the first piquet went too far and, 
failing to return when signalled to do so, moved in the ..direction of 
Mir All Khel. This movement bechme infectious and soon numbers 
of the Militia were to be seen flc ! ©ing N in the direction of Mir Ali 
Khel, muuy abandoning their arms eti route. The officers attempted 
to stem the route hut in no with success/ for when an officer 

turned away from those he had-collected, the men ir'nmediatdy. dis¬ 
appeared. After four or five mjles had bc.en thus traversed the 
mounted infantry of the Zhob Militia appeared in sight holding piquets 
to cover the progress of the column. Efforts were again made to 
rally and reorganise the South Waziristan Militia in rear of the Zhob ’• 
Cavalry. These were partly successful but the men vrere quite out 
of hand; (he Pathan officers and N. G. Os. no longer had authority, 
r ’i4 there w r ere very few men who were at that time in possession of 
their rifles. 

The appearance and action of the Zhob Militia stopped the on- 
nrh of the Wazirs who had hitherto been carrying oi.it a vigorous 
pursuit; and the survivors made their wuy to Mir Alf Khel. 
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“The officer casualties during the withdrawal from Mir Ali Khel 
were: — 

Killed — 

Captain G. T. Bum-Murdock, South Waziristan Militia. 

Captain H. B. Traill, South Waziristan Militia. 

Captain A. F. Reilly, Zkob Militia. 

Lieutenant C. S. Leese, South Waziristan Militia. 

Lieutenant E. J. MacCrostie, 1/25th London Regiment, Gariison 
Engineer, Wana. 

Wounded — 

Major G. H. Russell, South Waziristan Militia. 

Lieutenant R. E. Hunt, South Waziristan Militia. 

******* 

“The casualties among other ranks was not known accurately 
but are believed to have been about forty killed and wounded. Some 
of the column made their way via Manikhwa and the Sheranm 
country, and reached the Derajat some days later.’ 

When the news of the arrival of Major Russell’s party at Mir 
Ali Khel reached Fort Sandeman, it was realized that the local 
tribes would soon be in open rebellion. The evacuation of the Gomal 
posts and of the posts north of Fort Sandeman had left the way open 
for the Wazirs to overrun Northern Baluchistan, whilst the Sheranms 
and Mando Khels were now disaffected, as they thought that Fort 
Sandeman would also be evacuated. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Paul, the Commandant of the Zhob Militia, 

Was the senior officer present, and he assumed command of the troops Saudeman. 
in Fort Sandeman. Tho 3/lsfc Gurkha Rifles were brought in from 
their barracks to tho oast of the fort to a perimeter camp covering 
the fort. Orders were also issued for the evacuation of all po*ts 
guarding the road between Fort Sandeman and Murgtyi Tvibz.ni, and 
for the concentration of their garrisons at Fort Sandeman. For¬ 
tunately these orders were cancelled before they could be carried out, 
or the whole country would have been in a state of rebellion fioni the 
Afghan frontier to* the borders of the Dera Ghazi Khan district. 

The garrison of Adozai actually retired on Lakaband, but returned 
the same evening. 

The Zhob Militia and tho survivors of the South Waziristan 
Militia arrived at Fort Sandeman from Mit* Ali Khel on the 1st of 
June. The Sherannis now began to rise and desertions among the 
local Kakars and Mando Khels in the Zhob Militia became frequent. 

On the 2nd of June, the Sherannis gathered near Kapip and cut the 
telephone wires. On the 3rd of June, Captain Yule, the Assistant 
Political Agent, left Fort Sandeman with 45 mounted infantry of the ^ y ub 

Zhob Militia to escort the wounded officers of the South Waziristan fo 

Militia on their way to Loralai. As the main road through Kapip p a w*bsunl. 

blocked, he made use of the mule track through Tadozai and 
the Lwargai pass, 2 miles north-west of Ohamozai, by which hr 
reached Lakuband on the main road on the 4th of June without 
seeing signs of any enemy. Here motor ambulances were waiting* 
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and the wounded officers were removed to Loralai on the same 

day. . / . v 

At Lakaband Captain Yule was able to communicate with Quetta \ 
and to acquaint. Baluchistan Force Headquarters with the actual 
state of affairs. He had another piece of unpleasant information to 
impart to them, as the Zhob Militia garrison at Manikhwa, 24 miles 
east north-.east of Fort Sandeman, had tamely surrendered'to a gang 
of 250 Sherannis on the 3rd of July. The rnen in this pQst were 
Ghilzais from Afghanistan, and the naive explanation of their defec¬ 
tion given by the three Indian officers who escaped to Fort Sahde- 
man was that the enemy had placed a charm on their rifles, and 
that none of them would fire. He also explained to Force Head¬ 
quarters that the Mando Khels and Kakars in the Militia had all 
deserted. 

Captain Yule also obtained information by telephone from the 
posts north of Lakaband. The Gurkha Officer at Gwal reported that 
a body of the enemy had been seen moving from Kapip on Laka¬ 
band, whilst the inspector of police at Babar stated that Kapip had 
fallen into the hands of the tribesmen. Captain Yule rightly con¬ 
cluded that his own party, which had passed within a mile and a 
half of Gwal, had been mistaken for enemy. lie had no means of 
ascertaining the truth of the fall of Kapip, which afterwards proved 
false. Mounted patrols were sent out to the north towards Gwal, 
and along the hills to the east of the plain which stretches from 
Gwal to Babar, but they failed to find any enemy. Gwal and Babar 
posts were, however, evacuated and their garrisons brought in to 
Lakaband. 

On the 5th of June, the reinforcements for the 3/lst Gurkha 
Bifies arrived at Zarozai. They consisted of 2 British officers and 
198 other ranks. Most of these were recruits of 6 to 8 months 
service, and there were no Gurkha Officers and few non-commis- ‘, 
sioned officers among them. As the evacuation of Babar and Gwal, 
and the capture of Kapip, if true, would have made their onward _ 
march to Fort Sandeman dangerous, Captain Yule left ^Lakaband for . 
Adozai with his party of 45 mounted infiintry at 20Q0 tioui^s on the 
5th to lead the draft to Fort Sandeman by another route. ^ 

At 0900 hours on the 6th of June, the Gurkha draft 'arrived *at 
Adozai, where they halted for the day. Here they exchanged Iheir 
cart transport for donkeys. They marched at 2000 hoqrs Vacrpss^ 
country in a northwesterly direction, and reached the Sawan Lud, 
a tributary of the Zhob, at 0100 hours on the 7th. Here they camped ^ 
till dawn, and then moved down the Sawan Hud. By 1000 hours \ 
the donkeys were exhausted, and their loads were transferred to the 
mules of the Zhob Militia. At 1200 hours, Sabakzai was reached, 
and a halt of 6 hours was made. At 1800 hours the march was 
resumed. The Gurkha rearguard began to straggle, so their place 
was taken by the Zhob Militia. At 2300 hours the column arrived 
just south of Mina Bazar, 22£ miles south of Fort Sandeman. where 
hev camped for the night protected by piquets of the Zhob Militia, 

At 0600 hours on the 8th of June, the force left camp, and, 
after n march of 2;{ miles, the Fori Sandeman-Lila Saifulla road 
was reached. They were now' 22 miles from their destination. By 
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<0900 hours, they reached Arzanzai, 2£ miles north of Baainzai 
where a little water wa^s procured. Ma^ny of the Gurkhas were 
thoroughly exhausted by this time and ak many of them as possible 
were placed on horses, mules, camels and donkeys, whilst the rations 
previously carried ou .baggage animals were destroyed. The march 
was then resume^, v and, at' 1200 hours, the plain 12 miles from 
Fort Sandeman reached. The troops ^were now all tired out and 

they were compelled to, halt foV half at' hour. The Gurkhas had 
had no food since the previous evening and very little water all 
dav. Attempts were made to get into communication with Fort 
Sandeman by visual signalling, but the sun was overcast and this 
was found to be impossible. A mounted orderly was, therefore, 
sent on to Fort Sandeman to ask for assistance, and for carts to be 
sent out to bring in the more exhausted men. 

The march from here onwards was painfully slow, as the column 
moved at a pace of 1A miles an hour. At 1730 hours they had 
approached within 6 miles of Fort Sandeman, when the enemy Atfectodby 
suddenly appeared on the hills on the right front. Barring t re 
advance to Fort Sandeman, were two small hillocks between which 
the road ran. Captain Yule promptly sent parties of mounted infantry 
■to secure these features, whilst the Gurkhas deployed and advanced 
in open order across the plain. The hillock to the left of the road 
was taken, but the party sent to seize the one to the right was badly 
handled and failed to secure their objective. A party of Gurkhas was 
then moved to the right to form a right flank guard, whilst the 
remainder advanced by short rushes. The flank guard soon got inic 
difficulties and lost heavily. The rest made for the hillock on the 
left of the road, where they joined hands with 50 mounted infantry 
of the Zhob Militia and 50. rifles of the 3/lst Gurkha Bides, who had 
come out from Fort Sandeman to help them. This latter party were 
formed into a rearguard, which covered the onward inarch of the 
draft. No further opposition was encountered, and the wounded 
were got in safely. 

Our losses in this action were: — 

Killed— 

Lieutenant Allison, 3/lst Gurkha Bides. 

Other ranks 26. 

Wounded — 

Other ranks 6. 

Up to this time, the tribesmen in the vicinity of Fort Sandeman 
had indulged in a little sniping, but otherwise they had been com¬ 
paratively quiet. On the nights of the 8/9th and 9/l()th of June, 
however, they looted and burnt the bazar, fired on the bungalows and 
exchanged shots with the piquets. By day they took refuge in the 
hill8 south of the fort. On the morning of the 10th of June. Captain 
Spain with 70 rifles of the Zhob Militia attacked these hills under 
of long range machine gun fire, and drove the i>ibesmen out 
losses were 1 man killed and 2 wounded, whilst 10 dead bodies 
°f the enemy were counted. After this, there was little sniping for 
* considerable time. 

H 2 
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The arrival of the above-mentioned reinforcements made it possible- 
to send out a column to relieve Kapip. Accordingly, on the llth- 
of June, a force of 200 rifles marched out from Fort Sandeman. 
On the outward journey, no opposition was encountered. The gar¬ 
rison was changed and the column retired. On the return journey 
they were attacked by a body of 200 tribesmen. These were easily 
beaten off and 9 of their number were killed, whilst our troops suffered 
no casualties. 

On the 14th of June, a column of 100 rifles visited the villages of 
Gwal Mandi and Apozai just south of Port Sandeman to recover loot 
which had been taken from the latter place. At first the tribesmen 
offered some slight opposition, but, after losing 2 men killed, they 
dispersed. Two cart loads of booty were recovered and the villages 
were burnt. 

Meanwhile the Sherannis, who live to the north-east of Fort 
Sandeman, were collecting to attack the post at Musa Khel, 2JJ 
miles east north-east of Murgha Kibzai, which was held by 15 
sabres of the 3rd Skinner’s Horse and 46 rifles of the 2/llth R a] puts. 
On the morning of the 10th of June, Major Bruce, the Political 
Agent at Loralai, left Murgha Kibzai with 25 sabres of! the 3rd 
Skinner’s Horse to reinforce this post. They were followed at 1500 
hours by 54 rifles of the 2/llth Rajputs. The cavalry column reached 
Musa Khel the same night, but the infantry camped for the night at 
Sargbundai, 15J miles from Murgha Kibzai. ’ j 

On the following morning, the 11th of June, about 500 Sherannis 
advanced on Musa Khel, but they were driven off without diffi¬ 
culty. An aeroplane from Murgha Kibzai flew over the post just 
before the attack started, and on its return, reported that fighting was 
in progress. A squadron of the 3rd Skinner’s Horse was 
sent out to Musa Khel immediately. They and the infantry detach¬ 
ment arrived there on the evening of the same day, only to find that 
the tribesmen had retired to their own country. The squadron and 
16 sabres of the 3rd Skinner’s Horse were withdrawn to Murgha 
Kibzai on the 12th, and a garrison of 25 sabres and 100 rifles were 

left Ag soon as the news of the disturbances in the Lower Zhob reached 
Quetta, arrangements wore made to concentrate a force at Murgha 
Kibzai for the relief of Fort Sandeman, under Brigadier General H. 
de C. O’Grady, commanding the 10th Infantry Brigade. The move¬ 
ment of these troops is shown in the table below:— _ 


Date of Depaiture 

Unit. From from station. 


8/124th Baluchistan Infantry, less 2 companies Quetta 


Patiala Lancers 
IJ. Q. lOtb Infantry Brigade 
1/Bth Light Infantry 
1 section, No 281 Co., M. CL t. 




Do. 

. Do, 

. | Kila SftifulB 
. 1 Loralai 


. Gib Jure. 
. 7th .Tune. 
_ 8 th June. 
Do. 
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At 0100 hours on the 16th of June, this force had concentrated at 
Murgha Kibzai, and a forward move on Fort Sandeman was commenced 
•on the same day. Zarozai was reached on the 17th, and Gwal on the 
18th. The post at Babar, between Zarozai and Gwal, was found to 
have been burnt by the tribesmen. A party of 80 men fired on the 
advanced guard of the column 2£ miles north of Babar, but no other 
enemy were seen.^^Kapip was reached on the 19th of June, and here 
the column remained, as there was not sufficient drinking water at co iamn 
Fort Sandeman'for such a large force. The telegraph wires had been reaches Kapip 
thoroughly destroyed, and had to be replaced by the Signal Service. 

The neighbourhood was searched, but no trace was found of Wazirs 
and Sheiannis, and it was believed that these marauders had returned 
to their own cpuhtry. 

^ < A fresh, £olieme was devised for the security of the road from 
"Murghn , Kihzni to Fort Sandeman which was to keep a force at 
Lakaband consisting of : — 

squadron, Patiala Lancers. % . ^ 

1 seCfkSn, No. 88 Mountain Battery. 

ay 124th Baluchistan Infantry less 2 companies. 

This" force was to provide strong escorts for the weekly convoy from 
Murgha Kibzai to a point 2 miles north of Babar, where they were to 
be met hy a similar escort from Fort Sandeman. The posts at Kapip, 

Adozai, Zarozai and Gurlama were abandoned, and their garrisons were 
evacuated. The remainder of the troops who had marched with 
General O'Grady "were to be withdrawn to Loralai after measures had 
/been taken to punish the Abdullazai Kakars and the Mando Khels for 
their shgrd in the late disturbances. 

'The first of these punitive measures was earned out by a column 
consisting/of one squadron of the Patiala Lancers and 250 rifles drawn ft g a j ns t 
from the 8/1st Gurkha Rifles and the Zhob Militia. This column left Mandokhel 
Fort.. Sandeman and proceeded to Badinzai, 17 miles down the Ivila and Kakare, 
Saifulla road. Here they filled their transport with bhoosa , and burnt 
several of the villages in the neighbourhood. On their return journey 
on the 80th of June they encountered a body of 200 to 800 tribesmen 
near the 12th milestone. The drivers* of the hired transpoit imme¬ 
diately took fright and left their carts. The enemy were turned out 
of their position without difficulty, but it was a long time before the 
transport was reorganized and the march resumed. The column reach¬ 
ed Fort Sandeman without further incident, having lost 1 follower 
killed and 1 Gurkha Officer and 2 followers wounded. 


On the 3rd of July, the troops which were to be withdrawn to, 
Loralai were formed into a column, and left Kapip for Fort Sandeman. 
L» consisted of : — l 

1 section, No. 38 Mountain Battery. 

1 section, No 281 Company. Machine Gun Corps*. 
l/5th Light Infantry less 1 company. 

At Fort Sandeman it was joined by the following force under 
’Captain A. W. Woodhead : — 

200 rifles, 3/1st Gurkha Rifles. 

100 rifles, Zhob Militia. 

2 Lewia Guns. 
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The combined forces marched to Wani on the 4th with the surplus 
civil population of Fort Sandeman. The villages along this route were 
found to be deserted, and five of them were burnt. On the 5th of 
July, Captain Woodhead's party moved across country to Babar on the- 
Loralai-Forb Sandeman road, whilst the main column moved to Mina 
Bazar. The latter burnt one village during the march. 

At Mina Bazar, news w r as received that a body of Abdullazai 
Kakars about 140 strong was expected to arrive in the vicinity that 
night from the south west. This large gang had raided the large 
village of Mekhtar, 22 miles south of Murgha Kibzai, on the 1st of 
July. They had wrecked the telegraph office, and had carried off a 
large amount of loot. They had then made for Dahana, 6 miles west 
of Murgha Kibzai. The down convoy had reached the latter place on 
the afternoon of the 2nd of July, escorted by 2 troops of the Patiala 
Lancers and 100 rifles of the 3/124th Baluchistan Infantry. Hearing 
that the gang was in the vicinity, Captain Goolden, w T ho commanded 
the escort, sunt off Subedar Ghulam Unis Bahadur with two platoons 
totalling 50 men altogether (Khattaks) to Dahana at 0330 hours on 
the morning of the 3rd of July. Gh’ulam Unis arrived at Dahana at 
0600 hours and found the village deserted. He pushed on towards 
the west, and came in contact with a piquet of the raiders. He opened 
fire on this party with his Lewis gun, and the enemy fled leaving 2 
men dead and 2 wounded. He then advanced and found the place 
in which the raiders had camped for the night. This was deserted, 
but 2 rifles, 1 Webley revolver and 1 horse were captured. Ghulam 
Unis then marched north east and joined the up convoy at Zarozai after 
covering 24 miles’ during the day. 

To intercept this gang, an ambush was laid by 100 rifles and 2 
Lewis guns of the l/5th Light Infantry on the night of the 5/6th of 
July. They left camp at 2000 hours on the 5th, and took up a posi¬ 
tion in the bed of the Mazghar Nala, which joins the Sawan Bud near 
Mina Bazar. At 0200 hours, on the 6th, a party of the enemy were 
heard advancing up the nala.* Very lights were sent up, and these 
disclosed a large number of men and animals’ in the stream bed. Fire 
was opened on them and they disappeared. In the morning, four 
camel loads of cloth were found, valued at Us. 4,000. 


On the Oth of July, the column marched to Mohammed Yar Karez 
on the Fort Sandeman-Kila Saifulla road. From here they turned 
hyuth, and, after spending one night at Tangi Kats, reached Zara post 
on the 8th of July. Here General O'Grady left the force, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Quetta. On his way through Loralai, he handed over com¬ 
mand of the Zhob to Brigadier-General G. A. Gale. 

To return to the party under Captain Woodhead, which reached 
Babar on the 5th of July. Here He took over the up convoy, a section 
of No. 38 Mountain Battery, which had transferred from Lakaband to 
Fort Sandeman and a wagon wireless section. With these he marched 
for Fort Sandeman at 0830 hours on the 6th of July. On reaching 
Kapip at 1130 hours, a few tribesmen were seen near the dale bunga¬ 
low. One gun of No. 38 Mountain Battery' and one Lewis’ gun were 
puabed forward, and, under their fire, the advanced guard, reinforced 
by 50 men of the Zhob Militia, passed through Kapip and occupied the- 
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..ills to the north of the post.- The transport was then parked in the 
Pareza Nala, and piquets were placed to the west to cover the onward 
march. Two miles west of Kapip, the road enters a defile (tangi), and 
this was found to be' occupied by a body of 200 to 300 Sherannis. 
Attacks were made on both sides of the road on the hills commanding 
the defile, but our troops made little progress. Captain Wi oodhead 
then went forward to lead the attack on the left of the road, whilst 
50 men of the £hob Militia made a detour to the south and outflanked 
the enemy. At 1415 hours, the hill to the south of the road was 
captured. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Sinker, who Jiad boen slightly 
wounded earlier in the day, was endeavouring to take the 
hill which commanded the defile from the north. He reached a point 
close to the crest, but was held up by enemy fire. On perceiving this,- 
2nd Lieutenant Gilbert, commanding the section of No. 38 Mountain 
Battery, ran 'forward one gun and opened an accurate fire on the hill 
at a range of* 1,000 yards, under cover of which Lieutenant Sinker 
captured the position. 

The defile was now secured, and the convoy passed through. There 
were no further positions from which the enemy could oppose the 
march of the column, but it was getting late. . Preparations were made 
to halt for the night, but it was finally decided to push on to lort 
Sandeman, which was reached without further fighting at 2030 hours. 
Our casualties were:— 

Killed— 


3/1st Gurkjia Bifles, 2. 

Zhob Militia, 1. •'* 

Wounded -— 

Captain A., W. Woodhead, 3/1st Gurkha Bifles. 
Lieutenant E. C. Sinker, 3/1st Gurkha Bifles. 

Jemadar Mohammed Khan, No. 38 Mountain Battery. 


Indian other ranks — 

No. 38 Mountain Battery, 3. 

3/lst Gurkha Bifles, 11. 

Zhob Militia, 3. 

The enemy left over 30 dead bodies on the ground, but their exapt 
losses' were never known. 


In accordance with the scheme for the protection of the Port 
Sandeman-Loralai road, one squadron of the Patiala Lancers and the 
3/124th Baluchistan Infantry were located at Lakaband. Originally 
the section of the mountain battery was also there, but this had left 
for Fort Sandeman, as mentioned above. The accommodation In Iho 
fort was insufficient for this force, so a temporary camp was formed 
near the Sawan Bud, 2 miles north west of Lakaband. On the' 2nd 
of July, work was commenced on a perimeter camp, into which it was 
proposed to move the force when completed. It Was still unfinished 
on the 13th of July, when information was received that a body of r <00 
Abdulluzai Kakars and Wazirs were assembling at Chamozai on the 
Sawan Bud, 13 miles to the north, with the intention of attacking 
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Lakaband that night. Lieutenant-Colonel B. F. B. Holbrooke, com 
manding at Lakaband, posted three piquets for the protection of the 
camp. No. 1 was on a low ridge 800 yards east of ttie camp, whdst 
No. 2 and No. 3 were on the banks of the Sawan Bud, which heie 
takes a bend, so that No. 2 piquet was 100 yards to the north, and 
No. 3 was 400 yards to the west of the camp. 

At 0240 hours on the 14th, a body of about 200 of the enemy crept 
down the Sawan Bud, and began to attack No. 2 pique . i&y " - l 
beaten oS without much difficulty. Desultory firing was kept up on 
the piquets and on the camp during the rest of the night hut no 
further attempt was made to attack. Lieutenant-Colonel Holbrooke 
was dangerously wounded early in the fight, and the command devolved 
on Captain ~F. L. It. Munn, M.C. 

At 0530 hours, just before daylight, Captain Lord left camp with 
150 rifles and 2 Lewis guns to counter-attack the enemy. He tound 
them in position 600 yards north east of the camp. He attacked at 
once, and the tribesmen retreated towards the north east, whole icy 
escaped in the broken ground. Captain Lord then wheeled to the let 
and moved against Zhara hill, an isolated feature 1 mile north of the 
camp, whilst Subedar Ghulam Unis Bahadur attacked it from the 
south with 50 rifles. The hill was taken without difficulty, and the 
tribesmen dispersed. Our casualties were 1 man killed and Colonel 
Holbrooke and 3 men wounded. During the morning of the 14th, the 
whole force was transferred to the partially finished perimeter, 30U 
yards away from the temporary camp. 

The convoy should have left Lakaband for Fort Sandeman at 0680 
hours that day (i.e., 14th). At first it was decided to hold it up, but 
as there were no signs of the enemy, it finally started for Dewal at 
1130 hours with an escort of 191 rifles of the 3/124th Baluchistan In¬ 
fantry. At 0600 hours on the 15th, the convoy left Dewal for the 
point 2 miles north of Babar, where it was to be taken over by the 
escort from Fort Sandeman. The camp at Dewal was left, stimding 
with a guard of 40 rifles under Lieutenant Daws. On reaching Babar 
information was received that a body of 200 tribesmen had been seen 
in the vicinity. Captain A. W. Goolden, who was in command o e 
troops, decided to park the bullock carts of the convoy m the compound 
of the rest house at Babar. He then pushed on with the mule carts 
of the convoy with the intention of piquettmg the remaining 2 miles 
of road, and of joining hands with the troops from Fort Sandeman. 
He had not proceeded more than half a mile, when he was attacked by 
a body of 800 to 900 Wazirs. 

A'detailed account of what subsequently happened has never been 
obtained. From the accounts of the survivors it appears that Captain 
Goolden at first overcame the enemy resistance and pressed on in ie 
hope of meeting the Fort Sandeman detachment. There were, how¬ 
ever, no signs of the latter arriving, and the convoy was forced to halt 
by the ever increasing activity on the part of the_ tribesmen. As it 
was almost certain that no help would arrive, Captain Goolden ordered 
the convoy to retire. As soon as this order was issued, the 38 mule 
curts of the o uvoy stampeded, and the column reached Babar in a 
state of complete ‘disorganization. Here an attempt was made to 
reform the convoy, preparatory to a further retirement on Dewal, but 
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it was found impossible to get the bullock carts out of the compound 
owing to the heavy fire brought to bear on it by the tribesmen. 

The escort was now divided into two portions. A party of 2 Indian 
officers, 2 Lewis guns and 87 men under Subedar Saleh Mohammed 
installed themselves in the ruins of Babar post, and the remainder 
under Captain Goolden attempted to reach Dewal. The latter party 
was hotly pursued by the enemy and soon got out of hand. Captain 
Goolden was killed some 2£ miles north of Dewal, and after his death 
all organized resistance ceased. 

Lieutenant Daws was first made aware of the state of affairs at 1230 
hours, when the mule carts, which had again stampeded, passed his 
camp at a gallop. Behind them came large bodies of tribesmen. 
Lieutenant Daws judged that his small force of 40 rifles was not 
capable of affecting the situation materially, so he decided to retire on 
Lakaband. The tents were left standing, and the second line trans¬ 
port, whose animals were out grazing, was abandoned. The tribesmen 
immediately occupied the camp and looted it, whilst Lieut. Daws and 
his party made their escape unmolested to Lakaband where they 
arrived early in the afternoon. 

As soon as he was made aware of the disaster, Captain Munn sent 
out a party to Gwal to assist Captain Goolden and his men, for the 
extent of the reverse was not then known. During the afternoon 
stragglers continued to arrive from the scene of action, many of them 
having been captured by the enemy and released after being deprived of 
their rifles, equipment and clothes. From their reports it was ascer¬ 
tained that Captain Goolden had been lulled, and his force dispersed. 
An aeroplane from Fort Sandeman also dropped a message to say that 
there w r as no body of troops on the road retiring on Lakaband. £he 
force which had proceeded to Gwal was, therefore, recalled, and it 
returned to Lakaband without having seen any sign of the enemy. 

In view of the depleted garrison, the extent of the perimeter to be 
held, and the lowered morale of the garrison consequent on the 
results of the recent fighting, Captain Munn now decided to evacuate 
the camp, and to move to the unoccupied fort oi Lakaband. Ibis 
move was^carried out on the 16th. The Police Station and the sain 
were also placed in a state of defence and occupied. 

In the meantime, the portion of the escort which had taken refuge 
in the post at Babar were surrounded by a body of 500 to 600 tribes¬ 
men, who made repeated and determined attempts to capture the poM. 
These w r ere all beaten off by the garrison, which maintained its posi¬ 
tion for 7 hours, until relieved by the esebrt from Fort Sandeman. 

This escort consisted of 2 companies (225 rifles) of the o/lst Gurkha 
Kifies, 75 rifles of the Zliob Militia and a section of No. 38 Mountain 
Battery. Owing to doubts as to the situation created by the attack on 
Lakaband, it had been delaved at Fort Sandeman for 3 hours, and 
had not lefjb until 0900 hours on the 15th. On arrival at Knpip at 
1330 hours, they were informed bv a message dropped from an 
aeroplane of the situation at Babar. They immediately pushed 
forward to relieve the detachment of the 3/ 124th Baluchistan Infantry 
which w as besieged in the post. 
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In the first 6 miles of their march from Kapip* no enemy were seen, 
but 1 \ miles north of Babar fire was opened on them by a party of* 
tribesmen who were in the hills east of the road. This body was r « 
attacked and dispersed and^The column again moved forward. On 
approaching Babar, it was seen that the convoy was parked to the 
east of the post, which was being fired on from the high ground to the 
east and south. Guns and Lewis guns were then pushed forward and 
brought into action, and within half an hour they silenced the enemy 
fire. The column then advanced to the post. It was found that the 
garrison had suffered many casualties, whilst the dead bodies of 25 
to 30 tribesmen lying round the post testified to the severity of the 
fighting. 


Trib^men 
defeat our 
troops near 
Kapip, 16tli 
July. 


The whole force then camped round the post for the night. A few 
shots were fired at them, but the majority of the enemy seemed to 
have disappeared. On the following morning, local inhabitants were 
sent out, and they reported that the road was clear as far as Kapip. 
It was decided to push on to the camp 6 miles east of Fort Sandeman, 
where they were to spend the night. Accordingly, at 1100 hours, the 
convoy and escort, together with the detachment of the 3/124th Balu¬ 
chistan Infantry moved out of Babar. Piquets were pushed out, and 
spies from the village were sent out well ahead, but no signs of the 
enemy were seen until Kapip was reached. When approaching the 
defile which had been the scene of Captain Woodhead’s fight on 6th 
of July, three men were seen dressed as Gurkhas. Lieutenant Dobbin 
went forward with three men to interrogate them, but they were fired 
on, and Lieutenant Dobbin was seriously wounded. It was then seen 
that the hills on either side of the defile were held by tribesmen. The 
column was, therefore, closed up, and Captain Copland, who com¬ 
manded the troops, sent forward two parties, one under Lieutenant 
Dobbin (who although severely wounded refused to fall out) and one 
under Lieutenant ffrench to clear the hills overlooking the defile 
and to post piquets on them. These attacks were supported by 
artillery fire, but they only succeeded in establishing themselves on the 
lower spurs. 


The enemy then began to press on the flanks and on the rear of the 
column. The convoy was advanced a few hundred yards close up 
behind the advanced guard. The enemy poured in a heavy fire from 
the hills and inflicted many casualties on men and animals. The 
advanced guard was unable to make further progress in spite of one 
gun being run up almost level with them. Captain Copland then went 
forward with all the men he could collect, which amounted to about 
20, but he found it impossible to make any headway, and was forced 
to retire after his party had suffered many casualties. 

The men were now utterly exhausted after the hard piquetting and 
fighting in which they had already been engaged. Captain Copland, 
however, managed to scrape together another small party with which 
he endeavoured to advance, but he was killed in the attempt. Soon 
after Lieutenant Dobbin and Lieutenant ffrench were also killed, and 
2nd Lieutenant Gilbert, the only surviving British officer was left in 
command. His advance was barred in front, by enemy sanaars, the 
piquets on the bills to the norlh and south were in danger of being 
driven off. and the rearguard was threatened. Just as* it vvas getting 
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outnumbered and were swept 6 T lI WQ « 

after being put out of action by them gunners and the convoy was 
seized The carts were then plundered and their contents came 
away by the enemy. Lieutenant Gilbert was with the rearguard at 
the time, and this party and a Lewis gun of the 3/124th Baluchistan 
Infantry were able to inflict casualties on the tribesmen as the} ma e 
off to the north with their booty. 

After this all was chaos, and the troops, with the exception of the 
rearguard of the Zhob Militia, split up into twos threes and made 
their way to Fort Sandeman. 2nd Lieutenant Gilbert remained 
the ground till 0115 hours on the 17th and then made a detour and 
reached the main road 4 miles from Fort Sandeman. He and b 
party reached the latter place at 0900 hours. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the enemy consisted of a mixed 
force of 2 000 Wazirs, Sheranms and Suliman Ivhel Ghilzais from 
Afghanistan. Their losses in these engagements were never ascer¬ 
tained, but they must have been heavy. Our total casualties in the 
actions fought on these two days amounted to. 


Killed— 

Captain A. W. Goolden, 3/124th Baluchistan Infantry. 
Captain R. W. Copland, 3/lst Gurkha Rifles. 

2nd Lieut. F. le F. Dobbin, 3/lst Gurldia Rifles. 

2nd 1 Lieut. E. D. ffrench, 3/lst Gurkha Rifles. 


Other ranks — 

No. 88 Mountain Battery, 1. 

3/124th Baluchistan Infantry, 18. 

3/lst Gurldia Bides, 38. 

Followers, 2. 

Womided — 

2nd Lieut. V. J. Gilbert, B. A. 

Jemadar Sher Zaman, 3/124th Baluchistan Infantn. 

# 

Other ranlcs — 

No. 38 Mountain Battery, 7 
3/124th Baluchistan Infantry, 29 
3/lst Gurkha Bides, 25 
Zhob Militia, 5 
Followers, 3 

giving a total of 53 men killed and 71 wounded. 

As soon as the news o* these reverses reached Loral&i, arrangements Mohile . 
were made to form another mobile column. The force in the / bob Miunn 
was sufficient to deal with risings of the Kakare and Mando Khels, formed 


but the presence of large bodies of Wazirs, Sherannis and even Suliman 
Kb el demanded additional troops to deal with these invaders. It was 
calculated that one regiment of cavalry, one battery of artillery, one 
machine gun company and three battalions of infantry were required, 
in addition to the troops already in Baluchistan. Three battalions of 
infantry were already allotted to Baluchistan Force to strengthen the 
force at Kila Abdulla and Peshin, and these were to be diverted to 
the Zhob on their arrival. A mountain battery was placed at General 
Wapshare’s disposal from army troops. As no machine gun company 
was available, it was decided to form one locally by training teams for 
15 machine guns in Quetta. Thus arrangements were made for the 
whole force considered necessary with the exception of the regiment of 
cavalry. A table showing the concentration of troops at Murgha 
Kibzai is given below : — ^ 


Unit. 

From 

+ ,/ r 

Quetta. Harnai. 

r *' - 

Murgha. ' 

l-97th Infantry 

Ambala 

19tli July 

1 31st July. 

l-153rd Infantry 

Anandi 

... 25th July . | 

12th August. 

2-153rd Infantry 

; Anandi 

26 tli 'July 

12th August. 

No. 37 Mountain 
Battery. ^ 

Rawalpindi . 

f. 

24th July 

12th August. 

1 


On the 17th. of July, the 16th Bajputs arrived at Loralai, and on 
the 18th a small column consisting of: — 

1 section, No. 88 Mountain Battery, 

1 company, 2/11th Bajputs, 

16th Bajputs, les.s 2 companies, 
left for Murgha Kibzai where it arrived on the 21st of July. 

Fort Sandeman was rationed up to the middle of September and 
Lakaband up to the 8th of August. It was decided that there was no 
need to send on the convoy, which should have left Murgha on the 
18th and it was detained until conditions became more favourable. 
The tribesmen had collected at Kapip and were waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to attack this convoy. As day after day passed, and no news 
of its arrival was received, they decided to lay siege to Fort Sandeman. 
A small party of 700 men appeared before the latter place on the 
27th of July, and exchanged shots with the garrison. The noise of 
the firing caused a stampede among the animals, and 85 horses and 
ponies and 12 mules got away and were never seen again- On the 
following day the enemy numbers increased until about 4,000 men 
had collected. Their lack of cohesion, however, and their tribal 
jealousies prevented them from making any determined attack on fixe 
fort and perimeter. On the 3rd of August, an aeroplane from Quetta 
landed at Fort Sandeman after bombing the enemy encampments’. 
It returned to Quetta on the same day. After this the tribesmen 
began to disperse, and they gradually disappeared. The mobile 
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column, wliicli left Murgha Eabzai on the 12th of August, arrived at- 
Fort Sandeman on 19th without encountering any opposition. The 
3/lst Gurkha Bides were relieved by the l/97th Infantry, and the 
column withdrew. 


Small parties of tribesmen had also penetrated as’ far as the Hamai- 
Loralai road, and on the 27th of July, a gang captured a tender 
belonging to the Boyal Air Force near Baigora, 6 miles north west of 
Smallan. They got away with two Lewis guns, but one officer and 2 
British other ranks escaped to Harnai, and 2 British other ranks 
escaped to Smallan. 

Whilst these events were taking place, a force of 500 tribesmen, 
most of whom were deserters from the Zhob Militia, gathered in the 
hills north of Hindubagh and at Murgha Fakirzai, 25 miles north of 
the former place. On the 14th of July, a force consisting oi^ 6 
platoons of the Jind Imperial Service Infantry and 2 troops of the 3rd 
Skinner’s Horse marched out from Hindubagh to engage a portion 
of this gathering in the vicinity of Mandak and Urgas, about 3 miles 
to the north and to the west of the post. A few enemy were met 
with, but the Jind Infantry showed a lack of training which would not 
have justified an attack being made on the breastworks held by the 
tribesmen. The fight was, therefore, broken off and the troops re¬ 
turned to Hindubagh. 


After this it was decided to replace the Jind Infantry by a detach¬ 
ment of the 2/15th Sikhs and to move the former unit to Hamm. 
Before this relief took place, the Extra Assistant Commissioner, with 
an escort of Jind Infantry, set out from Hindubagh on the 22nd of 
July with the intention of burning two towers m the village of Urgas. 
No opposition was expected, but suddenly 300 tribesmen attacked the 
right flank, and threatened the line of retirement. The men ot the 
Jind Infantrv got quite out of hand and expended their anunumtion 
wildly. It was entirely due to the steadiness of a parly ‘of the md 
Skinner’s Horse under Captain Lyons, who opposed the enemy dis¬ 
mounted, that the survivors succeeded in reaching the post. I he 
casualties among the Imperial Service Troops were. 


Killed — 

Lieutenant A. Thomson. 
Subedar Prem Singh. 
Subedar Thaman Singh. 
Other ranks, 12. 


Wounded — 

Major J. Masters. 

Subedar Bishan Singh. 

Other ranks, 20. 

On receipt of this news at Quetta, an aeroplane was sent over to 
clear up the situation. A party of 80 tribesmen were seen about 
1,000 yards from the post and these scattered on being bombed, m 
the evening, however, the enemy again approached, ai J kept up m 
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intermittent fire on the post all night, killing one and wounding one 
.of the garrison. The tribesmen also- burnt the. railway station and 
took away 16 hired camels and 2 ponies. 

Two companies of the 1/ 102nd Grenadiers and 2 sections of Nck 19 
Motor Machine Gun Battery were ordered from Peshm to Hmdubag , 
where they arrived on the 26th oi July without opposition. Prior _ to 
their arrival, the enemy had damaged the railway bridges and the 
rain had washed out the track, so that the fine north east of Mg 
Hekhtarzai was quite unserviceable. 

On the 28th of July, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. McRae, who was 
commanding the Railway Security Troops, moved up to Hmdubagh 
11 Armoured Motor Battery. A party of tribesmen 
attempted to attack the armoured cars 7 miles from Hmdubagh as 
they mistook them for transport lorries but they were Jnven off 
dispersed. A few shots were also fired from Karezgi fort, H miles 
west of Hindubagh, which was in the hands of the enemy. 

'.-On arrival at Hindubagh it was found that the ^guadnm o 
Skinner’s Horse and a squadron of Alwar Lancers, who had arrived 
that afternoon from Kila Saifulla, were attackmg Karezgi fort. The 
2 sections 1 'of No. 19 Motor Machine Gun Battery were also in action 
fnthe the north of the post. Colonel McRae considered that 

the arrangements for the attack were unsound and he, therefore 
ordered the fight to be broken off. On the following morning, the 
29th Karezgi was occupied without opposition and a permanep 
Son of 60 rifles was placed in the fort. The Jind Infantry left for 
Karnai on the 30th of July, and after this the district was less dis¬ 
turbed. • . 

After the relief of Fort Sandeman there was no more fighting m 
i, r /u . wlq a loner time before normal conditions were 

restored. ’ Small gangs' of raiders were active for a considerable period 
and it was found necessary to send a column to punish the Sheranni 
for their share in the attacks on our troops and for the mds they had. 
carried out. in the Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan districts. 

These and other measures' taken to reduce tho Zhob to order do 
not come within the scope of the present work although they weie tho 
aftermath of the Third Afghan War. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Administrative Measures. The Cholera Epidemic. 

The foregoing chapters have dealt mainly with operations.* It : s 
now. proposed to touch on a few' of the salient points of the ad minis- 
tration of the forces in the field. As has already been explained 
m Chapter III, India was unfortunately placed at the opening of the 
■campaign. The absence of large numbers of units overseas, the short¬ 
age of . transport animals, the lack of technical stores and the partial 
demobilization of the army, all combined to make a certain amount 
of improvisation necessary. The pages following deal with the diffi¬ 
culties encountered in maintaining the fighting forces in the field, 
and are not intended as an exhaustive study on the subject. 


Railway and Concentration Arrangements. 

During the early days of the war, the railway programme was weil 
&head of the scheduled time. This was due in no small measure to 
the restrictions placed on travelling in the Southern Punjab bv 
Martial Law', which resulted in a quantity of rolling stock and 
a number of engines being available, which would otherwise have 
been absorbed in normal traffic. 

.At the time, the arrangements at railheads were far from Peshawar 

satisfactory. The extension from Peshawar to Jamrud was a single -^rud 
hne, which was roughly laid and poorly ballasted. Five miles west eUonsio ' J * 
of Peshawar it crossed the dry bed of the Narai Kliwar (stream) which 
was liable to Hoods when rain fell. There was no bridge, the lines 
being laid in the nala bed. A painted post showed the engine driver 
the depth of the water during spate, and he could then judge whether 
it was possible to cross without putting out his fires. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, there were no sidings at Jamrud, jamrud 
and, although work w r as begun on these immediately, they wore not railhead, 
ready for use until the beginning of June. Troops and stores had 
to be detrained at Peshawar, and much delay was occasioned by the 
congestion at the latter place. Mechanical transport, which should 
have been working ahead of Jamrud, was employed to convey stores 
between Peshawar and Jamrud, and its carrying capacity was thereby 
curtailed. The work of doubling the railway from Peshawar to Jamrud 
and of building a bridge over the Narai Khwar was put in hand, but 
w as not completed until after peace was signed. 

In July the task of erecting an aerial ropew*ay from Jamrud to Khyhar 
Landi KoLal was taken in hand, but this also was incomplete when ^°l cw ^y. 
hostilities ceased. A survey for a broad gauge railway through the 
IhLyber was made during the operations, but the construction was 
n °t commenced till late in the year. 

At Kohat there were certain difficulties about the concentration Kotmt 
camp. The ground itself belonged to small farmers, and was under railhead, 
cultivation in May 1019. The value of the crops had no be assessed, 

*md the crops themselves cut before work could be started on the lay 
■out of the camp. 
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Change of 
gauge at 

Kolmt. 


ilari Indus, 


There was a break of gauge to contend with, as ICohat is the ter¬ 
minus of the broad gauge system, and a 2' 6" line ran from there to 
Thai. Broad fans were constructed in the concentration camp, with.- 
narrow gauge lines running between each pair of broad gauge lines. 
Even then, the distance between them necessitated the employment 
of a large amount of labour to handle the breaking of bulk and re¬ 
loading. 

The railway communications to Bannu and Tank were more pre¬ 
carious. The broad gauge- system ended at Mari Indus on the left, 
or east bank of the Indus river. Here bulk was broken, and stores 
were transferred to a narrow gauge line a mile long, which ran to the 
water’s edge. The trucks were here transferred to fiats and towed 
across the river to KaLab'agh, where, they were; dragged up into the 
sidings to be marshalled into rakes for despatch to Bannu and Tank." 
Troops had to marcli across the sandy bed-bf the river, and to cross 
by the steam Jegry. 

Water Supplies on the Northern Front. 

Water plays, such an important part in campaigns cn the North- 
West Frontier, that a brief description of the sources of supply m 
1919, would not be out of place nva history of- the campaign. 

.^Peshawar has a piped and filtered supply whiph is drawn from the 
Bara river, 8 miles to the south west- In normal times, the yield is 
/-ample for the requirements of the garrison. In 1919, with the large 
, ' numbers of additional troops dependent on it, there Was never any 
actual shortage,'but at times arrangements had to be made to husband 
-the supplies to provide for the needs of the jgarnson. 

Kacha efrhl Kacha- Garhi miles west of Peshawar, 'which should have been 
’ the concentration area, also drew- its water from the Bara, There 
were, however, only 6 standpipes, which were insufficient for the 
number of troops which were actually located there. 


Water, 


Peshawar. 


Jamrud. 


Ali ilaajid. 


In 1919, a 2 Y pipe ran from Kacha Garhi to Jamrud. During 
the last week in* May, .a ’4" main was also laid. Even this did not 
gfvt» a supply" sufficient for the needs of the large number of men and 
animals which passed through Jamrud during the course of the day. 
A b tick conduit also brought water from the Bara River for irrigation 
purposes. This’passed near several villages, and it was through drink- 
' ing from this conduit that the troops contracted cholera in June. 

About U miles above Ali Musjid was a'perennial spring nf pure 
wholesome water, with a yield of 500,090 gallons a day. ^ arb 0 ' 
this water escaped underground, and the remainder formed -the Rhyber 
stream The road crossed the water twice between its source and 
Ali Masjid, and the large number of men and animals winch crossed 
the stream daily contaminated the water supply, which was derived 
from tlx Kbyber stream. After the outbreak of cholera, the spring 
was railed off. and the water was piped down to Ah Maspd by 
gravitation. Lnter, a pumping plant was put up, and water from t us 
source was forced up to Land! Kotal. 
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At Landi Kotal, water was obtained -from the Tangi springs, and 
pumped up t-o the fort through a 4 n main. For several weeks only 
12,000 gallons a day wero obtained from this source, which was 
quite inadequate for the 8,000 men who were dependent on this supply. 
Ihis gave about 1J gallons a man on an average, whereas the 
actual requirements were found to be 8 gallons a man. The animals, 
which on occasions totallod 2.000 camels and 1,000 mules, had to be 
watered at the troughs, at Tangi, 2 miles down the Landi Khana road. 
In July a 6" pipe was laid from the Bagh springs, and 60,000 gallons 
a day were pumped up to a reservoir on the hill to the north of the 
fort, from whence it was piped by gravity to the fort and to the 
various camps. 


<SL 

Landi Kotal. 


At Landi Ivhana, water was obtained from the overflow of the 
Tangi and Bagh springs. Both of these streams go to earth before 
they reach the valley. By tapping the streams where they were still 
flowing, and by leading the water into cemented channels, an abundant 
s . u PPty of excellent water was obtained. Later, when the number 
of troops increased, a 4" pipe w’as laid from the Tangi nala, and a 
2-V pipe from the Bagh nala, which gave an ample supply for all 
requirements. 


Landi Khana. 


\t Dakka, the Kabul river gave unlimited supplies of good water. Dakka * 

At Kohat, water was obtained from the Bona spring, 31 miles Ko,mfc * 
nori h west of the cantonment, whence it flowed by gravitation through 
a 5" pipe. . In normal times, this supply was sufficient for the needs 
of the garrison, but in the middle of June it was found necessary to 
lay i,n 8" main to provide for the extra troops which had arrived in 
, e area. In the mobilization camp, there was no piped supply’ pre- 
Jiou . to May, 1919. A 3* main was completed on the 25th of May. 
Unfortunately the pipe was laid on the surface and not buried in the 
ground. Consequently, the water was so hot when it reached the 
oamp that it was impossible to drink it. It was largely duo to this that 
the troops aDd followers made use of the numerous irrigation channels 
w hich intersect Kohat, and this led to cholera. 

At Hangu, the water of a mountain spring was piped into iron Hangu 
tanks. These tanks proved insufficient for the number of troops 
eventually stationed there, but the provision of extra tanks remedied 
*his defect. 

. ^ Thai water was pumped up from a spring in the Sangroba Nala. I'tod* 

*jdter the siege, Boberts spring, a land spring miles south west of 
^ le fort, was opened up, a reservoir was built on the highest point 
° . 0 P^teau, pipes were laid and water was pumped up to the resor- 
voir. This proved sufficient for the force there. 

It will thus be seen that in few cases was the water suprdv 
^equate for tko number which had to bo provided for. In most cases, 
rrangerni nfce had to be made lafter the outbreak of hostilities to 
provide sufficient for the troops concentrated in these various places. 
l/ 6 ^-kyber, political considerations had prevented the necessary 
ork from being carried out; in the case of Jamrud and Kohat these 
easures could have been carried out in times of peace. 


l 
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Cholera on the Northern Front'. 

•During June and July there were violent 
the Khyber, and in the Peshawar and I , _ reDor t by 

happened is best described in the 5? -p. ' r •« r ‘g jy e putv 

Major-General P. Holhr, C.B., C.M.G., 

Dircctor of Medical Services to the North-West 

“The outbreaks were thc toobS 

occurred m frontier warfare , at on . ^ <juty of the medical 

the Forces; by the energy and de ^ otlon lo d y bt ined f rom other 
services and the important and valuable help tne\ ounnu 
b "ucSs of the service this exstrophy ~ everted. 

.. Th „„ 7 cvplosive outbreaks iu all, beghmiug ot H»j»» 

ls?S7r L‘ha P , Doaba Tbal 

i“eia iu“ ipldomio form had ceased but a tew spor.d.o case, con- 
tinued to occur. 

There were up to the 8th Sg**%S>** *£%. 

the vast majority of these occurred ’ establishments 

SMS SDX » 

ZZr E* arioflvori. “ th“r ^i.nlnt.l .aoit.ty detaohme^, 

but especially to the much better water discipline. 

"The highest number oi 

and the latter 6 «j 3 oases. 

“Many difficulties had to be combated in dcaiing w^ji fheso out¬ 
breaks, the following, inter alia, being the more important . 

(a) Shortage of the authorised scale of water, supply, i spr 
,i,lfv at Kohat, Ali Masjid (during the epidemic), Lanh 
Kotal and Thai, which caused Indian troops and followers 
to drink from ’water channels and other Pro’—m 
collections of water, of many which were ^ f 
proved by bacteriological examination to be mtecteu 

with actual cholera germs. 

in Shortage of medical officers and other medical personnel 

{ ) Vnd of sweepers) which rendered the supervision of 
sanitation and the actual treason* of cases a most 
laborious work for those engaged m it. 

<») diffiouit'tc. 

these corps drinking contaminated water to which prac 
tically all oases were due. 


(cl) The military situation which unavoidably hampered our 
work at Landi Ivotal, Ali Masjici'. Ivohat and Thai, and 
prevented troops being moved from congested and in¬ 
fected areas to others more favourable. 

•(c) The Force, owing to the suddenness of the original advance, 
arrived in the area of operations in a poor state of pro¬ 
tection from cholera, practically all units, including fol¬ 
lowers (about 100,000) had to be inoculated after arrival 
at areas of concentration. 

(/) The lack of motor vehicles for the use of A. Ds. M. S. 
and sanitary officers, and of mechanical transport which 
made it difficult to get the equipment and medicines 
required to the infected posts at once. 

(g) The high atmospheric temperature prevalent during the 

epidemic, almost all the cases having to be treated under 
canvas in which the temperature during the day varied 
from 114 degrees to 123 degrees fahr. 

( h ) The fact that cholera prevailed in the civil population ; from 

this both troops and followers were in many cases in¬ 
fected. 

“There has been no epidemic outbreak in Peshawar although 
■several isolated cases have occurred. 

“The incidence of attacks and the degree of difficulty in controlling Lack of 
Hie disease was largely determined by the number of followers at 
■ tation • w V. h 

Ll. | 

sunilury sunso untrained and know nothing about water discipline and 
to control them in relation to 1 la' water they drink is an misurmounl 
able if not impossible task. They continued to drink specifically 
contaminated water though warned against it, and infected other 
harmless sources. 


***** 

“It has to be confessed that although we were prepared for out¬ 
breaks of cholera we did not expect extensive outbreaks at several 
centres almost simultaneously. 

***** 

The direct cause of the disease was unequivocally the drinking of l 
cholera-infected water from unauthorised sources/* 

Energetic measures were taken by the medical authorities. Cholera 
°amps were established, inoculation was carried out, and arrangements 
T ^ere made to prevent the troops from drinking from water known or 
suspebted to be infected. Early in July, 'the cholera died down and 
the outbreak was stamped out. 





ccale of 
rations, 
British. 


Scale of 
rations, 
Indian. 


llATIONS- 

The climatic conditions necessitated a more generous scale of 
rations being issued to the troops than had hitherto been the custom- 
in frontier expeditions. On the 19th of May, the following scales 
were adopted:— 

British troops. 

Daily issues. 

Bread ...... 

Meat ...... 

Bacon ...... 

Potatoes . . 

Onions ...... 

Other fresh vegetables 
Tea ...... 

Sugar 
Jam 

Condensed milk .... 

Tinned or dried fruit . . 

Salt ...... 

Vegetable oil for cooking . 

Fuel, wood .... 

Weekly issues 

Pepper ..... 

Mustard .... 

Cigarettes or . . . . , 

Tobacco or 

Sweets ...... 

Matches ...... 

Thrice weekly . 

Oatmeal with ..... 

Condensed milk . * , 

Rice . 

Curry powder . 

Fresh lime juice 


Indian Troops. 
Daily issues. 


Atta 

. 





1* lbs. 

Fresli meat 

. 

<* 




8 ozs. 

Dhall , . o 

. 





3 ozs. 

G-hi . . , 






2 ozs. 

Sugar 

, 





2 ^ ozs. 

Potatoes . 






2 ozs. 

Onions . , 






2 ozs. 

Othi-r fresh vegetables 

. 





1 oz. 

Tea 

• 





k 02. 

Fresh limo juice , 






* fluid oun jo, 

Mixe l condiments 

. 





J 07. 

Fuel, wood • 

♦ 


. 



2 lbs. 


3 ozs- 
1 oz. 

i oz. 
i oz * 

i fluid ounce. 


1 oz. 
y OZ, 

20 

2 ozs. 

4 ozs. 

2 boxes. 


1 lb. 

1 lb. 
3 ozs. 

10 ozs. 
6 ozs. 
S oz?, 
v oz. 
3 ozs. 
3 ozs. 

2 ozs. 

2 ozs. 
£ oz. 

1 oz. 

3 lbs. 
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Weekly issues. 


Tobacco or 
Cigarettes or . 


2 oz, 


40 


Sweets 
Matches . 


4 oz. 

2 boxes. 


Thrice iveehly. 


Ground nuts .... • 2 oz. 

The scale was a generous one, and ample for all requirements. 

Owing to the congestion at railheads, to the uncertainty of delivery 
by the railway, and to the shortage of transport, it was seldom tha 
a full scale of rations was issued to the troops in the forward areas. 

In addition to this ice and mineral waters were proviJed and proved 
very acceptable in the intense heat. Early in campaign, ice haci wator3> 
to be brought up from Lahore and Rawalpindi; but the plant in the 
factories at Peshawar and Nowsliera was enlarged and new factories 
were established at Landi Kotal, Kohat and Thai. In Quetta, the ice 
factory proved equal to all demands made on it. 

Dairies were opened at Dakka and Kohat in addition to the existing Dairies, 
one at Peshawar, which was greatly enlarged. lliese provided 
pasteurised milk for the hospitals. Field Canteens for Lutish anteens. 

and Indian troops were established along the lines of com¬ 
munication, which supplemented the rations of the troops and follow¬ 
ers, thereby helping to keep up their stamina, and adding to their 
comfort. At Quetta, vegetable gardens were planted, and the local 
fruit supply was tapped for the benefit of the troops. 

It was found necessary to arrange for officers messes at Peshawar, 

Kacha Garhi, Jamrud, Ali Masjid, Kohat and Thai, and these prove 
a boon to officers passing through these places. 

Heatstroke stations, well provided with ice, were put up to meet Heatstroke* 
The needs of troops and followers along the lines of communication. Mationa. 

To protect the troops from flies, sandflies and mosquitoes om mos- 
quito net was issued to each combatant. A pair of goggles , ab0 and 

provided for each man to alleviate the strain caused by glare any c list. p a( n. 
Spine pads were issued to all British troops, Gurkhas and Garhvaiis, 
and proved very valuable during the heat waves of June and July. 

To provide for the carriage of extra water, one canvas bag (chagul) Chagals. 
was issued to each 2 combatants and one for each follower. 

Before closing tho chapter, mention should be mode of the 
able aid given by voluntary societies. Tho Conjoint Red t ro8v> alK . John's 
hit. John's Ambulance Association largely supplemented the medical 
comforts and supplies which were provided for tho hospitals. Q 
addition to their scheduled articles, they supplied many other things 
such as Jost fans, fresh fruit and vegetables, clothing, bedding, 
furniture, toilet requisites and crockery. 

The Y. M. C. A. also did all within their power to ke ep up \ hc V. M C. A. 
reputation thoy had established during the Great War.. all, l to bnng 
home comforts and amusements within the reach of British and Indian 
•troops. 
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Lessons of the War. 


Political 

lessons. 


I ndian 
unrest. 

Tribal 
men ee. 




Covering 

Force. 


Politically, there is much of interest in the events leading up »to 
the Third Afghan War. Our previous campaigns had been deliberate 
offensives, carried out at times of our own choosing, to combat Bussian 
influence in Afghanistan. In (the Third Afghan War, the Afghans 
were the aggressors. At the time we were practically at war with 
the Bolshevik Government of Bussia, which had taken the place of 
the Bomanoff dynasty in 1917, and (their influence was undoubtedly 
thrown into the scale against us. It was not this, however, which 
induced the Amir to commence hostilities against us. The primary 
cause of war was the desire of Amanulla to gain pojDularity in order 
to divert the attention of his subjects from the doubtful methods by 
which he had secured his throne. Such popularity could be gained 
by recovering the lost provinces of Afghanistan w’est of the Indus, and 
this territory, inhabited by a race alien from the people of the 
Peninsular, and allied in race, language and religion to the subjects 
of the Amir, must remain as a potential source of war till the tribes 
on our border are absorbed in the body politic of India. The oppor¬ 
tunity occurred when the Southern Punjab practically rose in rebel¬ 
lion. Vain as the Afghans w r ere, and are, it is inconceivable that 
they could have hoped fdr success in their enterprise against the 
disciplined and well equipped forces they were liable to meet, unless 
they found India in the .throes of revolution. They undoubtedly 
hoped to find the military forces in India engaged in quelling civil 
disobedience and to a degree their hopes were not ill-founded. It 
should be home in mind for the future that serious disturbances in 
India may be followed by an Afghan invasion, the avowed object of 
which would be the annexation of the Afghan “ irredenta 

The ease with which the Pathan tribes were raised against us 
shows how slight is our hoid on them in times of religious and racial 
excitement. The subsequent cost to India in blood and treasure^ 
proves how dangerous these hordes of well-armed fighting men can 
be. Whilst these tribes remain independent and well armed, we 
must expect a portion, or all, of them to be hostile to us in the case 
of another war witflrAfghanistan. The inhospitable nature of their 
territory, and the absence of roads greatly increase our difficulties in 
dealing with these independent tribes. They lie across our main 
lines of advance from the North-West Frontier Province to 
Afghanistan, and large numbers of troops had to be employed to keep 
our lines of communication open through tbe Khyber. In the Kurrani 
matters were somewhat better, but this was duo in no small measure 
to the organisation of the Turi tribesmen by the Political Agent, whose 
efforts were rewarded by the efficient way in which the local inhabi¬ 
tants in the Kurram supported the troops and Militia. 

The plan of employing the Frontier Militias as a covering force 
behind which the Field Army could concentrate proved a failure in 
the Khyber and in Waziristan. That the scheme was not entirely 
unsound is shown by the steadfastness of the Chitral Scouts, the 
Mohiftjand Militia and the Kurram Militia. The lesson to be learnt 
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is tliat irregular itroops should not be left to meetas^ocoa^on 
of the invader, with regular troops in rear to supp lar troops 

requires. On the contrary, strong mobile tLv can ensiie, 

should be located in the foremost line, from whence ^ irre . 

at all times, adequate and rapid support being , Fidd Army, 

gulars. These forward troops should not be pai , Field Army 
They should form a protective screen behind tk diverted 

can mobilize without liindrance or delay, and wifcori bewg ' 
from its function of delivering a crushing blow where c 

The system in force in 1919 by which the 1st 

at Peshawar and Nowshera by the '-nd hb^ isl ° unsatisfac- 

pushed forward when relieved by the 16th Division was vnaXWM 
tory. The staff and transport became disorganised, ^ 

Army disintegrated owing to the necessi y o s Front, 

16th Division to the Kurram and to Baanu. Onthe ^Smitnem i > , 

too, the 4th Division could not have taken the fi ^. c "“ P e dutiS 
10th Infantry Brigade was employed on purely, protec 

The tactical lessees of the catepaign thoraughly^tot^ ^ 
soundness of our text books. The susci.p the second action 

a vigorous offensive was clearly demonstrated by the second ac 

of Bagh on the 11th of May, by the fight at . Dakka o ; • J' 

May and by General Dyer’s operations during ^reliet && 

The moral effect of these aggiessuo .<■ j lieal 1K . r i 0 d. At the 
Mohmands, Afridis and Orakzais qu • ‘ m ,relv local, and which 

same time, moral effect is a thing wnc i s 1 t ^ Q jjhyber, in the 
quickly wears off. The inaction a. 1 '' ’ . • _jj fj ie tribesmen 

Kurram, in Waziristnn and at Cbaman ; bm » ^ 

against us from the borders of Chitra •> • • Mohmands 

Although aeroplanes bad been employe ^_agams^ ^ 

in 1916 and against the Malisuds m L , ^ Indian limits, 

on which they were used in au\ * i irtions from tlieir 

Little useful purpose can he served b > T ^ with which the 

performances during this campaign- 1 _ , , were obsolete 

It. A. F. were equipped when the Afghan S “htaled to their 

and worn out. Their olimlunc I' 0 " 1 ; 1 , ‘ Vj done the vnllevs. 
being shot at from the hill tops as 11 . \ , a ul bombing of Dakica, 

Their moral effect was undoubtedly ;; iea .', •» < probablv decided 

•Jalalabad and especially Kabul were /"f Tmcbt f dotoUm officers 
the Amir to sue for peace. The greatest displayed 

of 1 at Air Force forrthe courage They 'rove l 

in performing their duties m these an up < _ strategical reconnais- 

the value of the acmplane m C ® piTSSb and tram- 

sauces, in bombing areas of conccn i • ^ b ev were of no 

port, hut in short-distance tac t' 1 .^milTand the tribesmen soon learnt, 
great value. T1 «n was difficult and tnejr ^ ^ aor0 planc 

how to break into small groups and , bodies of the <jnemv were 
was overhead. The result of .bis was that b <1 - • ■ . p b . 
difficult, to lo&te and negative Information fmm the 

regarded with suspicion. of Cavalry. 

Tlio value of ownin' was fully 

Daklca and Peshawar, in the 1 PP«'r m *.,4 put 

front. In spite of the beat, men and animals Kept 


Tactical 

lessons. 


Moral 
effect of 
offensive. 
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Force. 
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Armoured 

Cars. 


Artillery. 


-lacliine 

;ranH. 


Lewis gur.8. 


valuable work. Tlioir moral effect is still great on the frontier, and 
their mobility gives them a great advantage over the tribesmen. The 
only occasion when the “ arm blanche ” was used w'as at Dakka on 
tho 16th of May. In the hills, they must be prepared to assume the 
role of mounted infantry, and to be capable of acting independently 
on all occasions. One famous cavalry regiment was described with 
pride by the infantry brigade commander as “ the best infantry in my 
brigade. ’ ’ 

Another mobile arm w’hich showed its usefulness during the cam¬ 
paign was the armoured car. It possessed great fire power and 
mobility, whilst offering a small and almost invulnerable target (to 
the enemy. Not only were they employed on the roads, but on occasion 
they moved across country with complete success as in the case of 
the attack of Karawal on the 23rd of July. They did invaluable work 
in patrolling roads and in escorting mechanical transport convoys. 
They are, however^ liable to engine trouble, and the heat in the 
turrets when closed becomes intolerable. 

As regards artillery, the value of howitzer fire was very notable. 
The moral effect of the gun against both tribesmen and Afghan re¬ 
gulars was great. When firing on men in the open on the razor- 
backed hills which are such a common feature of the country, it was 
found that the howitzer with its high angle fire gave better results 
than the gun with its flatter trajectory. The 3*7" howitzer, then 
used for the first time in India, proved to be a distinct advance in the 
armament of pack artillery. 

Neither Afghan regulars nor tribesmen ever held a position in 
great depth, and it was found that the effect of frontal fire was 
slight. Whenever possible, oblique or enfilade fire should be em¬ 
ployed. 

The tribesmen sometimes attempted to rush piquets by night, and 
on these occasions a few shells usually dispersed the enemy. Night 
lines should be employed, and an artillery plan should be prepared 
for night as well as day. 

Machine guns were largely employed for direct over-bead cover¬ 
ing fire, and for tins they were eminently suitable in hilly country. 
The fire unit usually employed in the attack was tho section of four 
guns, and this was found to produce better results than by splitting 
into sub-sections of two guns. For tho defence of camps at night, 
they should be sited singly or in pairs to form belts of fire obliquely 
along each face of the camp, whilst the vulnerable points *iu front 
can usually be allotted to Lewis guns. Machine guns were rarely 
employed in piquet positions or in detached posts, and then only for 
specific purposes. An example of this was at Kafir Kot near Landi 
Khana, when a particular hill much used by snipers was out of range 
of rifle fire. A machine gun was placed in the Kafir Kot Piquet, 
and it successfully dealt with all*enemy efforts to fire on the road 
or on the camp. 

Lewis guns were not a platoon weapon, as two were allotted to 
each company of infantry. They proved themselves to be eminently 
•-pit-ebb' Lr mountain warfare. Carefully used and firing short bursts, 
they provided a suitable and effective form of covering fire. It was 


found, however, that when the numbers in units dwindled owing to 
the wastage of war, that the number of Lewis guns had to be reduced 
so as to prevent the company becoming all covering fire without the 
bayonet strength necessary to take the offensive. 

The Mills grenade proved useful on occasions, but large numbers Grenade*, 
of them failed to explode. Some had defective fuzes, and some split 
on the rocks when they fell. A far larger proportion’ were thrown 
without the pins being removed, which showed that the troops had 
not received training in their use sufficient to make the extraction of 
the pins a habit. 

The system of providing for the security of the lines of communi- • p . erm ^ neut 
cation by establishing permanent piquets was first inaugurated by v > 
the 1st Division in the section between Dakka and Haft Chah. This 
proved safer and more economical in men than the old method of 
placing day piquets which were withdrawn when the convoy had 
passed through. The permanent piquet has the advantage, also, of 
keeping the ground under continuous observation. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that troops shut up in permanent piquets 
lose all mobility, and this tends to have a lowering effect on the moral 
of troops, similar to that brought about by .trench warfare in other 
theatres of war. The fewer the number of troops so employed, the 
less the offensive spirit of the force as a whole will suffer. 

It was forcibly brought homo to the garrison of Thai that, how¬ 
ever suitable round piquet posts with dry stone walls are against 
tribesmen, they are dangerous when subjected to artillery fire. 

With a mobile enemy who are adepts at laying ambushes, the ^ !re ^ nd 
Movements of even the smallest body of troops should be covered IiKnomea • 
by fire. This puinciple of 14 fire and movement ” is now thoroughly 
understood by the tribesmen themselves, as is exemplified by their 
rushing .the convoy at Kapip on the 16th of July, by the attack on 
Bariev Hill piquet near Ali Masjid on the 17th of July, and by the 
counter-attack on Twin Peaks near Dakka on the 23rd of July. On 
each of these occasions the actual assault was covered by a heavy 
rifle fire. 

Above all, the infantry require to cultivate dash, and a desire to ^ aluc . t 
close with the enemv with the bayonet. This should bo combined Tuning, 
with a high standard of individual weapon training and a stringent 
fire discipline. Keen observation and an intelligent use of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the terrain are essential factors in the employment ol 
infantry in mountainous country. Unless troops have attained a 
high degree of training, and have developed confidence in themselves 
a nd in their leaders, they cannot bo employed to full advantage on 
the Nortli-West Frontier or in Afghanistan. 

In comparison with previous campaigns on the Indian frontier-, j nciv ^e in 
the amount of transport employed was very large. Additional equip- IVai. -port. 
me nt, j ft of arti ' • evi >u j 1 ■' id 

^xtra ammunition required by the more extensive use of artillery and 
machine guns, all tended totinercase the transport necessary to 
maintain the troops in the field, and to make necessary the thorough 
consolidation of the lines of communication as the advance progressed. 

Ihe. effect of this was to reduce the mobility of the forces. 
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Formerly our object was to forestall the enemy, and to occupy 
his country before serious opposition could be organised. In previous- 
campaigns, long advances were usual. Under modem conditions it 
is almost certain that advances into tribal country will be deliberate- 
and by short stages, and every endeavour will have to be made to 
bring the enemy to action and to defeat him in the field as soon as 
possible after the opening of hostilities. 

The carrying capacity of the railways was found to be inadequate. 

This was mainly attributable to the shortage and bad condition of the- 
rolling stock due to the great war. Perishable goods were received 
with the greatest irregularity, and rations were seldom in accordance 
with the authorised scale. The 2'6 ;/ gauge line had a low carrying 
capacity, and proved unsuitable for the maintenance of large bodies 
of troops. In addition to this, the breaks of gauge at Nowshera, 

Kohat and Mari Indus not only occasioned delays', but were wasteful 
in labour. The events in the Zhob show the desirability for a rail¬ 
way line to Fort Sandeman, if operations are to be undertaken in this 
locality. From a military point of view, the construction of a bridge 
over the Indus at Kalabagh is also most desirable. 

The proper organisation of both the administration and defence, 
of the lines of communication is of primary importance. A certain 
amount of overlapping was caused by the failure to divide the func¬ 
tions of the Quartermaster General’s Branch of the Corps Staff from 
those of tho Inspector-General of Communications. This should be- 
avoided in the future, and arrangements should be made to define the, 
limitations of each. 

In conclusion, it will not be out of place or redundant to mention 
that in spite of the almost over-whelming difficulties that confronted 
the. Army in Inditv at the outbreak of this war our arms W’ere victo¬ 
rious. Reference has been made elsewhere in this account of IMadir 
Khan’s " feat of arms ” at Thai, in the Kurram Valley, whicl^ was 
described in Afghanistan as an Afghan Victory and celebrated at Kabul 
by the erection of a column with a chained lion, representing, Britain, 
at the base. Many instances can be quoted in which nations, de¬ 
feated in war, have laid claims to a larger degree of success than 
later history records, but it is seldom that a nation has gone so far as 
to claim victory when it has been defeated. The Afghan regular 
troops were defeated every time they wove encountered and gained 
no single success throughout the period of the war. A few minor 
reverses were sustained at the hands of the tribesmen due to the wide 
extent of the front of operations, bad communications, the shortage 
of experienced officers and the rawness of some of our troops. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Order of Battle—Gtii May 192-k 

Order of Battle Shewing peace'.stations of units, formations, etc 3 when hostilities* 

commenced. 


General Headquarters, 


0 A. H. Q. Simla. 


Royal Air Force. 

Headquarters B. A. F. (India) .... 

No. 114 Squadron R. A. F. (less 1 flight) , • Quetta, 

Aircraft Park (India) .....* Lahore. 


General Headquarters Troops. 


35th'^Reserve) Indian Mountain Battcrv 

Engineer Rase Park 
No. 1 Field Signal Park 


. Rawalpindi. 

• »y 

. Lahore. 

. Poona. 


For Rawalpindi- 


>v 


\ 


* ^ 


\ 


Central Resebtb. 
4th Cavalry Brigade. 


' Headquarters 
21st»Lancers 
13tli Lancers 
14t h Lancers 
* X ” Battery, R. H. A 
4th Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columi 
No. 23 Squadron Machine Gun Corps 
4tli Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop . 

No. 3 Field Troop, 2nd S. A Miners . 

No. 44 Brigade Supply Troop 
Nos. 505—507 Bakery Sections 
Nos. 505—507 Butchery Sections 
62nd Draught Pony Corps 
N^th Pack Pony Corps'4V Troops. 

* ig 9 Combined C:i vairy Picld Ambujauco 
N^y 13 Indian ^Mobile Veterinary Section 

. V, 


Meerut. 


Pathankot. 

Secunderabad. 

Meerut, 


\\ 




\ 


\\ 


\ 


*\\ 


Heft^uartcra \\ 
2-6th v Koyal Susstex Regiment 
2-10th Jats. . \, 

2*27th Punjabis 
1-124th Baluchistan Infantry 


% 16th* Division 

A \\ \ 

43rd Infantry'Brigade 

x 




■■V 4 

Lahore. 


•\ 


Agra. 

Lahore. 


Under formation. 
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iiih Infantry Brigade (Brig.-Gen. W. M. Southey, C.M.G.). 


Headquarters 
1-lst Kent Regiment , 
l-30th Punjabis 
^-30th Punjabis . 

l-6th Jat Light Infantry 


. Fcrozepore. 

• » 

• f> 

• a 

. Jbansi. 


45th Infantry Brigade (Brig.-Gen. E. E. Dyer, C.B.). 


Headquarters . • 

1- 25tli London Regiment 

2- 41st Dogras 
2-72nd Punjabis . 
.2-loOth Infantry 


, Jullundur. 

• a 

. Sialkot. 

. Multan, 

. Ambala. 


i 

DIVISIONAL TROOrS. 


Headquarters 16tli Division . 

1 Squadron, 4th Cavalry 
2-61st Pioneers . . • 

7*6, 260 Company Machine Gun Corps 
No. 288 „ »> a • 


. Lahore. 

. Mardan. 

. Dhond. 

. Dalhousie. 
. Lahore. 


Divisional Artillery. 

Headquarters ..•••• 

. Lahore. 

217th Brigade R. F. A.— 

Headquarters • 

. Lahore. 

79th (Howitzer) Battery, R. F. A. . 

• a 

1091st Battery, R. F. A. 

• a 

1093rd >j a • ° 

, Jullundur. 

No. 12 Divisional Ammunition Column . 

. Lahore* Amritsar. 

No 1 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade : — 

Headquarters . 

. Abbott abad. 

24th Mountain Battery (F. F.) 

• a 

30th ,, a 

• a 


Divisional Engineers 


Headquarters . 

No. 53 Field Coy. 1st S. and M. , 

No. 76 „ „ 2nd 

No. 40 Divisional Signal Company . 


, Lahore. 
• » 

. Kirkee. 

. Lahore. 


Divisional Supply and Transport Un>ts. 


No. 3 Divisional Supply Company . 

Nos. 71 to 80 Bakery Sections 
Nos. 71 to 80 Butchery Sections . 

59th Draught Pony Corps (4 troops) 200 carts . 


Lahore. 


, Jullundur Tem¬ 
porarily at 
Manzai. 






66th Pack Pony Corps (3fc iroops) 200 carts 


Divisional Supply and Transport Units— contd. 
COth Draught Pony Corps (4 troops) 200 carts . . Amhala^ Tem- 

Manzai. 

. Secunderabad. 
Under forma¬ 
tion. 

„ Lucknow. Under 
formation. 

. Poona. Under 

formation. 

. Overseas. 


(3 

(2 


» ) a a 
» ) a » 


«7tb „ 

68tli „ ‘ 

49th ,, f> • • • 

» » » • • 

Cth Government Camel Corps (2 troops) 

Wfc „ „ „ (3 » ) 

Gth Draught Bullock Corps (200 carts) 


11th 


(400 


) 


Sirsa, ' 

Multan. 

Bangalore. Under 
formation. 

Poona. 


Divisional Medical Units. 


No. 25 Combined Field Ambulaneo • • 

a 2() „ „ » • 

« 27 „ „ „ • 

j, 7 Sanitary Section 

y, 14 Indian Mobilo Veterinary Section 


Lahore. 


Mobile Bbigades# 


46th JUolile Brigade. 


Headquarters . . 

12th Cavalry (H. Q. and 2 Squadrons) ♦ 

1036th Battory, 218th Bde. K. P. A. (Less 1 Section) 
No. 3 Motor MaJbhino Gun Battery . • • 

1- 5th Hampshire Regt. . 

2- 151st Infantry . . * 

2«7th Gurkha Rifles . 

1 Section Trench Howitzers (Stokes) 

No. 74 Field Company, 3rd 8. and M. (2 Sections) 

» 48 Mobilo Brigade Signal Section 
Section Ammunition Colnmu . • * 

No* 58 Brigade Supply Section • • 

Nos. 411 to 415 Bakery Sectious . 

» „ Butchery „ 

04th Pack Pouy Corps * • 

\ No. 18 Combined Field Ambulance * 

^f> 22 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section • 

V 

s 

\ 


Ambala. 


Jubbulporo. 

Ambala. 

To be improvised 
Ambala. 


\ . 




47 th 'Mobile Brigade. 


Headquarters ..... 

. . Jubbulporc. 

35th Scind Horse (H. Q. aud 2 Squadrons) 

• • )) 


1089th Battery, 216th Brigade, R. F. A. 

(Less See- 


tion) ...... 

• if 


Ho. 14 Motor Machine Gun Battery 

• • » 

Temporarily at 



Bombay. 

l-4th Border Regt. .... 

• • a 


2-21st Punjabis .... 

* • >i 


2-76th „ .... 

• • if 


2-91st „ .... 

* • ft 


1 Section Trencli Howitzers (Stokes) 

• • if 


No. 74 Field Company, 3rd S. and M. (Less 2 Sec- 


tions) . . ... 

* • tt 


47th Mobile Brigade Signal Section 

• • if 


Section Amran. Column .... 

■ • if 

To he improvised. 

No. 76 Brigade Supply Section 

• • ft 

% 

Nos. 154 — 158 Bakery Sections 

. • it 


154—158 Butchery „ 

. • „ 


05th Pack Pony Corps 

• • ft 


No. 47 Bullock Hair' Troop (detachment) 

. . Allahabad. 


„ 17 Combined Field Ambulance . 

. , Jubbulporo. 


„ 23 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section 

* • a 


00th Mobile Brigade (Surplus to original Organization Scheme an 

l formed to provide 

reinforcement for Kohat). 


Headquarters ..... 

‘1 

For employment 

2-26th Punjabis .... 

. . ^Ambala. 

with Kohat 

2-39th Garhwal Rifles .... 


Force. 

2 Battalions from Kohat Brigade . 

. . Kohat. 


No. 60 Improvised Field Ambulance 

. . Meerut. 

For Ainbala. 

No. 103 Brigade Supply Section 

. Delhi. 

Being f ormed. 

61st Mobile Brigade (Surplus to original Organization Scheme ). 

Headquarters - 

. . Jubbulporo. 


ICth Rajputs . • 

. . Arangaon, 

For Jubbulporo. 




l-102nd Grenadiers 

. . Mhow. 

For Jubbulporo 

104th Wellesley’s Rifle* 

• • a 


No. 101 Brigade Supply Section 

• . Delhi. 

Being formed. 

w 61 Improvised Field Ambulance 

. Mhow. 

Fo? Jubbnlpore. 

02nd Mobile Brigade (Surplus to original Organization 

Scheme ). 

Headquarters ..... 

. , Dhond. 


2-90tb Punjabis . • • • 

• • a 


2-103rd Mahrattas .... 

. . Belgaum. 

For Dhoud, 

2-125th Rifles. 

. . Poona. 

t> tt 

1-105th Indian Infantry 

. . Dhond. 

Temporarily at 



Bombay. 

No. 105 Brigade Supply Section • 

• * tt 

' 

Improvised Field Ambulance 

, . Poona. 

For Dhond, 
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63rd Mobile Brigade (Surplus to original Organization Scheme ). 
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Headquarters ..... 

. . Lucknow. 


2-4th Rajputs ..... 

. . Agra. 

For Lucknow. 

l-69th Punjabis , 

» • 99 

99 99 

82nd Punjabis ..... 

. . Jhansi. 

99 99 

l-90th Punjabis .... 

. Kamptee. 

99 99 

No. 63 Improvised Field Ambulance 

. . Lucknow. 

\ 

100 Brigade Supply Section 

. Delhi 

Being formed. 

64th Infantry Brigade (Surplus 

to original Organization Scheme ). 

Headquarters ..... 

, . Chaklala. 


1-ooth Coke’s Rifles , 

. . Ambala. 

For Chaklala. 

2-69th Punjabis. 

» 

99 99 

Patiala I, S. Infantry .... 

. . Patiala. 

99 99 

Gwalior I. S. Infantry .... 

. Gwalior. 

99 99 


No. 1 Special Brigade (To beJormed from Demobilisers). 

Headquarters ....... Rawalpindi, 

1 Special Service Battalion ... * » 

No. 2 

” » j) * • ” 

No. 3 .... „ 

M » )j ... 

No. 4 

»* ,, ti * 

No. 287 Company Machine Gun Corps ... » 

No. 3s Divisional Signal Company (Brigado Section 

and Draught Cablo Wagon Section) • • • Poona. 


No. 14 Combined Field Ambulance • 
No, 107 Brigade Supply Section 
Nos. 051 to 658 Bakery Sections 
Nos. 051 to 058 Butchery Sections . 


JEn route to 
Rawalpindi. 


Quetta. 

Rawalpindi. 




wiNfsr^ 



NORTH-WEST FRONTIER FORCE. 

Headquarters . Peshawar. 

Corps Troops. 

Royal Air Force . 

Headquarters 52nd Wing, R. A. F. 

No. 31 squadron It. A. F. . • • • Risalp ur * 


Artillery. 

No. GO Heavy Battery, U. G. A. 30 pr. B. L. . • Rurki. 

po „ Cawnpore. 

UO , t 99 99 ” 

Machine Gun Corps . 

No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery . • Rawalpindi. 


No. 1 Pack Wireless Troop 
No. 2 ff », >* 

No. 1 Wagon Wireless Section 

Frontier Wireless Troop 
Army Corps Signal Company 


Signal Units. 


■] 


No. 3 Wireless ( 
Squadron. 5 


Rawalpindi. 

99 

Bannu, etc. 
Secunderabad. 



\ 


For Peshawar. 


Sappers and Mi 

No. 5S Field Company, 1st S. and M. 

No. 14 „ „ 2nd 

Railway Battalion S. and M. 

No. 26 Railway Company * 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


99 ” 

28 1, 99 * 

6 Litho Section, 3rd S. and M. 

9 Printing Section, 1st S. and M. . 

7 „ » 3rd ” 

4 Pontoon Park, 1st S. and M. 

6 „ 3rd „ 

1 Engineer Field Park, 1st S. and M. 


1st 


Infantry . 


ners. 

Rurki. 

Bangalore. 

Sialkot. 


1-55 Coke's Rifles 


. Kirkee . 

. Rurki. 

. Kirkee. 

0 Rurki. 

. Kirkee. 

. Peshawar. 

, Rawalpindi. 

. Ambala. 


2-69fch Punjabis 

2-12th Pioneers . 

2-34th 

4 Ordnance Depot Units 


, • • 99 

Pioneers. 

. Lahore. 

. Sialkot. 

Ordnance Services. 

. Rawalpindi. 
Ferozeporc. 


For Peshawar^ 

99 99 


Absorbed in 64th 
Inf. Bde. Cen¬ 
tral Reserve. 


To be formed 
mobilization. 


Field Supply Units. 


Brigade Supply Section 

. Rawalpindi. 

No n. C3—65 Bakery Sections 

• • » 

N 03 . 63—65 Buteliory „ 

, • 99 

No. 21 Divisional Supply Pa'k 
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Transport Units. 


'ulst pack Pony Corps (3* Troop 3 , 
carts, latter provided locally), 

59tli Grantee Camel Corps (4 troops) 

Nos. 1.2, 4, 5, 6,11 and 12 Bullock 
(S. T.). 


with 200 A. T. Agra. 

, Rawalpindi. 

Half Troops Peshawar, ; 

Rawalpindi and 
Ferozepore. 


For Peshawar. 


No. 18 Bullock Half Troop A. T. (4 Tongas, U Peshawar. 
Bullocks). 

Nos. 24,25,33, 84, and. 39 Bollock Half Troops Mo^t^^Ah^. 

* S ' J ' V Delhi, Kurki 

and Agra. 


i 





Mechanical Transport 

No. 7S9 M. T, Company, R.A.S.C. (.for 63th Heavy Cawnpore. 
Battery It. G. A.). 

No. 1028 M. T. Company lt.A.S.C. (for 60th Heavy Rurki. 
Battery K.G.A.). 


Medical Units. 


No. 22 Motor Ambulance Convoy • 

No. 28 

^ »> if » 

No. 28 Combined Field Ambulance 

Nos. 7, 8 an] 9 Combine l Casualty Clearing 

Nos. 1 and 4 British Staging Sections 

Nos. 53—56 Indian 

No. 3 $ Sanitary Section 

No. 1 Advanced Depot Medical Stores 


. JCn route from 
Mesopotamia. 
. Rawalpindi. 

. Peshawar. 
Station * •» 

f pejhawrtT. 

• ^ 

. >t 

• tt 


For Laudi lCotul. 


tt " 

For Laudi I total. 


t* 


ti *> 


tt ” 


CATALUY BiIIGADES. 


1st Cavalry Bri'jadc. 


Headquarters . . . » 

ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards 
Dd Bancors, ][ # ftlJ d ;* squadrons 
23rd Light Cavalry, II. Q. and 3 squad ror* 
<< M’' Battery, 11. H. A. 

1 4 Cavalry Brigade Ammanitiou Column 
No. 15 8 qu»<lron Machine Gun Corps 
No - 1 Field Troop, 1 st S. and M. 

1st Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop 
No. 4.3 Brigade Supply Troop 

Ng 3. 502—504 Bakery Sections 
Nos. — 5 Q 4 Butchery Sections . 

^th Pack Male Corps (5 troops) 

Dr »ught Male Corp* , 

$ Combinod Cavalry Field Ambulance 
No. 9 Indian Mobile Veterinary Soctiou . 


Risudpnr. 

ft 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

>r 

w 

Nowsbera. 
Uisalpur. 
Peel n -.vav. 
Riaalpur. 


K 
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Headquarters . . « • 

4 th Cavalry, II. Q. and 3 squadrons 


10th Cavalry Brigade . 

0 . . • Peshawar. 


Mardan. 


30th Lancers (less 2 troops) . 


Peshawar. 


(1 Sq. with 16th 
Division.) 
Attached 1st Cav. 
Bde. from 25th 
May 1919. 


21 st Cavalry, P. P. 

S. A. A, Section 

No. 24 Squadron Machine Gun Corp3 
No. 4 Field Troop, 3rd S. and M. . 

10th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops 
No. 45 Brigade Supply Troop 
No. 508 Bakery Section - . 

No. 508 Butchery Section 

29th Pack Mule Corps (3 Troops) . 

No. 56 Draught Pony Corps . 

No. 172 Indian Cavalry Field Ambulance 
No. 16 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section 


Rawalpindi. 

To be formed on mobilization. 
Risalpur. 

w 

Peshawar. 

99 

99 

Nowshera. 

Jhelum. 

Peshawar. 

Ambala. 



DIVISIONS. 

1st Division (Majoe-Gen. C. A. Fowlee, C.B., D.S.O.,. 


1st Infantry Brigade (Br 

Headquarters 

2nd Bn., Somerset Light Infantry 
l-35th Sikhs 

l-9th Gurkha Rifles . • 

1- I5th Sikhs 

2nd Infantry Brigade (Maj.-Genl. S. 

Headquarters 

2nd Bn., North Staffordshire Kegt. 

2 - 123rd Rifles 

1 - 11th Gurkha Rifles . 

2- llth Gurkha Rifles . 


-Genl. G. D. Crocker.). 
Peshawar. 


3rd Infantry Brigade (Maj 
Headquarters * 

1st Bn„ Yorkshire Regt. . • • 

2- lst Gurkha Rifles • 

4-3rd Gurkha Rifles 

3 - 11th Gurkha Rifles . 


Genl 


H. Climo, C.B., D.S 0.). 
Nowshera. 


A. Skeen, C.M.G.). 
Abbottabad. 
Peshawar. 
Nowshera. 

Kakul. 

Kakul. 


Divisional Troops. 
Headquarters let Division. 

1 Squadron, 1st Lancers.Risalpur. 

v No. 263 Company Machine Gun Corps . . * Nowshera. 

No. 285 „ » 

1-12th Pioneers * • <* 
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Divisional Artillery . 


Pesliawar. 

Nowshera, Peshawar. S. j 
to ho formed on mobiliza 

Peshawar. 


Peshawar. 

yy 

Nowshera. 

Peshawar. 


Vfch Brigade R. P. A.— 

Headquarters . 

4th Battery, R. F. A. 

38th Battery, R. F. A. . 8 

< 77tli (Howitzer) Battery, R. F. A 
No. 1 Divisional Ammunition Column 

No. I.—British Mountain Artillery Brigade :— 

Headquarters . 

No, 6 Mountain Battery R. G. A. • 

No - s .. 

Divisional Engineers. 

Headquarters 

No. 7 Field Company, 1st S. & M. 

No - 56 » „ 1st „ 

N °- ^6 Divisional Signal Company . 

Divisional Supply and Transport Units, 

No. 1 Divisional Supply Company . , . « Peshawar. 

Nos. 1 to 10 Bakery Sections 
Nos. 1 to 10 Butchery Sections 
“ Local ” Transport— (512 mules) . 

•±0th Pack Mule Corps . 

4dst 

» yy 

•i3rd 

» y o * • • 

17tli Draught Pony Corps (with 400 A. T. Cart 
oOth Sflladar Camel Corps 
olst 

” » „ ■ • 

52nd „ 

y> »y yy . . • • • 

Detachment o Half Troop of A. T. Bullocks (from 
Nowshera. No. 18 Bullock Half Troop) (12 
longas “6 Bullocks). 

Divisional Medical Units. 

No. 5 Combined Field Ambulance .... Peshawar 
No 6 

yy tf h * • • • yy 

No, 7 

yy ») ,, . o b • f > 

No. 5 Sanitary Section.„ 

No. 10 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section . . Nowshera. 

2>d Division (Majou-Generai, Sir C. M. Dobell, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.). 

Headquarters . * . • . 0 . Rawalpindi. 

4th Infantry Brigade (Brig.-Gou. E. C. Peebles, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.). 

•Keadquartois , . . « . 0 , Rawalpindi* 

Bn., Durham Light Infantry . 


Peshawar. 
- Nowshera. 


Peshawar Area. 
Peshawar. 


Nowshera. 

Campbellpore. 

Rawalpindi. 

Jhclurn* 


1- 32rd Punjabis 
^•b Pathans 

2- 54lh Sikhs (F. F.) 


. Campbellpore. 
. Rawalpindi. 


. <SL 

.. A. Sec- 





oth Infantry Brigade (Brig.-Gen. K. T. I. Ridgeway, C.B.). 


Headquarters . . . f „ . 

, Gharial. 

1st Bn., South Lancashire Regt. 

. Raw a 1 p i n d i, 
Sialkot in de¬ 

• 

tachment all 


over Punjab. 

2-35tli Sikhs , . .... 

. Lahore. 

3-39tli Garhwal Rifles . . 

. Rewat. 

3*5th Gurkha Rifles (F. 7.) . 

. Chamiari. 

6th Infantry Brigade (Brig.- 
C.B., D.S.O.). 

Gen. G. Christian. 

Headquarters ....... 

Chaklala. 

JLst Bn., Royal Sussex Regiment .... 

Rawalpindi. 

2-33rd Punjabis ...... 

Chaklala. 

2-67tk Punjabis ....... 

i> 

2-Sth Gurkha Rifles ...... 

Rewat, 

DmsioxAr, Teoops. 

Headquarters, 2nd Division. 

1 squadron, 33rd Light Cavalry .... 

Risalpur. 

l-61st Pioneers ....... 

Fcrozepore. 

No. 222 Company Machine Gan Corps 

Abbottabad. 

No. 2SG „ „ .... 

tf 

Divisional Artillery . 

Headquarters ....... 

16th Brigade, K. A. 

Headquarters . . «... 

Rawalpindi. 

Rawalpindi. 

89fch Battery, R. F. A. 

Campbell pore. 

90th „ „. 

Rawalpindi 

74th (Howitzer) Battery, It. F. A. ... 

» 

No. 2 Divisional Ammunition. Column 


. 

No. II.—British Mountain Artillery Brigade : — 

t* 

Headquarters . . . 

Rawalpindi, 

No. 3 Mountain Battery R. G. A. 


No. 4 „ » » . . 



Divisional Engineers. 


Headquarters .... 
No. 11 Field Company 2nd £. and M. 
No. 64 „ „ 2nd 

No. 59 Divisional Signal Company . 


Rawalpindi, 

» 

»} 

» 
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Divisional Supply and Transport Units. 

No. 2 Divisional Supply Company . * 

. Rawalpindi. 

Nos. 30—15 Bakery Sections 

• » 

Nos. 36 — 45 Butchery Sections . . . 

• >» 

‘Local ” Transport ..... 

. Abbottabad. 

10th Pack Mule Corps (L troop) (plus 4S mules) 

, Rawalpindi. 

46fch * . 

• » 

53rd 

’* '> »> • • • • 

. Ferozepore. 

„ „ „. 

. Abbottabad. 

58th Draught Pony Corp3 (4 troops) (200 carts) 

. ICalka. 

« „ „ (4 troops) (200 carts) 

. Jullundur. 

1st Government Camel Corps 

. Campbellpore. 

4th 

” » ... 

• » 

G2nd Grantee Camel Corps 

, Rawalpindi. 

Detachment of No. 3 Half Troop of A. T. Bullocks 

, Nowsliera. 

(0 Tongas 18 Bullocks). 


Detachment of 18 half Troop of A. T. Bullocks 

. Peshawar. 

(4 Tongas, 8 Bullocks 1. 


Divisional Medical 

Units. 

No. 12 Combined Field Ambulance • . 

. Rawalpindi. 

No. 13 

*> i) » . 

)) 

No. 41 „ 

** » , i * 


^°* 2 Sanitary Section # 

• >J 

No. 11 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section 

, Lahore 




. Temporarily at 
Bombay. 


PfiSIlAWAR A BE A AND L. OF C. DEFENCE. 


Cavalry . 

23r<l Cavalry (P, F.'i .Meerut . . Temporarily at 

Foro’/ epore. 


A rl ill cry. 

1 Special Section, ft. F. A. 

--ind (Derajat) Mountain Battery (F. F.) 

1* rontier Garrison Artillery .... 


Peshawar. 

Kakul. 

Peshawar and 
Jainrud. 


Signal Units • 

4 L. of C. Signal Section .... Poona. 


Markins Gun Corps . 


1 Armoured Motor Brigade — 

Headquarters .... 

So. 1 Armoured Motor Battery “ A 19 Class 
No. 2 

>» » » ?> *> 

No. 3 

» n i> *» » 

No. 15 Motor Machine Guu Battery 


Peshawar. 

u 

» 

p 






warn * 0 
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Infantry. 

2-4th Border Regiment . 
l-4th R. W. Surrey Regiment . 

37th Dogras 

110th Mahratta Light Infantry . 

3-2nd Gurkha Rifles 
1 Sub-Section Trench Howitzers (StokC3) 

Transport . 

Transport to he improvised from Local resources. 


Peshawar. 


Jhelum. 

Belgaum. 

Peshawar. 


Temporarily at 
Jullundur. 


Special for Malakand Tosls . 

. . . . Malakand and 

Chakdara. 

. . . . Malakaud and 

Posts. 

v Dargai and 
Chakdara. 

1 Section Trench Howitzers (Stokes) . - • Malakand, 

Local Transport (including 144 Pack Mules 5 Tongas Malakand. 
and 18 A. T. Bullocks). 


Frontier Garrison Artillery 
2-2u(Mtajput Light Infantry 
2-89th Punjabis . 


Special for Chitral. 

1 Section 23rd (Peshawar) Mountain Battery (F. F.) . Chitral 
1-11th Rajputs 


Chitral Section 2nd S. and M. 

Local Transport (286 Pack VIule3) t 
Chitral Scouts 

No. 1 Divisional Area Troops Supply Sections . 
No. 64 Brigade Supply Section 
Nos. 11 to 17 Bakery Section . 


Chitral 

Drosh. 

Chitral. 


Peshawar. 


Special for Gilg it. 


No. 1 Kashmir Mountain Battery 

1st Kashmir Rifled 

2nd „ » • 

-3rd » >» * 

Grilgit Scouts 


Gilgit. 

Satwari. 


it 

Gilgit. 


Additional sec¬ 
tion . 


and 


Medical and M. T. 

No. 2 Motor Ambulance Convoy (additional Section) . Lahore. 

No. 4 British Casualty f h arm# Station (1 f-'ection) . Peshawar. 
No. 4 „ „ .. - Nos. 7 and 8. 

(E. S. S. converted) 


To bo formed on 
mobili'/atioD. 


misTft,, 
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Medical and M. T.-contd. 

• Ppslmwftr 

No. 14 Indian Casualty Clearing Station . 

Nos. 5 and 6 British Staging Sections 
Nos. 91 to 94 Indian ,, » 

No. 18 Sanitary Section . ' 

No. 14 Advanced Depot, Medical Stores 
A.-35 British General Hospital 
A. B. C.-13 Indian General Hospital (for Peshawar) 

D. & E.-13 „ „ ,, (for Nowshera) 

No. 3 Field Veterinary Section • 

No. 1 Advanced Repair Workshops M. T. 

No. 4 M. T. Company (7 lorries) 

No. 6 „ „ (M. T. detail No, 2 M. A, C.) . 


Karachi. 

Lahore. 


KOHAT AREA AND L, OF C. DEFENCE fMAJOB-GBNBBAiA.il. 

D.S.O.). 

Headquarters, Kohat Brigalc • 

. Kohat, 


Cavalry* 

37th Lancers, H. Q. and 4 Squadrons 

, . Kohat. 

• 


Artillery . 

23rd (Peshawar) Mountain Battery 
28th Mountain Battery , 

Frontier Garrison Artillery . 

, Nowshera. 

. Kohat. 

. Kohat, 1 Fort 

Lockhart. 

Machine Gun Corps. 

No. 4 Armoured Motor Battery “ A ” 
gade. 

No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery 

No. 19 Bri- Kohat. 

. Rawalpindi. 

Injantry. 

3rd Guidos Infantry (F. F.) . 
l-57th Wilde’s Rifles (F. F.) , 

, Mar dan 

Kohat. 

l-109th Infantry . « . 

l-151st Sikh Infantry . , 

3-8th Gurkha ltifles 

t « O J» 

Chaklala. 

Ilangu and Sa- 
inana, 

3-9th Gurkha Rifles 

. Kohat. 

1 Section Trench Howitzers (Stokes) 

* . , 1 »» 

No. 57 Field Company, 1st S. and M. 
No. 44 Divisional Signal Compauy . 
Section Ammunition Column • 

...» 

. Pgona* 

To bo impro¬ 
vised. 


60th Brigade. 

Headquarters , . . 

. . Ambala 

2-26th Punjabis . 

Do. 

•t-BQth Garhwal Rifles . 

. Dehra Dun 


A. II. KlstacR, C.B, 


V O'-* 

, by absorbing 

t l 2 Battalion* 

| from Kohat 

.J Brigade. 
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Supply and Transport Units. 

No. 11 .Brigade Supply and Transport- Headquarters . Kohat. 

No. 31 „ „ Section 

No. 32 „ „ „ .... Rawalpindi 

No. 11 Divisional Supply Park 
No. 366 Bakery Section 
No. 366 Butchery Section 
10th Pack Mule Corps (4 troops) 

38th „ „ „ . ... Kohat. 

58th Draught Pony Corps (4 troops 200 carts) . . Kalka. 

67th Pack Mule Corps (5 troops) • Lucknow . 

5th Government Camel Corps .... Kohat. 

53rd Silladar Camel Corps (5 lroop3) • . . Sargodka. 

Local ” Transport (133 mules, 54 camels, 10 Kohat. 
bullocks, 4 tongas). 

No. 3 Bullock Half Troops (6 tongas, 14 bullocks) . Nowshern. 


<SL 


Temporarily- 


Under formrv- 
tion. 


Medical Units. 

Nos. 45 and 60 Combined Field Ambulances 
No. 144 Indian Field Ambulance . . » 

No. 8 Sanitary Section . . 

No. 3 Motor Ambulance Convoy (2 Sections) 


No. 27 Combined Casualty Clearing Station 

A. -4 British „ „ „ 

B. and C.-27 Indian „ „ » 

No 3. 11 and 41 British Staging Sections 
Nos, 81, S2,9/), Indian Staging Sections 
No. 16 Advanced Depot Medical Stores 
A.-36 British General Hospital 
A. B. aud C. 29 Indian General Hospital . . Meerut. 


Kohat. 

Kohat and 
Rawalpindi. 

Kohat. 

Bombay . 


Rawalpindi. 


Additional Sec¬ 
tion. To be- 
formed on 

mobilization. 


Veterinary Units. 

No. 19 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section. . . Lucknow. 

Labour. 

14Ub Labour Corps • .*••• Rawalpindi. 

WAZ1RISTAN FORCE. 
Headquarters Waziristan Force . 

No. 3 Lifcho Section, 2nd S. and M, ... 

No. 8 Engineer Field Park, 1st S. and Id. . • 

1 Ordnance Depot Unit ..... 

fiannu Area. 


For Kohat. 


H&dqtialters Bannu Brigade 


. Bannu. 
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Cavalry. 

31st Lancers (H. Q. and 4 squadrons) . . Baunu*. 

Artillery . 

33rd (Reserve) Mountain Battery .... Bannu. 
Frontier Garrison Artillery „ 

Machine Gun Corps. 

No. io Armoured Motor Brigade- 

Headquarters . . Bannu. 

No. 5 Armmre.l Motor Battery A ” . . . „ 

^o. 6 „ „ „ c 


Infantry . 


l-41stDogrus ..... 

1- 103rd Maliratta Light Infantry . 

2- 112th Infantry ..... 

3- 6th Gurkha Rifloi .... 

1 Section Treuch Howitzers (Stokes) 

No. 55 Field Company, 1st S. and M. 

* Section, No. 39 Divisional Sig. Co. 

No. 1 L. of C. Signal Section 
Section Ammunition Columu . 


Bannu. 

Mira nshat i. 
Bannu, 
Miranshah. 
Bannu. 

a 

K awalpindi. 
Poona. 

To he impro- 


xf. 


Supply and Transport Units. 

^ “ 1 ‘ Supply and Transport Headquarters . Bannu 

V aUt * ^ ® r *gado Supply Sections . 

1- Divi.ic,, Supply Park . . . 

No. 331 Bakery SocUon. 

No. 381 Butchery . . ‘ ‘ 

\ ^ ra n*port (351 Pack Males, 2^2 camels, 12 
•km V ’ 7 tou 5-' as and 10 Bullocks). 

*J1> Pack Mate Corps(6troops) . . ... 

‘ J»t. Draught Bullock Corps . . . 

8th Draugh 

12th M ” ... 

14th ” 

*•**«.; 

B3r<l &llla(1w Csmel Corps (3 Troops) 


<SL 





N°- 4 Indian field Ambulance . • 

* 0- 42 Combined Field Ambulance , 

* Ao. 4 Sanitary Sod ion 

^’ 0n ^ Motor Ambulance Convoy 

* Indiun Casualty Clearing Station . 
• to lb British Staging Sections 


Medical Units. 


, Sargodha. 

Bannu, Miramhkb 
Rawalpi ndi, 
Bannu. 

Bombay. 

Rawalpindi. 


Additional Soc- 
tion. 

To bo formed. 
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Medical Units —contd. 


No. 17 British Staging Section 

Nos. 66, 98, 93 and 100 Indian Staging Sections 

No. 13 Advanced Depot Medical Stores . 

No. 38 Indian General Hospital • 

No. 20 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section 


. Lahore, 
o Rawalpindi. 

• f> 

. Lahore. 

. Rawalpindi. 


Derajat Area . 


Headquarters Derajat Brigade 


. D. I. Khan. 


Cavalry . 

27th Cavalry (H. Q. and 4 squadrons) . 

Artillery . 

No. 27 Mountain Battery . 


a 


Tank. 


Machine Gun Corps. 

No. 7 Armoured Motor Battery “ A” (No. 10 Bde.) . D, I. Khan, 

\ 

Infantry . 


•66th Punjabis ...»*• 

1- 76tli 

2- 2nd Gurkha Rifles . . . • * 

1 Section Trench Howitzers (Stokes) 

No. 75 Field Coy. 3rd S. and M. . 

1 Brigade Section, No. 33 Divl. Signal Company 

No. 2 L. of C. Signal Section 

Section Ammunition Column . . ♦ 


Tank. 

D. I. Khan. 


>t 


>* • 

Tank. 


>t 

Poona. 

To be improvised. 


Supply and Transport Units . 


No. 13 Brigade S. and T. Headquarters . 

• 

D. I. Khau. 

No. 13 Divisional Troops Supply Section 

• 

tt 

No. 37 Brigade Supply Section 

• 

Tauk. 

No. 396 Bakery Section 

. . . 

tt 

No. 396 Butchery „ ... 

. 

tt 

No. 13 Divisional Supply Park 

. 

Lahore. 

“Local” Transport (756 pack mules, 346 
12 A. T. carts, 7 tongas, 16 Bullocks) . 

camels. 

D. I. Khan. 

48th Pack Mule Corps <2* troops) . 

• 

Bannu, 

6th Govt. Camel Corps (6 troops) . 

• 

Sirsa. 

Sth Patiala Camel Corps 

. 

Ivalka. 

57th Silladar „ „ ... 

. 

Multan. 

71st Govt. „ » * ' 

• 

D. I. Khan. 

Medical 

No. 2 Indian Field Ambulance 

Units. 

D. I. Khan. 

43 Combined „ » • # 

• 

n 

i No. 4 Sanitary Sectiou 


Tank. 

1 Section No. 4 Motor Ambulance Convoy 

• 

Quetta, 


Tank. 


Temporarily. 


Tank. 

Rawalpindi. 

(Additional 
tion—to 
i’ormod.) 
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Medical 


Units —contd. 


No. 118 Indian Casualty Clearing Station * 

Nos. 18,19, 20, 41, 42 and 43 Brit. Staging Sections 
Noel 59, CO and 79 Indian Staging Sections 
No. 11 Advanced Depot Medical Stores . 

A. B. and C.-43 Indian General Hospital. 

No. 21 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section 


D. I. Khan. 
Lahore. 

D. I. Khan. 
Rawalpindi. 
Lahore. 
Meerut. 


Lines of Communication . 


Under D. I. G. C., Kalabagli— 


Nos. 102 to 164 Supply Depot Sections 



Bannu. 

4 No. 22 Supply Workshop Section 



17 

No. 77 Supply Tally Section . 



17 

No. 22 Supply Depot Headquarters . 



D. I. Khan. 

Nos. 105— 168 Supply Depot Sections 



17 

£ No. 22 Supply Workshop Section . 



11 

Nos, 74 — 81 Supply Tally „ 



Rawalpindi. 

No. 172 Supply Depot . 



71 

Nos. 174 and 175 Depot. 



ii 

£■ No. 23 Supply Workshop Section 



ii 

Nos. 84 and 85 Supply Tally „ 



17 

48 Pack Mule Corps (detachment 9 mules) 



Bannu. 

No. 7 Bullock Half Troop (A. T.) 



17 

No. 9 „ 



D. I. Khan. 

No. 10 „ 



Sialkot. 

No. 14 

)y 4 



Jullundur. 

% 30 Bullock Half Troop (A. T.) 



Bombay. 

No. 36 „ , 



Bannu. 

No - 38 ” ” ” 



Debra Dun. 

No. 40 

H yi it H 



17 

No. 42 



Kotdwara. 

No. 49 

» >j >j a * 



Fyzabad, Lucknow. 

No. 50 

» 17 17 11 



Bannu. 

No. 51 



Lucknow, Cnwnpore 

•».5th Labour Corps .... 



Bannu ? 

103 rd 

M * • » • 



„ ? 

105th „ „ (detachment) . 



ii 


Headquarter a Inspector General of Communications, Northern, Supply Units. 


Under I). I. Q. 0., Kohat— 

Nos. 159 to 161 Supply Depot Sections 

. Kohat. 

i No. 21 Supply Workshop Section . 

• ii 

Nos. 74 to 76 Supply Tally „ 

• ii 

No, 21 Supply Depot Headquarters . , 

• it 

Under D. I. Q. C„ Jamrud- 

Nos. 276 to 280 Supply Depot Sections 

. Peshawar. 

i No. 87 Supply Workshop Section . 

* • 17 

Nos, 133 and 134 Supply Tally Sections . 

* it 



\ 






WON !* 0 ' 



Transport TJtiUr. 


48th Pack Male Corps (detachment) (4 troop) 

. Bannu: 

No. 3 Bullock Half Troop (A. T.) (detachment) 

. Nowshera. 

-*V o. 1 o ,, 

>3 

99 

93 • 

. Rawalpindi* 

No. 16 „ 

99 

99 

93 • » * 

. Ferozepore. 

No. 17 * 

99 

99 

33 ** • • 

. Amhala. 

No. 37 „ 

93 

99 

” : 

. Agra. 

No. 41 „ 

99 

39 

99 ... 

. Rawalpindi. 

No . 43 „ 

93 

39 

33 ... 

. Bareilly. 

No. 44 „ 

99 

99 

39 • 

, Rawalpindi. 

No. 45 „ 

9 ♦ 

99 

93 • 

. Campbellpore. 

No. 47 „ 

99 

99 

99 • • • 

. Allahabad. 

No. 48 „ 

99 

99 

99 • • • 

. Binapur. 

No. 53 „ 

99 

39 

39 ... 

. Bareilly. 

No. 55 „ 

99 

99 

„ (do bach me at) . 

. Calcutta, Cawnporc. 

No. 59 „ 

99 

99 

99 99 • 

. Calcutta. 

No. 60 „ 

99 

)> 

99 99 • 

. Dura Bum. 

No. G1 „ 

39 

99 

39 99 • 

. Calcutta. 

19th Pack Mule Corps (2 

f Troops) 

. P.awalpindi. 

43rd ,, 

99 

(lj Troops) . 

* 99 

61st „ Pony „ 

(44 Troops) . 

. Agra. 

No. 3 Iiullock Half Troop (A. T.) . 

. Nowshera. 


Mechanical Transport . 

1). I. G. C., Kohat— 

No* 1 M. T. Company ..... Peshawar. 

B. I. G. C., Jamrud— 

2so. 2 2f. T. (Company ..... Rawalpindi. 


D. I. G. G\, Kalabagh— 

No. 3 M. T. Company (30 lorries) ... „ 

No. 630 M. T. Company R. A. S. 0. (M. T. details 

28 M. A. C.).Peshawar. 

I). I. G. C., .Tamrud— 

No. 602 M. T. Company It. A. S. C. • . . Rawalpindi. 

D. I. G. C., Kalabagh— 

No. 693 M, T. Company R« »A. S. C, (lo.-s 1 

section), Peshawar ..... Peshawar. . 

B. I. G. C., Kohat— 

No. 694 M. T. Company R. A. S. C. 2 sees. • „ 

B. I. G. C., Kalabagh— 

Central M. T. Repair Workshop 2 secs. . . „ 

Labour Units . 

17 th Labour Corps (detachment) .... Jubbulpore. For Peshawar 

100th » $) .. 

101st „ „.• « 

102nd „ „ ♦ ♦ * * • # 

112th „ „.. » 
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Baluceistax Force. 

Headquarters, Baluchistan Force . e „ Quetta. 


Coups Teoop3. 

Royal Air Force . 

1 Flight, No. 114 squadron, R. A. F. Quetta. 


Signal Units . 

Xo. 2 \\ agon YV ireless Section, No. 3 Wireless Squadron R a w al p i n d i. 

Under forma¬ 
tion. 


Sappers and Miners. 

Xo. 71 Field Company, 3rd S. and M. . . Xnshki Extension. 

^°‘ » » Srd „ (2 sections) . „ „ 

Xo. 2 Engineer Field Park . Quetta. 


Ordnaac : Services. 


1 0r '>nauco Depot Unit 


. To be formed on 
Mobilization. 


Headquarters; 
l^th Indian Cavalry 
41st 

*» » (less 2 squadrons) 

42 nd „ 

” >» « • , 

^°‘ "■* Squadron'Mnuhine Gun Corps 
‘ S ' 0, ' ridd Troop, 3rd S. and M. 

>• 0 . 0 Cavalry Brigade Sign.l Troop 
No> 49 Br >gtide Supply Troop 
No8 ' 680 5S7 Bakery Section. 

^<09. oSo and 5S7 Butchery Sections 
r ' ird Draught Mule Corps . 

Puck Mul ° Corps (2i troops) 


Mounted Brigade. 

12lh Mounted Brigade . 

Sheikh Maudab. 


^ Vidian Cavalry Field Ambulance 
Indian Mobile Vofcerinarv Section 


^dqnartors, 4th Division 


4ru Division 


Baleli. 


Quetta. 


Sibi. 

Quetta, 


To be allotted: 
transport not 
available. 


Quetta. 

Bnleli. 


Quetta. 


Hoad 


Quarters 


-nd Bn. Th° King’s (Lirorpool) Kegt 
^ 1 Eight Infantry , 
z, 50th Riflea (F. F.) 

Baluchis 


10th Infantry Brigade. 

. Quetta. 


. Harnai. 

. Quetta. 

. Karachi. 








wa mi 0 ' 


Headquarters 

1st Bn., West- Riding Regt. . 
l-4fcli Gurkha Rifles 

1- 22nd Punjabis . <» 

2- 10th Gurkha Rifles o 


Headquarters . . » 

1- 4th R. W. Kent Regt. 

2- 119th Infantry 

3- 7th Gurkha Rifles . . 

1-129th Baluchis 
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Uth Infantry Brigade . 

. Quetta. 

. « • • » 

• • i • » 

• e • * >9 

. Chaman. 

57th Infantry Brigade . 
a . . . Quetta. 

. . • ♦ » 

, * . • Pi9hin. 

.... Quetta. 

. . • * » 


Divisional Tboops. 


Headquarters dth Division. 


25th Cavalry (F. F.) . 

2-23rd Pioneers . 

No. 270 Machine Gun Company 
No. 281 „ j> *> 


. Quetta. 

. Amhala. 
. Quetta. 

. Mhow. 


Divisional Artillery. 


Headquarters *•••** 

2l6t Brigade R. F. A.— 

Headquarters • 

101st Buttery, B. P. (18 prs.) . 

102nd „ „ (18 prs.) . 

1107th (Howitzer) Battery, K. P. A. 

No. 4 Divisional Ammunition Column . 

No. IV,—British Mountain Artillery Brigade— 
Headquarters • 

No. 1 Mountain Artillery, U. G. A. . 

No. 9 ,, »> »* 


. Quetta. 


. II y d e r a b 
(Sind). 

* II y d e r a b 
(Sind). 

. Quetta, 

. Hyderat 
(Sind). 

■ »t *» 

. Quetta, 
o Quetta. 


Divisional Engineers. 


Headquarters . 

No. 17 Field Company, 3rd S and M. (2 sections) 


Quetta. 

Kirkce. 


No. 24 „ „ 3rd „ • 

No. 73 „ „ 3rd „ (less 2 sections) 

No. 33 Divisional Signal Company . . * • * 


» 

Quetta. 

Quetta. 


<SL 

Temp, in Lahore. 


ad 

a d 

a d 2 5" Hows. and 4 
4’5" Hows. 
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Divisional S. and T. Units. 


No. 4 Divisional Supply Company . 

Nos. 106 to 115 Bakery Sections 
Nos. 105 to 115 Butchery „ 
fi Local ” Transport (173 mules) 

14th Pack Mule Corps (with 200 carts) 

52nd „ Pony „ 

55th f j » • • • 

60th Draught Mulo Corps (4 troops) (with 200 
A. T. carts). 

68th Pack Mulo Corps (5^ troops) 0 
7th Government Camel Corps (5 troops) 

Bahawalpur and Khairpur Camel Corps* 

Detachment of No. 20 Half Troop A. T. Bullocks 
(12 tongas, 26 Bullocks). 


Quetta. 


Jhansi. 

Quetta. 

Ambala. 

Poona, 

Multan. 

Bahawalpur. 

Quotta. 


Divisional Medical Units . 


No. 15 Combined Pield Ambulauce . 

No. 52 yi ,, j> 

No. 51 ,, tt t f 

$ No. 35 Sanitary Section 
£ No. 24 

No. 15 Indian Mobile Veterinary Section] 


Force in East Persia and L. op C. 


Meshed Force 

Force Headquarters . . . . - 

28th Light Cavalry . 

12th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop* 

l-19th Punjabis ...••• 

No. 43 Combined Cavalry Field Ambulance 
2 Secs. No. 17S Indian Cavalry Field Ambulance 
No. 20 Sanitary Section * . • • • 

No. 53 Brigade S. and T. Directorate . 

No. 07 Brigade Supply Section 
Nos. 297, 307 and 303 Supply DepOfc Sections . 
Detachment 14tli Mulo Corps ...» 


Quetta. 


Meshed. 

*» 

E. Persia. 
Meshed. 


Quetta. 


2 Squadrons, 41st Cavalry 
107th Pioneers • 
l-93th Infantry (6 companies) 
120th Infantry 

I No. 17 Field Coy., 1st S. and M. 
No. 71 „ >, i 9 » 

i No. 73 „ „ ft » 

Sistau Detachment, £rd*S. and MJ 


Line op Communication. 

. . Persia. 


. Saindak (Sistfri). 
• Sistau. 



• Under formation. 
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Line oe Coitmukication — contd. 

Nfo. 7 Litho Section ... 

104fch Labour Corps 

Base Dep6t ..... 

*2 Sections, No. 116 Indian Field Ambulance 

1 ji if . IdS ft 9y it 

1 if fi 175 ,, 3 , •> 

No. 6, and halt No. 35 Sanitary Sections * 

2 Secs., No. 17 Copibined Casualty Clearing Section 

1 Sec., No. 29 Indian Casualty Clearing Section 
Nos. 4, 21 and 22 British Staging Sections 
Nos. 73, 74, 110 and 111 Indian Staging Sections 
Nos. 58 and 59 Combioed General Hospitals 
No. 12 Advanced Depot Medical Stores 

2 Secs. Motor Ambulance Convoy . 

No. 21 X-Ray Section 
1 Sec. No. 2 Base Depot of Medic^fetores 
No. 63 Draught Pony Corps . . . .Quetta. 

2nd Govt. Camel Corps . . # - 

54th SilUdar Camel Corps 

55th ,, it jf • • 

1 Troop, 56th Sill ad xr Camel Corps 

5 Troops, 60th Grantee „ „ 

61st Grantee Camel Corps 
doth Govt. „ ,, • 

72nd Hired „ » 

No, 5 M. T. Company (Ford Vans) and attached 
section. 

1 Light Lorry Section . 

Locally purchased camels and donkeys , 

Locally hired mules 

No. 33 Divisional S. and T. Headquarters 
i9 3} „ Troops Supply Section 

„ Brigade S. and T. Directorate 
Nos. 9S and 99 Brigade Supply Section - 
No. 52 Brigade S. and T. Headquarters (L. of C.) 

No. 54 S, and T. Headquarters (L. of C.) 

Non. 41—43 Supply Workshop Section* . 

Nos. 601, 60i, 603 and 604 Bakery Sections 


<SL 


Returning to India. 


„ Butchery 


1 Advanced Ordnance Depot 

1 Sletio aery Depot 

2 Bose Poet Office 
15 Field Post Offices 
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Baluchistan Area Troops . 
Cavalry. 

3rd Horse (Headquarters and 4 Squadrons) . 


<SL 


Alwar LaDcers 
Gwalior Lancers 

Patiala Lancers 


Loralai. 

Alwar. 

Gwalior. 


Afterwards re¬ 
placed by 13th 
Lancers, 


Patiala. 


Artillery . 


Quetta. 


Signal Units. 


Poona. 


38th Mountain Battery . 

No. 3 of L. of C. Signal Section 

Machine Cm Corps. 

No. 8 Armoured Motor Battery “ A ” (No. 6 Brigade) Quetta. 
No. 10 Motor Machine Gun Battery 

Infantry . 

No? 17 Special Service Battalion ♦ 


Temp. Hyder¬ 
abad. 


Under forma¬ 
tion. * 


2-llth Rajputs 

2- 15th Sikhs. 

3- 124th Baluchistan Infantry • 

3-1 st Gurkha Hides. 

> Supply Units. 

No. 4 Divisional Area Troops Supply Section * 

No. 25 Divisional Troops Supply Section , • 

No. 73 Brigado Supply Section 
Nos. 116 to 118 Bakery Sections 
„ a » » Butchery Sections. 

Transport improvised locally. 

No. 13 Field Veterinary Section . 


Loralai. 

Ferozepore. 

Karachi. 

Fort Sandeman. 


Quetta. 


. Quotta, Harnai. 
Sibi. 

Quetta, 


, Quetta. 

Lines of Communication* 

No. 204 Supply Depot Section . • 

No. 210 „ „ » • 

Ho 98 „ Tally „ 

Headquarter,. Tn.pectcr General of Communication,. Southern. 

Transport Units* 

P/v . nA Under forma- 

68th Pack Pony Corps (detachment) (k troop) • * J:O0na * 

No. 19 Bullock H.lf Troop (A. T.) (8 tongM, Quetla, 

22 bullocks). 

No,. 20, 21 Bollock H.lf Troop* (A- T.) (8 tongas, „ 

22 bullocks). 


tion. 


Line op Communication— contd . 


Nfo. 7 Litho Section . . . . • . 

104fch Labour Corps .... 

Base Depot ...... 

2 Sections, No. 116 Indian Field Ambulance . 

i >i a. ns „ ,, ,, . • 

1 )> t% I/O )) }t • * 

No. 6, and lial£ No. 35 Sanitary Sections * 

2 Secs., No. 17 Combined Casualty Clearing Section . Returning to India. 

1 Sec., No. 29 Indian Casualty Cloaring Section 
Noa. 4, 21 and 22 British staging Sections 

Nos. 73, 74, 110 and 111 Indian Staging Sections 

Nos. 58 and 59 Combioed General Hospitals 

No. 12 Advanced Depot Medical Stores . • 

2 Secs. Motor Ambulance Convoy .... 

No. 21 X-Ray Section ..... 

1 Sec. No. 2 Base Depot of Mcdicq^tores 

No. 63 Draught Pony Corps .... Quette. 

2nd Govt. Camel Corps 

54th Silladar Camel Corp3 ..... 

5oth „ tt tt » . • • • 

1 Troop, 55th Silludar Camel Corps 
5 Troops, 60th Grantee „ „ ... 

61st Grantee Camel Corps ..... 

both Gov't. ,» tt ... 

72nd Hired „ „ .... 

No, 5 M. T. Company (Ford Vans) and attached 
section. 

1 Light Lorry Section. 

Locally purchased camels and donkeys 
Locally hired males ... • 

No. 33 Divisional S. and T. Headquarters 
w B „ Troops Supply Section . 

„ „ Brigade S. and T. Directorate 

Nos. 9S and 99 Brigade Supply Section . 

No. 62 Brigade S. and T. Headquarters (L. of 0.) 

No. 54, & and T. Headquarters (L. of C.) 

Non. 41—18 Supply Workshop Suction* . 

Noa. 601, C02, 603 and 604 Bakery Sections 
„ „ „ » » » Butchery „ * • 

1 Advauced Ordnanco Depot .... 

1 Statioaery Depot ..... 

] Bose Poet Office .... 

15 Field Pout Offices 
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Baluchistan Area Troops . 
Cavalry, 


3rd Horse (Headquarters and 4 Squadrons) . 
Alwar LaDcers « a 

Gwalior Lancers » . „ 


, Loralai. 

. Alwar. 

. Gwalior, 


Patiala Lancers Patiala. 



Afterwards re¬ 
placed by 13th 
Lancers, 


Artillery. 

38th Mountain Battery Quetta. 

Signal Units. 

No. 3 of L. of C. Signal Section . . . • Poona. 


Machine Cun Corps. 

No. 8 Armoured Motor Battery " A(No. 6 Brigade) Quetta. 


No, 19 Motor Machine Gun Battery • 

Infantry . 

No! 17 Special Service Battalion . 

2-llth Rajputs 

2- 15th Sikhs . 

3- 124th Baluchistan Infantry 

3-let Gurkha Hides • . • • 

' Supply Units. 

No. 4 Divisional Area Troops Supply Section . 

No. 25 Divisional Troops Supply Section . • 

No. 73 Brigade Supply Section 
Nos. 116 to 118 Bakery Sections . 

„ „ „ „ Butchery Sections, . • 

Transport improvised locally. 

No. 13 Field Veterinary Section ... 


JJ 


Loralai. 

Fcrozepore. 

Karachi. 

Fort Sandeman. 


Quetta. 

ft 

f> 


Quetta. 


Temp. Hyder¬ 
abad. 


Under forma¬ 
tion. 


No. £04 Supply Depot Section 
No - 210 „ 

No 98 „ Tally „ 


Lines of ComiMHtieation. 

. Quotta, Harnai. 
. . . r . Sibi. 

. . . .. Quetta. 


Jttadjuarfrrt, Tn.ptctor Oentral of Communication*, Southern. 
Transport Units. 


68tli Pack Pony Corps (detachment) (1 troop) • • Poone* 


Under 

tion. 


forma- 


No. 19 Bullock Half Troop (A. T.) (8 tonga*, Quetla 
22 bullocks). 

No., 20. 21 Bullock Half Troop* (A. T.) (8 toBgas, „ 

22 bullock*). 


r; 




Transport Units —contd. 

No. 22 Bullock Half Troop3 (A. T.) (8 tongas, Karachi. 

22 bullocks). 

Nos. 65, 66 Bullock Half Troops (A. T.) (8 tongas, Bellary. 

22 bullocks). 

Nos. 67, 68 Bullock Half Troops (A. T.) (8 tongas, Secunderabad. 
22 bullocks). 

No. 69 Bullock Half Troops (A. T.) (8 tongas, Madras. 

22 bullocks). 

No. 70 Bullock Half Troops (A. T.) (8 tongas, Wellington. 
22 bullocks). 

No. 71 Bullock Half Troops (A. T.) (8 tongas, Mallapuram. 
22 bullocks). 

No. 72 Bullock Half Troops (A. T.) (8 tongas, Wellington. 
22 bullocks). 


Medical Units . 

2 Sections No. 4 Motor Ambulance Convoy • a Quetta. 


Nos. 18 and 36 Combined Casualty Clearing Station. „ 

Nos. 23 to 25 British Staging Sections » 

Nos. 46 and 47 British Staging Sections . . „ 

Nos. 119, 120, 157, 158, 16 L, 162, 163,164, and 165 
Indian Staging Sections. 

No. 41 Sanitary Section ...««» 

i No. 24 „ „ . 

£ No. 42 „ „. 

No. 17 Advanced Depot Medical Stores » 

No. 43 British General Hospital . ♦ • • > 

No. 33 Indian „ „ .* 

Labour. 


Additional 8o< 
tions to l* 
formed. 


107th Labour Corps (Wing.) . 
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APPENDIX II. 

Ittif of British Army units employed on the North-West Frontier in the operations against Afghanistan between the 

6th May 1919 and the 8th August 1919 . 



(Excluding Administrative units.) 


Unit. 

Force. 

Date of joining Force. 

From 

Remarks. 

Hot At Air Force. 

Headquarter 52nd Wing It. A. F. 

No .20 Squadron It. A. F. , 

No. 81 Squadron R A F. 

No. 4S Squadron R A. F. • 

No. 114 Squadron U. A. F. 

CWAtRY. 

1 fit (Kiug’t) Dragoon Guards . 

NVW. V. t\ . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Baluchistan Force » 

N.-W, F. F. . 

Baluchistan Force . < 

N.-W. F. F. , 

In Force on 6th May 1919 


To Dakka. Arrived 14tli 

Artillery. 

“ M Battery It. HA.. 

• 

. N.-W. F. F. . 

(Risalpur). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 


May 1919. 

f 

To Dakka. Arrived 14th 

Hdqrs. 7th R. F. A, . . 

Hdqrs. I6tb Bde. R. F. A, 

_ Hdqra. 21 s t Ede. IL F: A. 

Hdqrs. 217th Bde E F. A. 

^-Ith Bty. R.F.A. 

Ditto 

(Risalpur). 

In Force on Gill May 1919 


May 1919. 

To Landi Koval. 

. Ditto 

(Noweli era) 

In Force on 0th May 1919 

.. . 

To Peshawar. 

Baluchistan Force . 

(Rawalpindi). 

20th May 1919 . 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

To Chaman Area. 

. N.-W. F. F. . 

9tli June 1919 . • . 

Lahore 

To Nowshora. 

. Ditto . 

In Force on 6tli May 1919 (Now- 
shorn). 


To Landi Kotal. 


c 
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list of British Army units employed on the North-W<est Frontier, etc. —contd. 


Um f . 

Force. 

Date of joining Force, 

From 

Remarks. 

Artilleiu —eon id. 

38th Bty. E F.A. 

N.-W.F. F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Now- 


To Jamrud. 

74th Bty. U.F.A. .... 

Ditto 

sliera). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Ra- 


To Peshawar. 

77th Bty. B.F A. 

Ditto 

walpindi). 

In Force o • Gth May 1919 (Pesha- 

Ml 

For Dakka. 

78th Bty. E F.A. 

Ditto . o 

war)* 9Mi June 1919. 

9th June 1919 

Jull undue . 

To Nowskcra. 

39th Bty. :.F.A. . 

Ditto 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Ra- 

... 

To Koliat. 

OOth Bty. R.F.A. 

Ditto • . 

walpindi). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Ra¬ 


To Budui Bridge. 

To Quetta. 

101 Bt Bty, R F.A, . 

Baluchistan Force . . 

walpindi). 

14th May 1919 . 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

lOind Bty to R.F.A. » 

Ditto . •- 

In Force on 6tli May 1919 

Ta Chaman Area. 

1091st Bty. R.F.A. . 

N.-W. F. F. . 

(Quetta). 

9th Juno 1919 .... 

Lahore 

To Nowsliera. 

1003rd Bty. R.F.A. .... 

D »tto • » • 

9th June 1919 .... 

Jullundur. . 

Ditto. 

If 06th Bty. K.F.A. 

Ditto 

1st June 1919 .... 

Ambala 

To Koliat. 

1.04th Bty. RF A, ' 

Baluchistan Force . 

7th July 1919 .... 

Meerut 

For Baluchistan Area. 

1107th Bty. R.F.A . . 

Ditto . . 

16th May 1919 .... 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

To Chaman Area. 

No. 1 Special Section. R F.A. «, 

N.-NV. F. F . 

In Force on Gth May 1919 

... 

1st divisional Amnramtiu/ Column 

Ditto . . • 

(Peshawar). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Now- 

... 

To Kacka Garhi. 

B.F A. 

2nd Division 1 Ammunition Column 

Ditto 

shera). 

In Force on Gth May 1919 (Rawal¬ 

1 

... 


R.F.A. 

4'h Divisional Ammunition Column 
R.F.A. 

Baluchistan Force . 

pindi). 

20th May 1919 . 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

To Chaman Area, 

No. 12 Divisional mmunition Column 

N.-W. F. F. . 

9th June 1919 .. .. 

Lahore and Amrit¬ 

To Nowshera, 

4 th Bde. Ammunition Column U.F.A. 

' " . f /' 

1 D lttO • a • « 

1st June 1919 . 

sar. 

Ambala m , 

i 

To Kohat, 




















AimHunitiou Colamo, ft. H. A,. 


N.-W. F. F. . 


1st Cavalry Brigade Ammunition 
Column. 

H. Q. Heavy Briga'lo ft. G. A. . 

No. i British .Mountain Artillery 

Brigade. 

No. 2 British Mountain Artillery 

Brigade. 

No. i British Mountain Artillery 

Brigade. 

No. 1 Mountain Battery R. G. A. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Baluchistan Force 
Ditto 


No. 3 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 


N.-W. F, F. t 


No, 4 Mountain Battery.. R. G. A. . Ditto 
No. 6 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. . Ditto 


No. 8 Mountain Battery, R. G. A. 


Ditto 


No. 9 Mountain Battery, IU G. A. 
f ilth (Heavy) Battery, R. G. A. 

68th (Heavy) Battery, R. G. A. 
(Cadre only). 


Baluchistan Force 
IN.-W r. F. . 
Ditto 


. In Force onGth May 1919. (Rlsal- 
pur). 


Formed on 25th June 1919. (At 
Dacca). 

4th July 1919 . 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Pesha 
war). 

17th May 1919 . 


Rurki . 


Rawalpindi 


In Force 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 


In Force 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 


• In Force 6th May 1919 (Rawal 

pindi). 

Ditto 

• In Force 6tli May 1919 (Pesha 

war). 

. In Force 6lh‘ May 1919 (Land 
Kotal.) 

. In Force 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 
20th June 1919 . 

. 10th July 1919 . 


Rurki . 
Do. . 



Absorbed in 1st Cavalry 
Brigade Ammunition 
Column. 


For Peshawar. 

To Landi Kotal 13th May 
1919. 

To Ali Masjid. 


To Lmdi Kotal llth May 
1919. 


For Peshawar. 

Absorbed in 60bh Battery 
R. G. A. 


CD 


ARiiocnzD Cabs A5d M. G. 
Cobps. 


No. 1 Armoured Motor Brigade*. 
No. 10 Armoured Motor Brigade 
No. 1 Armoured Motor Battery . 
No. 2 Armoured Motor Battery . 
No. 3 Armour* 1 M<<tor Battery . 
No. 4 Armoured Motor Battery . 


. N.-W. F. F. 

. VVaziristan Force 
. N.-W. F. F. 

• Ditto 

, Ditto 

. Ditto 


. In Force Gtb May 1919 (Peshawar) 
. 20th July 1919 

. Tn Force 6th May 1919 (Peshawar) 
. Ditto Ditto 

. j Ditto ' Ditto 

• [ In Force 6tb May 1919 (Kohat) 


For Dora Ismail Rian. 


• 01 
• •• 


















Listtof British Army mils employed an the Sot Ik-West Frontier, etc, —conoid. 


Unit. 

Force. 

Date of joining Force. 

From 

Uemabks. 

Abmocbbd Cabs and M. G. 
Coups— cantd. 

No. 5 Armoured Motor Battery . 

Waziristan Force . 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Bannu) . 


IM 

No. 6 Armoured Motor Battery . 

Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 


Incomplete. 

No. 7 Armoured Motor Battery 

Ditto 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Dora 


No. 8 Armoured Motor Battery . 

Baluchistan Force . 

Ismail Khan). 

17th July 1919 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

For Baluchistan Area. 

No. 11 Armoured Motor Battery 

Ditto 

20th June 1919 

Ambala 

To Quetta. 

No. 15 Machine Gun Squadron . 

N.-W. F. F. 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Peshawar) 


To Dakki. Arrived 11th 

No. *22 Machine Gun Squadron . 

Baluchistan Force . 

Tn Force Gth May 1919 (Quetta) , 

* 

May 1919. ' 

No. 21 Machine Gun Squadron 

N.-W. F. F. 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Risalpnr) 


To Peshawar. 

No. 5 Motor Machine Gun Battery 

Ditto 

1st June 1919 .... 

Ambala 

For Kohat. To return to 

No. 15 Motor Machine Gun Battery 

Ditto 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Peshawar) 


Ambala for 63rd Mobile 
Bde. 

No. 19 Motor Machine Gun Battery . 

Baluchistan Force . • 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 



No. 22 Motor Machine Gun Battery . 

N.-W. F. F. . 

15th May 1919 

Rawalpindi . 

To Parachinar. 

No. 222 Machine Gun Coy 

N.-W. F. F. . 

In Force 6th May 1919 (Abbotta- 

To Peshawar Area. 

No. 260 Machine Gun Coy. 

Ditto 

bad). 

17th May 1919 

Dalhousie 

For Peshawar. 

No. 263 Machine Gun Coy. 

1 Ditto 

In Force Gth May 1919. (Now- 


To Laudi Kotal. 

No, 270 Machine Gun Coy, 

1 

1 Baluchistan Force . 

shera). 

In Force Gth May 1919 (Quetta). 


To Chaman Area. 

No. 281 Machine Gun Coy. 

Ditto 

21st May 1919 . 

Mliow . 

To Quetta, 

No. 2S5 Machine Gun Coy. 

1 V.-W. F. F. . 

In Force 6tli May 1919. (Now- 


To Dakka. 

. 

| Ditto . , 

shera). 

i st J nne 1919 .... 

Rawalpindi 0 

To Kohat. 

No. 288 Machine Gun Coy. 

Ditto , 

In Force Gth May 1919. (Lahore). 

For Peshawar, 


















INFANTRY. 

2nd Bn. Som orsofc Light Infy. . 


Ditto 


fcnd Bn. North Staffords • 
Ui Bn. The Yorkshire Regt 
1st Bn. Royal Sussex • 
IL Durham Light Infy. . 
Irt Bn. South Lanes. 

£ *4tU Border llegt. . 

I -4th Royal West Surreys 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


2 rid Bn. T i e King's (Liverpool) 
l-4th Royal West Kents. . 

1st Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regi¬ 
ment 

, 1st Kent Regiment 
l-2Sth London Regiment . 

A-6th Loyal Sussex Regiment . 


Baluchistan Force 
Ditto 
Ditto 

N.-W. F. F. . 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1-atb Hants. 


Ditto 


Ho. 17 Spec ial Service Bn. 


Baluchistan Force 


<SL 


In Force 6th May 
war). 

1919 

(Peshft- 

1 

To Dakka. Arrived 14th 
May 1919. 

In Force 6th May 
shera). 

1919 

(Now- 

1 

To Lanli K liana. 

In Force 6th May 
Garhi). 

1919 

(Kacha 

... 

To Landi Kotal 1.1 th May 
1919. For Dakka Force. 

In I’orco 6th May 
pindi). 

1919 

(Rawal- 

... 

To Ali Mas]i(l. Arrived 
22nd May 1919, 

In Force 6th May 
pindi). 

1919 

(Rawal- 

«•« 

To Landi Kotal. Arrived 
20th May 1919. 

In Force 6tli May 
pindi). 

1919 

(Kawul- 

... 

To Nowsliora. 

In Force 6th May 
war). 

1919 

(Pcsha- 

... 

Detts. Nowshcra • and 
Kohafc. 

In Force 6th May 
dur). 

1919 

(Jullun- 

... 

To Nowshcra. 

. In Force 6lh May 
. Ditto 

. 17th May 1919 

1919 

(Quetta) 

Lahore 

To Peahin Area. 

To Chaman Area. 

1 20th May 1919 . 

. 17th May 1919 . 

. 20th May 1919 . 

• 

• 

Ferozepore . 

J ulliradur 

Lahore 

To Nowshcra. 

To Amritsar. For Kohat. 

To Kohat. 

Ditto 

. 22ud May 1919 

• 

* i 

Do. 

, Deolali • 

To Kohat. (To Simla 
Hills for 63rd Mobile 
Bde.) 

For Quetta. 


















List ; Indian. A* my unit* employed, on the North-West Frontier between 6th May and Sth August 1919. 

(Excluding Administrative units.) 



Unit. 




Force. 

Date of joining Force. 

From 

Cavalry. 

1st Lancers 


t 


N.-W. F. F. . 

Tu Force on Gth May 1919 (Risal- 


3rd Horse 


• 


Baluchistan Forco . 

pur). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 


4th Cavalry . 




N.-W. F. F. . 

(Loralai). 


12th Cavalry . 



• 

Ditto 

6th Juno 1919 .... 

Ambala 

13ih Lancers . 



; 

Baluchistan Force . 

30tl\ May 1919 .... 

Meerut 

. 



• 

N.-W. F. F. . . . 

6tli June 1919 .... 

Lahore 

23rd Cavalry . 




Ditto 

12th May 1919 .... 

Ferozepore . 

2Gtb Cavalry, F. F. 



• 

Baluchistan Force . 

In Force on 6tli May 1919 (Quetta) 

27th Cavalry . 




Waziristan Force 

In Force on 6th May 19i9 (D. I. K.) 


28th Light Cavalry . 



, 

East Persia . . 0 


30th Lancers . 




N.-W. F. F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Pesha¬ 


31st Lancers • 




Waziristan Force 

war). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Bunnu). 


33rd Light Cavalry . 



• 

N.-W. F. F. . 

In Forco on 6th May 1919 (Risal- 


37th Lancers 



• 

Ditto 

pur). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Kohat). 


40th Cavalry . 

41st Cavalry , 

42nd Cavalry . 


• 

* 

| Baluchistan Force. 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Quetta). 

••• 

Patiala Lancers 



# 

Ditto , , 

28th May 1919 .... 

Patiala 

Alwar Lancers. 


• 


Ditto 

25th June 1919 .... 

Alwar * 

Nuvanagar Lancers . 
Bhopal Lancers « 


• 

• 

Ditto , 

4th July 1919 .... 

Karachi 


« 

0 

Waziristan Force . . 

9th June 1919 , 0 

Ambala • 


<SL 


REMARKS. 


To Dakka on 15th May. 

To Chaman on 28th July. 
At Marclan. 

2 Sqdns. only. Remainder 
Ambala. 

For Quetta. 

I sqdu. only. Remainder 
Lahore. 

For Peshawar. 

To Clmman on 15th May 
1919. 


To Dakka on 13th May. 


Ditto. 


f To Chaman, on 4tli June 
) 1919 (2 sqdns. 41st 

j Cavalry to East Persia 
C. Force). 

Zhoh Mobile Column. 


For Loralai. 

For D. I. K. and Tank. 
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miSTfiy. 



ABtoisEr. 


Headquarters, No. I Mountain Artillery 

Brigade. 

Headquarters, No. 3 .Mountain Artillery 
Brigade. 

23nd Mountain Battery . , 

23rd Mountain Battery 


24tL Mountain Battery 

27th Mountain Battery . , 

28tli Mountain Battery 
dOth Mountain Battery 
rd Mountain Battery 
«15th Mountain Battery 
37th Mountain Battery , . 

fountain Battery 
Frontier Garrison Artillery 

I Kashmir Mountain Battery 
• - Kashmir Mountain battery 


Signals. 

No. 33 Divisional Signal Company 
36 Divisional Signal Company 


- o. 38 Divigioral Signal Company 


No. 39 Divisional Signal Company 

1 40 Divisional Si' lal Company 

Army Corps Signal Company 
No, I t D; visional Signal Company 


’ N.-W. F. F. . 

7th June i.910 : * 

Abbottabad . . 

Ditto . , 

JUtli Juno 1919 .... 


N.-W. F. F. . 

N.-W. F. F, . 

f Waziristan Force 
\N.-W. F. F. (16th Div.) 

Ditto .... 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Now- 
ahera). 

4th June 1919 .... 
12th July 1919 . 

Abbottabad . . 

Abbottabad 

Bannu 

Waziriatan Force 

N.-W. F, F. . 

N.-W. F. F. . . 

Waziristan Force 

Waziristan Force 
Baluchistan Force . 
Baluchistan Force . 

N.-W. F. F. and Waziris¬ 
tan Force. 

East Persia Fore© . , 

. N.-W.F.F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Tank) . 
In Force on 6th May 1919 (Kohat) 
13th June 1919 .... 
In Force on 6th May 1919 (Bannu V 
11th July 1919 . 

24th July 1919 ; 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Quetta). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Gilgit). 

Abbottabad ♦ 

Rawalpindi . 

Ditto 

( Baluchistan Force 
' ; \ Wazirutan Force 
. | N.-W. F. F. . 

In Force on 6tli Mav 1919 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Quotta 

Tank 

Peshawar 

C Waziristan Force . 

) Baluchistan Force . 

15th Tune 1919 . 

Ditto .... 

Rawalpindi . 

Ditto 

* N.-W. F. F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 

Peshawar 

Ditto 
• Ditto 

. Ditto 

! 

30th Juno 1919 . 

22nd May 1919 . 

12th May 1919 . 

Lahore 

Secunderabad 

Poona . 


For Kohat. 

Ditto. 

For Nowshera. 

For Bannu. 

For Mardan on relief bV 
35tli Bty. 

For Now8liera. 

Relieved 24tli M. Bty; 

For Quetta. 


To Dakka—Land! Kotal on 
10th July 1919. 

Less 2 sections. 

2 sections. 

For Kohat (less 44th and 
45th Sections). 

For Peshawar. 

For Kurram (Kohat). 
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List of Indian Army Units employed on the Xorth-IUcst Frontier, etc .—eontd. 


Unit., 

Force, 

Date of joining Force. 

From 

Remarks. 

Signals— contd. 

No. 1 L, of C. Signal Section 

Waziristan Force . 

24th May 1919 .... 

! 

Poona . 

For Bannu. 

No. 2 L of C. Signal Section 

Waziristan Force . ‘ . 

24th Day 1919 

Poona . 

For Tank. 

No, 3 L. of C Signal Section 

Baluchistan Force . 

24th Jt»ay 1919 .... 

Poona . 

For (Quetta. 

No, 4 L, of C. Signal Section 

X -W P. F. . 

lOtli .June 1919 . 

Poona • . , 

For Kohat. . 

No, o h. of C. Signal Section 

N.-W. P. P. . 

2nd July 1919 .... 

l'oona « 

For Dakka. 

1st Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop 

N.-W. P. P. . 

In Force on Otli May 1919 


To Dakka, 14th May 1919. 

6tli Cavalry Signal Troop . . , 

Baluchistan Force . 

(Peshawar). 

22nd June 1919 .... 

Poona . . a 

For Quetta. 

43rd Brigade Signal Section 

Waziristan Force . 

2nd July 1919 .... 

Rawalpindi . 

For Khajuru 

44th Brigade Signal Section 

N.-W. F. F. . 

20th May 1919 .... 

Lahore 

For Peshawar. 

45th Brigade Signal Section 

N.-W. F. F. . 

24th July 1919 . 

Lahore 

For Peshawar. 

40th Mobile Brigade Signal Section . 

N.-W. F. F. . 

1st June 1919 . 

Ambala 

For Kohat. (Loft force on 

07th Brigade Signal Section 

Waziristan Force 

2nd July 1919 . 

Rawalpindi . 

30th Juno 1919 for 63rd 
Mobile Brigade.) 

For Bannu. 

pfeth Brigade Signal Section 

No. 3 Wircdess Signal Squadron (de¬ 

Waziristan Force 

In Force on Gth May 1919 (Tank) . 

... 


N-W. F. F. (Waziristan 

In Force on 6th May 1919 , 

••• 

. 

tachments). 

12tli Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop 

Force). 

East Persia Force 


Mt 


Sappers and Miners. 

No. 1 Field Troop, 1st S. and M. 

N.-W. F. F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Risalpur) 

1 

! 

To Dakka, ll,th May 1919 

No. 7 Field Coy., 1st S and M. 

N.-W. F F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Landi 

... 

To Dakka, 21st May 1919. 

No. 53 Field Coy., 1st S. and M. 

N.-W. F. F. . 

Kotal). 

22nd May 1919 .... 

Lahore \ 

For Jamrud. 

No. 55 Field Coy., 1st S. and M. 

Waziristan Force . 

In Force on Gth May 1919 (Bannu). 

... 


No. 56 Field Coy., 1st S. and M. 

N.-W. F. F. . 

lu Force on Gth May 1919 

... 


No. 57 Field Coy., 1st S, and M. , 

N.-W. F. F. . 

(Jamrud). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Kohat), 

Mf 

To Doaba, 19th May 19J9. 
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.,^>58 Field Coy., 1st $. 31. 

JNj. 8 Field Troop. 2nd S. »t M. 
No. 11 Field Coy.I 2nd & & AT. 


N.-W. F. F. . 
Wazirislan Force 
N.-W. F. F. . 


No. 14 Field Coy., 2nd S. & M. . 
No. 15 Field Coy., 2nd S.& M . 
No. 64 Field Coy., 2nd S. & M. . 


N.-W. F. F. . 
N.-W. F. F. . 
N.-W. F. F. . 


No. 66 Field Coy., 2nd 8. & M. . 
No. G7 Field Coy., 2nd 8. & M. . 


N.-W. F. F. . 
N. W. F. F. . 


. 23rd May 1^19 
. 23rd July 1919 « 

, in Force on (lib May 1919 (Rawal¬ 
pindi). 

. 27th May 1919 

. 2nd August 1919 .... 
. In Force on 6th May 1919 (Rawal¬ 
pindi). 

. 31st May 1919 . 

. 27th July 1919 .... 


No. 3S ( Burma) Field Coy. 2nd S. & M. 
No. 69 Field Coy,, 2nd S. & M. 

No. 63 Field Coy., 2nd 8. k M. 

Sirmoor 1.8. tappers 

No. 76 Field Coy., 2nd S. k M. 

Chrtr&l Section, 2nd 8. A M. , 

No. 7 Field 8. & M. . 

No. 17 Field Coy., 3rd 8. & M. 

No. 24 Field Cov., 3rd S. k M. . 

No. 71 Field Coy., 3rd 8. k M. . 


East Persia Force • • 

ft 

•- Working on the Golra-Kn 

N.-W. F. F. . 

N.-W. F. F. . 

Baluchistan Forco . 


dial gar h Road. 

25th May 1919 . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 v Quetta) 


Baluchistan Force 
Baluchistan Force 
Baluchistan Force 


20th June 1919 . 

19th May 1919 . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 


Rurki 

Bangalore 


Bangalore 
Rurki . 


Bangalore 

Golra-Kushalgarli 

Road. 


Kirkeo 


Kirkee 

Kirkeo 


No. 73 Field Coy., 3rd 8. k M. 


Baluchistan Force 


In Force on GLh May 1919 (Quetta) 


No. 74 Field Coy., 3rd S. k M. . 

Sistan Dett., 3rd S. & M. , 

No. 4 Pontoon Park, 1st 3. k M. . 

No. 6 Pontoon Park, 3rd S. & M. 

No. 75 Field Coy., 3rd 3. k M. . 

No. 26 Railway Coy., S. k M. 

No, 27 Railway Coy., 8. k M. 

No. 28 Railway Coy., 8. k M. 

Nos. I k 3 Engineer F6. Park, 1st I N.-W. F. F. 
8. & M. 1 


N.-W. F. F. . 
East Persia Force 
N.-W. F. F. 
iN.-W.BVF; . 

\ Wazirhian Force 


;ll’- 


W. F. F. 


No. 9 Printing Section, 1st S. & M. 
No. 6 LB bo Section, 3rd S. k M. 
No. 7 Printing Section, 3rd 8. k M. 


N.-W. F. F. . 
N.-W. F. F. . 
N.-W. F. F. , 


28th July 1919 . 

i 4th July 1919 

To Force on Oth May 1919 (Tank) 
In Forco on Oth May 1919 . 


Jubbulpore . 

Rurki 
Poona . 


Rurki. 
i Kirkeo. 
I Do. 


For Jamrud. 

For D. I. K. 

To Ali MasjihArr. 23rl 
May 1919. 

For Jamrud. 

For Peshawar. 

To Land! Kotal Arr. 15th 
May 1919. 

For Ivoliftt. 

For Peshawar. 


For Jamrud. 

Drosb, 

To Chainan arr. 29tli June 
1919. 

For Quetta 2 secs. only. 

For Quetta. 

To East Persia 1st July 
1919. 

To Cbaraan. Arr. 24th May 
1919. 

2 Sections only. 

For Peshawar. 

For Peshawar. 


Railway Battalion* 






















: idof British Arms unit* employed on the North-West Frontier, etc.— contd. 


Unit. 



Sappers axb Menebs— contd. 
No, 10 Works Coy., S. k M. 

Tehri I. 5. Sappers . 

Maler Kotla I. S. Sappers 
Faridkot I. S. Sappers . . 

ISFAVTBY AJTD PIONEERS. 


N.-W. F. F. 
N.-W. F. F. 
X.-W. F. F. 
N. W. F. F. 


2-2nd Rajput Light Infantry 
3rd Guides Infantry 

2-3rd Gaur Brahmins 
l-5th Light Infantry 

1- 6th Jat Light Infantry. 

2- 10th Jats . 

1- 1 lth Rajputs 

2- 11th Rajputs 
14th Sikhs 
145th Sikhs . 

2-15th „ 

16th Rajputs . 

149th Punjabis 

1- 22nd „ 

2- 26th 
2-‘27th 

1- 30lh 

2- 30th 

1- SSrd 

2- 33rd 


. N.-W. F. F. 

Ditto 

• Baluchistan Force 

• Ditto 
. N.-W. F. F. 

. Waziristau Force 
. N.-W. F. F. 

. Baluchistan 
. AVaziristan Force 
. N.-W. F. F. . 

. Baluchistan Force 

• Ditto 

• Baluchistan Force 

. N.-W. F. F. . 

. Wnziristan Force 
. N.-W. r. F. . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


In Force on 6th May 1919 
12th May 1910 


Mardan 


. 20th June 1919 
. In Force on 6th May 1919 
. 20th May 19L9 
. 30th May 1919 . 

. In Force on 6th May 1919 (Cliitral) 
* Ditto ditto (Loralai) 
. 3rd Juno 1919 .... 

. In Force on 6th May (Land! Kotal) 
. 19fch May 1919 . 

. 30fch Juno 1919 .... 


Alimcdabad. 

Jliansi 

Lahore 


Karachi 

Ferozepore . 
Arangaon 


Malakand and Posts. 

For Paracliinar (Depot 
Mardan). 

For Quetta (Zliob Force). 
Quetta. 

For Peshawar. 

For Bannu. 


For Tank. 


For Quetta. 
Ditto. 


In Force on 6tli May 1919 (Quettn) 


19th May 1919 
1st June 1919 
28th May "1919 . 

Ditto 

10th May 1919 . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 
lab). 


(Chak- 


Bareilly 

Agra 

Ferozepore 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 


To Chaman Area earlv in 
May. 

For Kohat. ♦ 

For Bannu. 

For Nowshera. 

To Peshawar. 

To Landi Kotal. 

To Ali Masiid, lOtli May 
1919. J 
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l’Soth Sikhs 

. j Ditto . . 

In Force on 6lh May 1910 (Landi 
Ivotal). 

... 


2-,'5‘h „ ... 

. j Ditto . • 

12th May 1919 . . 

Lahore 

For Kacba Garlii. 

3Tlh Dogras 

1 Ditto 

In Force on 6th May 191G (Pesha¬ 
war). 

... 


3-; 9th Garb wal Rifles 

Ditto . 

18th May 1919 .... 

Rawalpindi 

From Rcwab to Kacba 
Garlii. 

4-59th Garhw&l Rifles 

. D itto . . 

Ditto « . . „ 

Ambala 

For Kohat. 

40th Pafchans .... 

. Ditto 

11th May 1919 .... 

Campbeilpore 

For Kaclia Garhi, 

1-41 At DogTaa . 

Waziristan Fotco . 

. 1 K-.W. F. F. . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 
(Bannu). 


2-4lst. „ 


24th May 1919 

Sialkot . 

To Peshawar. For Kohat. 

2~54th Sikhs F. F. . 

Ditto 

loth May 1919 .... 

Rawalpindi . 

For Kacba Garhi. 

X-55th Rifle* F. F. . 

. Waziriatan Force . 

20th May 1919 . 

Ambala . « • 

For Bamiu. 

2-4>"th Rifles 

. Baluchistan Force . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 

... 


1-frth Rifles F. F. . 

. N.-W. F. F. 

Ditto ditto (Kohat) 


To Parachinar. 

1 M>th Punjabis 

. Waziristan Force 

Ditto ditto (Tank) 



2-67th „ ... 

. N.-VV. F. F, . 

•23nl May 1919 .... 

Cliaklala 

To Ali Mas j id. 

1 -69 Lh t , ... 

. 1 Ditto 

25th May 1919 .... 

Lucknow 

For Kohat. 

2-fr.»th „ ... 

. ' Ditto . , 

23rd May 1919 .... 

Ambala 

Ditto. 

2-'2nd „ . ... 

. I Ditto 

24th May 1919 .... 

Multan 

Ditto. 

l-76th Punjabis 

. IVi'ziristan Force • . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 
(D. 1. K.). 


. 

„ ... 

Ditto . . 

4th June 19i9 .... 

Jhansi 

For Tank. 

2-*9th „ ... 

. N.-W. F. F. 

In Force on 6th May 1919 


Durgai and Chakdara. 

1-90 tii n ... 

Ditto 

7th July 1919 .... 

Cliaklala 

For Kohat. 

2-90tb „ ... 

. Waziriatan Force 

26th June 1919 . 

Dhond 

For Bannu. 

1- *7tb Infantry 

. . Baluchistan Force . 

19th July 1919 . 

Ambala 

For Quetta. 

i-mh „ ... 

. East Persia . 



2-98h „ ... 

. Ditto . . 


• • • 


1-102nd Grenadiers . . 

. ' Baluchistan Force • 

26th June 1919 . 

Mliow . ; 

For Quetta. 

2-102nd M ... 

. 1 Fast Persia 



l-10Crd Mabr&tta XAght Infantry 

. ' Wazirislan Force 

, In Forco on 6th May 1919 (Miran- 
shah). 

... 


l-lO.'th l!. r antry 

. N.-W. F. F. . 

. In Force on 6th May 1919 
(Kohat). 



1.10' « Mahratfa Light Infantry, 

. I Ditto 

# 

. 14tb Jnuc 1919 . 

Bel gaum 

For Nowshera. 
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List of British Army units employed on the North- West Frontier, etc. —eontd. 


Unit. 


Force. 



Date of joining Force. 

From 


Remarks. 

Infantry and "Pioneers— 
2-lL2th Infantry 

eontd* 

Waziristan Force 

• 


In Force on 6th May 1919 (B&nnul 




2 -nath 

. 

Ditto 


• 

4th August 1919 

Benares 



2-nytli 

• 

Baluchistan Force 


o 

In Force on 6th May 1919 




120th 

t 

East Persia 



(Peshin). 




2-12 3rd Rifles 


N.-W. F. r. . 


* 

In Force on Glli May 1919 (Nowshera'i 



Landi Ivhana. 

1-1*2 tth Baluchis 

. 

Ditto 


% 

30th May 1919 .... 

Lahore 

9 

For Kohat, 

3-124th 


Baluchistan Force 



7th June 1919 .... 

Karachi 

# 

For Quetta ($ Bn, Murglia). 

2-125th Rifles 

. 

Waziristan Force 



2nd July 1919 .... 

Dhond 


For Bannu. 

1- 120th Baluchis . « 

. 

Baluchistan Force 


4 

In Force on 6 th May J919 

,,, 



2-129th „ 


Ditto 



(Quett*)» 

20th May 1919 .... 

Karachi 


For Quetta. 

l-150th Iufantry , • 

. 

Waziristan Force 



30th June 1919 .... 

Dhond 


For Tank. 

3-15Cth 


N.-W. F. F. . 


, 

25th May 1919 . 

Ambala 

. 

For Kohat. 

1-151st 

. . 

Ditto 


• 

In Force on 6th May 1919 

.»• 



2*131 st „ 


Ditto 


* 

(Kohat). 

1st June 1919 .... 

Ambala 


For Kohat. 

1«1<)2ii& f) • • 

, , 

Ditto 



8th July 1913 .... 

Ahmednngar. 

0 

Relieved 2-7th Gurkhas. 

1-I53rd „ 

. , 

I Baluchistan Force 


m 

25th July 1919 . 

Ditto .... 

Anandi 


For Quetta. 

2-153rd „ 

t 

Ditto 



Do: 

# 

Ditto. 

1-15 till Infantry (200 i iflea) 

, 

i Waziristan Force 


m 

In Force on 6th May i9l9 

... 



.1 ind I S. Infantry 


, Baluchistan Force 



(D. I. K.). 

25th June 1919 . 

Ambala ^ 


For Kohat. 

Gwalior I. 8. Infantry 


Waziristan Force 


, 

23rd June 1919 . 

Sangroor 

a 


Patiala I. .S. Infantry • 


N.-W. F. F. 



7th July 1919 .... 

Chaklala 

0 

For Kohat. • 

1st Kashmir Rifles (i. S.) 


Ditto . 


. 

5th July 1919 . 

Abbottabod . 

# 

Relieved 2-9th Gurkhas. 

1 


Ditto 


. 

In Force on 6th May 1919 . 

... 



‘2nd Rifle Regiment (Nepalese) 


Ditto 



i 23rd July 1919 .... 

Abbottabacl . 


For Gilgib and Mardan. 

Ka^urthala l.S. Infantry 


East Persia Force 


, 

; 25th Juno 1919 .... 

Kapurthala . 



Nahiia I. 8. Infantry {• Bn.) 


‘ Ditto 


. 

Ditto .... 

Nablia 

• 




































Pro\T.fm®. 


1-12th Pionerra 

N.-W. F. F. . 

2-12th 

„ .... 

Ditto • , 

2*23rl 

2-34lh 

rt , . , • ; 

» «... 

Baluchistan Force . 
N.-W. F. F. . 

3-.Mth 

1- 61at 

2- 61 :t 

1- Slat 

2- 81al 

1-107th 

i» .... 

ft • • ° • 

»* .... 

tt .... 

w ... 

99 .... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

East Persia Force . 


OrRKKAS. 


2-1 st Gurkha ftifles . 

N.-W. F. F. . 

3-lst 

it »> • « • « 

Baluchistan Force . 

2-2«d 

t » n • • • 

VV aziristan Force . 

-2nd 

y» tt • * 

N.-W. F. F. . 

4 3 rd 

y> >t • • • 

Ditto 

l-4ih 

S-5th 
3-61 h 

«> 99 ' » • 

9 tt • • 

ft 9 » • • • 

i — 

. Baluchistan Foroe . 

. N.-W. F. P. . 

. Waziristan Force 

2-7th 

99 99 ' * 

. N.-W. F. F. . 

3-7 th 

2- 8<h 

3- 8th 

99 tt * • • 

1) » » * • 

99 ») • * 

• Baluchistan Force . 

. N.-W. F. F. . 

Ditto 


I 


In Force on 6tb May 1919 (Now 
shera). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Jam 
rud). 

14th May 1919 . 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Jam 
rud). 

2nd July 1919 . 

15th May 1919 . 

26th May 1919 . 

2nd July 1919 . 

12th June 1919 . 


In Force on 6th May 1919 (Now- 
shera). 

1 In Force on 6tli May 1919 (Fort 
San deman). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Dera 
Ismail Khan). 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Pesha¬ 
war). 

In I-orce on 6th May 1919 (Kabul) 

In Force on 6th May 1919 (Quetta) 
lGih May 1919 

In Force on,6th May 1919 (Miran- 
shah). 

, 1st June 1919 . 


Ambala 


Ambala 
Ferozepore 
Dhoud 
Delhi . 
Bangalore 


Chainiari 


Ambala 


i In Force on 6th May 1919 (Peshin) 

11th May 1919 . . 1 Rewat 

| In Force on 6th May 1919 (Hangu) 


<SL 

* 

«r 


For Quetta. 


For Peshawar, 

For lvaclia Garlii. 
For Jamrud. 

For Kohat. 

For Landi Kotal. 
Dett. Bain* Force. 


For Dakkn. 


For Dakka. 

To Chaman area. 
For Kaoha Gnrhi. 


For Kohat (left Force on 
6th July 1919). 


For Kaoha Garin. 
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i/ig( of India /! Army urn's employed on the North- West Frontier , etc. —concld. 


Unit. 

Force. 

Dato of joining Force. | 

From 

1 

Kemaeks. 

C 1 TTBKRA 8 — COflttf , 





i*9ih Gurkha Hides .... 

N.-W. F. F. . 

In Force on 6 th May 1019 (Larnli 


♦ 

„ „ . ... 

Ditto 

Kotal). 

1st June 1919 .... 

Ambala 

For Koliiit (left Forco on 

„ ... . 

2 -:oth 

Ditto 

Jn Force on 6 tli May 1919 (Kohat) 


lOtli July, 11)19). 

Baluchistan Force . 

In Force on 6 th May 1919 (Cha* 



MW> .. „ . . . . 

N.-W- F. F. . 

man). 

In Force on 6 th May 1919 (Now- 


Landi Khana. 

2 -Uth „ „ . . . 

Ditto 

slicra). 

In Force on 6 th May 1919 (Now- 

... 

Ditto. 

3-1 Uh „ „ . 

Ditto . , 

shera). 

In Force on 6 th May 1919 (Kakul) 

... 

Dakka. 
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